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Every great artist who has ever made 
records—without one exception—can 
be heard on your Columbia Grafonola 





| Among those who make Columbia records are: Bispham, Bonci, Boninsegna, 

Cavalieri, Constantino, Destinn. Fremstad, Friedheim, Garden, Gay, Harrold, 
Hofmann, Mardc .es, Nielsen, Nordica, Olitzka, Parlow, Pasquali, Scharwenka, 
Segurola, Sleg#k, White, Ysaye, Zenatello—and scores of others. 


All Columbia records may be played on Victor talking machines. 
Likewise, all Columbia instruments will play Victor Records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., Box 210, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Toronto: 52 Adelaide St. W. Prices in Canada plus duty. 


Cre rtors of the » Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in_ the Talking Machine 
Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Lars ‘st Manufacturers of Talking Machines in 
f A vse rid. Dealers an or cttve dealers wr fo a confidential letter and a Sree copy of 
our é Music Mone 














The instrument in the picture is the Columbia Grafonola ‘ Favorite,” $50; with record 
cabinet, $75. Hear it at any dealer’s. Others from oe 50 to $500. Send for catalogs. 
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An imprompty 
8 Victor. 


dance With 


porch with your friends Victroia 


On the Victrola 


and a Victor- 

















when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, 


you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 
and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
































-Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at a | dealers on the 28th of each month 
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To the Medical Profession 


Until recent years Europe had a monopoly in the 
treatment of disease by means of Radium and Radio-active 
materials. During the last five years American Radium 


therapy has been developed. 








Prior to this we knew of the medical 
use of Radium only by reports of patients 
who had been benefited or cured abroad, 
or from information published in the 
medical journals, 

The first official report of the Radium 
Institute of London, founded in 1911 at 
the suggestion of King Edward, has 
just recently been made public. 

Out of 576 cases of cancer, almost 


all too far advanced for the knife, 325 
were decidedly helped by Radio-active 
treatment, 28 were fully cured, in 52 
every trace and symptom disappeared 
and 245 were somewhat improved. 


This is only one of the many clinical 
reports on Radium. 

More reports from this particular 
source on other diseases will probably 
follow in order. 


Radium in American Medicine 


The therapeutic usage of Radium products has been more thoroughly and 
successfully evolved in America than in Europe. 


About five years ago upon confirmation of the fact that the highest gra¢ 


pitchblende ores—the basic materials used in the manufacture of Radium —were 
found in this country, a number of doctors and scientists began experiments. They 
made frequent trips to Europe, attended clinics, established laboratories, and com- 


menced the fabrication of Radio-active products. 


As a therapeutic agent, refined Radium 
is prohibitive; but the basic materials from 
which Radium is obtained, brought to a 
proper refinement, emit a Radio-activity and 
transmit to the human tissues an energy and 
reconstructive influence beneficial in effect 
beyond that of anything heretofore accom- 
plished in medical science. 


Radio-active treatment has a record of 
more successes than other methods in the 
anzemias, rheumatism, gout, neuritis, neural- 
gia, glandular, gastric. and kidney diseases, 
and in relieving cancer and locomotor ataxia, 
A universal report shows remarkable results in 
the relief of pain, especially in extreme forms. 


It is well known that the recovery from, 
and the cure of disease, depends upon the 
elimination from the body of waste products 
and upon the assimilation of an amount of 
nutrition equal to the waste incident to the 
processes maintaining life—Metabolism. 

It has been demonstrated that the emanation 
of Radium attacks the chemistry of waste products 
in the system, changing the insoluble compounds 
into homogeneous, easily eliminated ones. 


Herein lies the success of the internal admin- 
istration of Radium in such conditions as arterio 
sclerosis (hardening of the arteries), old age, anthri- 
tis, gout, neuralgia, suppurative and intlammatory 
processes, 


Not Too Expensive 

Since the discovery of Radium in 1898, measures 
to make it generally available for therapeutic use, 
have been developed—more and more successfully 
year after year—until, by improved processes, Radio- 
active treatment is now given at very low cost to the 
patient. ™ 
The full Radio-active effect is administered by 
means of inhalation of the emanation of Radium, 
drinking water containing the emanation, pads, 
films, tablets, ointments, suppositories, oils, aqueous 
solutions and hypodermics. 


Chicago a Radium Center 
Here is located the Radiotorium which treats 
by inhalation; and the laboratories fabricating 
Radio-active products and constructing applicators; 
which are furnished to the medical profession only. 


The Literature of Radio-activity 
may be had upon application to the American Radio- 
Thor-X Company, North American Building, Chicago, 
who are pioneers in this country in laboratory and 
practical Radium work, in the fabrication of Radi- 
um products, and who are ina position to supply any 
information regarding Radium therapy that has been 
evolved at home or abroad or to supply Radium 
materials, applicators, etc., to the profession. 


The foregoing statement concerning Radium: therapy is made in this way because it is the most effective 
means of reaching ALL the medical profession om a subject of such vital importance and magnitude. 
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The Fag-Free **Fans’? Wear B. V. D. 


oot and comfortable despite the grueling heat, the fag-free “‘fans’’ in the foreground 

wear Loose Fitting, Light Woven B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 

Drawers, or Union Suits. Why don’t you put on B. V. D. and “cool off’? 

To get genuine B. V. D. get a good look at the abel. On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 







BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 


Foreign Countries. ) 


Insist that your dealer sells you 
only underwear with the B. V. D. 
label. 

B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 


$7.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Unton Suits ( Pat. U. 
4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, Lo 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V.D. Company, 
New York. 
London Selling Agency: 
66 ALDERMANBURY, E. C. 
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CHICAGO BINGHAMTON 


CINCINNATI 





ELMIRA 


DAYTON 
ROCHESTER 





CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Pullman Sleepers, Standard Coaches, Dining Cars 





The Scenery is Magnificent 

The Dining Car Service, Excellent 
The Road-bed, Rock Ballasted 
The Block Signals, Automatic 
The Service, Tip-Top 

The Employees, Courteous 


VIA 


ERIE RAILROAD 


For Tickets and Information apply to any Erie Agent, or Address 
R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, - - New York 
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The satisfying beverage 
Pure and wholesome as it is tempting 


Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst — Quenching 
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Send for oor ne THE COCA-COLA CO. 
— x Atlanta, Ga. 








They ve imitated the name; 
They ve imitated the appearance; 
They ve imitated the advertising— 


But they can’t imitate 
the Deliciousness of 


| 


Refuse near Coca-Colas—whether near in name 
or in appearance. Protect yourself by asking for it 
by the full name and demanding the genuine. 





Ask for and Demand Coca-Cola— 
Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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1 “What Will People Say?”|‘T 
This searching nove! of 
New York Society Life 

which will begin in the August issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 








will startle the nation! 
It is from the pen of ‘ 
Rupert Hughes |TH 
noe who made the nation laugh with his play, “Excuse Mc.” e. 
, who made the nation think with his story of a depart. & by lov 
ment-store girl, “ Miss 318,” for a ¥ 
who made the nation! weep with hi story of mother love, 'or we 
“The Old Nest.” er. 


q@ "For everything that every one of these women§ Y°“ 9 
wears, some man has paid," says Mr. Hughes through] ,,,..., 
an army officer, who is the principal man in his novell) ../*: 






and who is watching the mid-afternoon parade on Fifth! pcrer 

— A | ther—with its derfully § mis 
Momromery venue pageant, ra wi Women wondertully§ -oac 
adorned in riches from every quarter of the globe. po 


@ "All these women are paid for by men," he muses; "fathers, husbands, guardians, ) °.~. 
keepers, dead or alive, have earned the price of all this pomp, What do the Cathe 
women give in retum? They must pay something. WHAT DO THEY PAY?'} nares 
@That is the key-note of this powerful new novel. And, while it gives full credit | a 
to the cleverness, strength and attractiveness of our Metropolitan society people) ““*"‘ 
it probes stfaight to the fester of their creed, which allows that it does not matter 
so much what one does, but that it is dreadfully bad form to be found out. 

@ Mr. Hughes presents these people as they are. When other writers have de- 
scribed the amazing institution known as New fork society, its glamour has got into 
their eyes, and they have told of imaginary people, doing imaginary things. 

@The men and women in "What Will People Say?" are types from life, doing and 
saying the things the tango-mad New Yorkers are doing and Saying to-day. A 
hundred years from now, this novel may gene ss an accurate picture of New 
York life in 1913. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES | 

































‘The Passionate Friends 


This absorbing novel of 
the English Aristocracy 


by H. G. Wells 


- great English thinker and writer, author 
“Marriage,” “Ann Veronica,” “Tono- 
Sune “Mr. Polly” and other big books, 


will also begin in the / *ssue of 
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“What Will People Say?” 


This searching novel of 
New York Society Life 


which will begin in the August issue of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
will startle the nation! 
It is from the pen of 


Rupert Hughes 

panda who made the nation laugh with his play, “Excuse Mc,” 

who made the nation think with his story of a depart. 
ment-store girl, “ "Miss 318,” 

who made the nation weep with his story of mother love, 
“The Old Nest.” i 


@ "For everything that every one of these women ’” 
wears, some man has paid," says Mr. Hughes through 
an army officer, who is the principal man in his novel 
and who is watching the mid-afternoon parade on Fifth 
Avenue—pageant, rather—with its women wonderfully 
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adorned in riches from every quarter of the globe. a 
@ "All these women are paid for by men," he muses; "fathers, husbands, guardians, J" 
keepers, dead or alive, have earned the price of all this pomp, What do the} ‘2! 
women give in return? They must pay something WHAT DO THEY PAY?! HARR 
@That is the key-note of this powerful new novel. And, while it gives full credit EE 
to the cleverness, strength and attractiveness of our Metropolitan society peopl: 
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so much what one does, but that it is dreadfully bad form to be found out. 

@ Mr. Hughes presents these people as they are. When other writers have de- 
scribed the amazing institution known as New York society, ts glamour has got into 
their eyes, and they have told of imaginary people, doing imaginary things. 

@ The men and women in "What Will People Say?" are types from life, doing and§ | 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL BY | pee Sn 


George Randolph Chester | 


The author of "Get Rich cast %e Wallingford" is now 
completing for us a : biengg dashing George-Ran- 
dolph-Chester novel, which, with illustrations by M. 
Leone Bracker, will begin in the October issue of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 

' @Mr. Chester is penning his biggest work. It is a 
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fascinating story of business, love and intrigue Ss | 
@ The October issue, — wid a ne | 
oentes nore Te simulta , | 
neously upert = a 
G. Wells and George ghes H. j a 
Chester—undoubtedly three of the | 
greatest writers of the day. ~ .The Enlarg: d 
A new series of Short Stories by Red Book 
| S. C bb ik \ The Greatest All-Si 
rvin Oo > ne Magazine Ever Publishe. 


@ Beginning in the September i issue, THE RED |] JOK MAGAZINE will conta 
the first of a new series of "Adventures in Nex; York" stories by the writer ilicce 
"Judge Priest" stories made him, practically in a day, the mages taler producer 
of short stories im America. 5 

@ Added to all the special features there will be, in each issue the usual comple 
ment of short stories by writers who are carefully eclected or the types of stor: 
that they can do best. a er 
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This Medal Won 


By One of the Van Camp Chefs 


The Parisian Society of Chefs gave this medal to one 
of the men now baking Van Camp’s. 

It was won in two great contests. And it marks 
this man as a recognized peer among the great chefs 
of the world. 


Such men as this have created herethe the beans are baked to mellowness with- 


finest dish of baked beans ever tasted. out bursting or crisping a bean. 

There is nothing like it. All the And the beans, by our process, come to 
ordinary sorts become commonplace be- you with all the fresh oven flavor. 
side it. Please try them. Don’t assume that all 


The white, plump beans—picked out by baked beans are similar. See what talent 
hand—cost three times what some beans’ and time and modern methods offer you 
cost. The tomato sauce costs five times in Van Camp's. 
what common sauce is sold for. If you can then go back to old-style 

The baking is done in steam ovens, so beans we have nothing more to say. 


a 
~~, Yan@mp’s -:- 
National 


National Pan 
Dish”” —switH TOMATO pK Dish’”’ 
SAUCE po °BEANS 
Three stzes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 (252) 
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er nage R had flung her gold- 
S veil across the Hudson, 

& and the soft beauty of 
June morning brought magi 
Lady Gwen- 
doline. To her the wonderful, 
rose-tinted dreams of youth. The sun- 
light and the little breezes that prowled 
along the Palisades filled her brain with 
a riot of color. As she swung in the 
big hammock and looked out across the 
river, wonderful pageants paraded 


lacie 


dreams to the mind of the 


came 


the 
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through her mind. Brave knights drew 
swords for ladies fair, and gay trouba- 
dours came swinging down the high- 
ways of imagination. 

The Lady Gwendoline was fair to 
look upon. The little curls that the 
breezes tossed mischievously clustered in 
fairy ringlets above a milk-white brow. 
Her satiny cheeks were a wonderful 
pink, and the eyes that looked dreamily 
at the Jersey shore were wells of liquid 
light. So the Lady Gwendoline had a 
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right to dream. Cavaliers and dames 
vent by on an endless mental film, and 
daniel Cupid worked miracles. - The 


mag finger of Summer had touched 
( store Ouse ol dreams, and she 
floated tl rough gvossalnel kingdoms 


A hail from the little path that led 


down to the river shattered all her fairy 
STLes, and s] e Cane back to solid fact 
‘Hello, Iwinky!” cried a_ voice. 


“Hello!” 
Phe Lady Gwendoline sat upright 
the big hammock and frowned at the 


Wis, 


In 


She was not in a 


She wished 


disturber of dreams. 
mood to receive visitors. 
to recline beneath the trees and see vis- 
but the “Hello ‘bwinky” person 


ions, 

had upset her plans. ‘There could be no 
day dreams of knights and ladies \\ ] 
he was near. A red sweater that had 
seen n service, a pair of khaki trou 
sers, stained and worn, and canvas shoes 


had long since lost their claim to be 

called w te, refused to be woven into 

her romantic tapestry, and the sun- 

tanned face above the worn garments 

carried a grin that widened under the 
rl’s scrutiny. 

“Sculled across,” he explained non- 
chalantly. “Lonely at the camp. Gee! 
Thought I'd come and see you. Bob has 
gone to New York, and | Why, what’s 
the matter, ‘T'winky? What’s wrong? 

“Nothing!” she snapped. 

‘But there must be,” persisted the 


Ss 


wearer of the red sweater. ‘‘You look ; 
if everything was wrong.” 

“Well, everything is wrong!” she cried 
petulantly. “Everything !” 

Alarm sped across the face of the 
youngster like a gray cloud across a sun- 
ny landscape. He looked around slow 
ly, as if he expected the cause of her 
evident annoyance to be something that 
he could damage with his muscular 
hands. 

“Twinky,” he stammered, “if—if it’s 
anything that [—” 

“That’s just it,” she cried irritably. 
“Te is you 

“Me!” 

“Yes. Oh, Splash, I hate you.” 

Tennyson’s “Idyls’” fell from her 
lap as she sprang from the hammock 
and looked at him. Looked at him with 


calm, appraising eyes that made Splash 
Waring, who was known as “The Seal” 
on account of his love for the water, 
squirm uneasily. The red sweater was 
old, and her eves told him so. The kha 
ki trousers had been brined by impu 
dent tugs that had hooted vainly for a 
clear way, while the canvas shoes—well, 
the Seal knew that the canvas shoes were 
disreputable. Still, he thought, as | 

shifted his weight from one foot to 
another, that I'winky would understand 
that a camp at the foot of the Palisades 
was not exactly the right spot in which 
to display an expensive wardrobe. He 
tried to stiffen his backbone as a pre lim- 


} 


inary to the expression of his views, but 
the blue eyes were like spear-points. 
lhey stabbed his courage, and he sagged 
before her gaze. 

“Why,” he gasped, “what 
I done?” 

“You've spoiled this,” cried the Lady 
(;wendoline, sweeping her white arm in 
1 semicircle that took in ten miles of 
shimmering water and sun-kissed banks. 


what have 
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“You've spoiled it for me! Yes, you 
have!” 

The Seal was astounded. He knew 
nothing of the influence engendered by 
a June morning and ‘Tennyson’s “‘Idyls.”’ 
He was an immensely practical person 
who never indulged in day dreams, but 
l'winky asserted that he destroyed the 
beauty of the landscape by thrusting his 
ul tidy person before her eyes, he was 
anxious to efface himself as quickly as 
possible. The Lady Gwendoline was the 
goddess to whose orders he bowed im- 


plicitly. 

“I'll go at once,” he cried. “I only 
came over thinking you’d go out in the 
canoe, but—’” He halted, glanced at 
the khaki trousers and soiled shoes and 
then at the girl who was gazing out at 
the river as if trying to rebuild the 
dream which the coming of her cavalier 
had shattered. 

After a short silence she spoke. 

“Tt isn’t exactly your fault,” she said. 
“It is the fault of the period we are liv- 
ing in. This is such—such an unroman- 
tic age.” 

‘Unromantic ?” gurgled the Seal. 

“Yes, unromantic,” replied the Lady 
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Gwendoline, nodding her little head at 
a tug that pulled a long line of scows 
down the river. “All the poetry of life 
has been destroyed. If we could only 
pretend a little—just a little. Oh! it’s 
frightful!” 

The Seal looked at her with eyes that 
were bulging with wonder. The Seal 
could not understand the pro- 
duced by purple-tinted haze and purple- 
tinted poetry. He knew nothing of such 
things. Baseball and swimming 
records filled his brain, and the Lady 
remarks were unintelli- 


effects 


scores 


(;wendoline’s 
gible. 

“Why, Twinky,” he cried, “I'll go 
back and change these things if you 
like. I'll go right now.” 

The girl turned, stood for a moment 
intently regarding The Seal, as if try- 
ing to conjure up a mental picture of 
him in cleaner habiliments; then with a 
little gesture of despair she turned and 
fled up the shadow-dappled path. 

“Twinky !” cried the 
“Twinky !” 

The girl slackened her speed, but she 
did not turn her head. Still hurrying, 
she flung an order to the astonished 
Splash. “Come back this afternoon,” 
she cried. ‘I cannot speak to you now. 


youth. 


I cannot!” 

The Seal, much astonished and _ be- 
wildered, watched her till the green 
tree masses before the house hid her 
from his view; then he turned slowly 
and walked towards the river. 

“Girls get queer notions into their 
heads sometimes,” he muttered. “Queer 
is the word. What?” 

He reached the river, 
his canoe, gave the water a vicious dig 
and swung out into the stream. A small 
green houseboat, much the worse for 
wear and lack of paint, lay close to the 
shore, and as The Seal swept by, a 
golden-haired girl of about nineteen, 
who was reading to an old man, paused 
to look down at him as the canoe glided 
close. The Seal wondered as he glanced 
up at her if she too found that his ap- 
parel shattered the dreams that the 
river brought to her mind. He was con- 
cerned about the red sweater, the khaki 
trousers and the canvas shoes. He 


climbed into 
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squirmed as he remembered the glances 
which the Lady Gwendoline had di- 
rected at the offending articles, and it 
was a foolish desire to note their effect 
on another girl that made him stare at 
the golden-haired young woman on the 
dilapidated houseboat. 

The girl noticed the searching look. 
She pulled her gaze hurriedly back to 
the book, and The Seal drove out into 
the stream. But The Seal had made a 
discovery. A score ‘of times he had 
passed the houseboat during the pre- 
ceding ten days, but his mind was so 
filled. with thoughts of Lady Gwendo- 
line that he had only given a passing 
glance at the girl upon the houseboat. 
sculled slowly across the 
river he wondered how it was that he 
had not noticed her rare beauty. 

“Not as handsome as Twinky,” he 
soliloquized, “but she’s mighty pretty. 
Wonder what she’s doing with the old 
that tub.” 


Now as he 


man on 
II 


Mr. Splash Waring sculled across 
the dancing river to the little white tent 
beneath the cliffs. He ate a lonely lunch 
on account of the absence of his mate; 
then, grimly determined that the Lady 
Gwendoline should have no targets for 
her arrows of scorn, he changed the 
soiled clothing for articles that had seen 
less wear, returned to the canoe, and, 
wondering whether his second visit 
would be more pleasing to the little au- 
tocrat on the other side, started across. 

The prosaic mind of The Seal was 
over the happening of the 
morning. ‘[winky’s assertion that his 
presence had spoiled the whole land- 
scape was a pebble of speech that lay 
undigested in his mental gullet. 

“Something was wrong with her,” he 
muttered. “She never put a sad eye on 
my rags before.” 

He paddled past the green houseboat, 
but the golden-haired girl was not to 
be seen. The Seal regretted her absence 
without being aware of the reason, but 
he forgot her when he reached the shore 
and started up the little path to the 
home of the Lady Gwendoline. 


puzzled 
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Twinky was seated on a big garden 
chair as Mr. Waring came up the path, 
and The Seal’s first glance convinced 
him that the mood of the morning was 
still upon her. She sat like Clytie, the 
sunflower nymph, her chin resting upon 
her hands, her eves turned to the wester- 
ing sun. She gave no indication that she 
noticed ‘The Seal as he came up the 
path, and in spite of the courage de- 
rived from the clean clothing, the 
youngster was nervous as he climbed 
the slope. 

“I’m back, ‘T'winky,” he said quietly. 
“You told me that [| could® come back 
this afternoon, so | came straight across 
after lunch.” 

The Lady Gwendoline sighed as if 
convinced that she had made a mistake 
in granting him permission to return. 
Slowly she dragged her gaze from the 
Palisades and addressed her visitor. 

“Splash,” she said, speaking very 
quietly and earnestly, “did you ever in 
your whole life do anything that could 
be called romantic ?” 

The Seal started as the question fell 
upon his ears. He jerked himself up- 
right and fell upon his past with terrific 
energy. Like a whirlwind his introspec- 
tive glance swept over the two years 
that had elapsed since he left college, 
tore madly through the years of collegi- 
ate life, and scanned the mental tablets 
that recorded the acts of early boy- 
hood. Alas for The Seal! The search 
for romantic deeds was disheartening. 
Every act of his life seemed prosaic as 
he faced the Lady Gwendoline. Once a 
gleam of sunshine illumined his face, 
but it died away again as he put the 
cause under keener scrutiny before di- 
vulging it. He remembered that he had 
fought three students to prevent them 
from drowning a black cat, but he was 
afraid to trot this incident forward as 
the one golden glimmer in a drab past. 
Romance and cats were quantities that 
seemed foreign to each other. 

“No,” he stammered, after a long 
pause, “I don’t think—I don’t believe 
I ever did.” 

“Not one teeny, little romantic act?” 

“Not one.” 

“Think again, Splash.” 


“I’ve thought,” he said stubbornly. 
“There was something, but I’m not go 
ing to tell it to you.” Now that he had 
owned up to a severely prosaic past, h¢ 
was not going to manufacture mislead 
ing stories. If the cat had been a young 
lady it would have been a different 
matter. 

The Lady Gwendoline’s gaze was 
upon the river. 

“Splash,” she murmured, ‘could you 
do something for me? Just a little thing, 
Splash. I thought that you would help 
me just a little to—to put some poetry 
into life. Do you think you could?” 

The Seal wet his dry lips hurriedly. 
His past might not assay one golden 
glimmer in twenty-one years, but it 
seemed that he was not going to be 
judged upon his past. He was going to 
get a chance to inject color into the 
future, and he thrilled as he answered: 

“Could [? Why, you just ask me to 
do anything, ‘T'winky. Just ask me!” 

The Lady Gwendoline’s eyes bright- 
ened. The Seal might be blind to the 
wonders of the river, but he was willing 
to do anything that he was told. Her 
little white hands were clasped to 
gether, and her bosom heaved under her 
dainty bodice of Indian lawn. 

“Splash,” she cried, “did you ever 
hear of Leander?” 

The Seal shook his head and swal 
lowed nervously. He wondered stupidly 
if Leander was the name of the young 
man who had waved at the Lady Gwen- 
doline on the previous morning. 

“Oh, Splash!” cried the girl. ‘“What- 
ever do they teach you in college? And 
you a swimming champion! I should 
think he would be the patron saint of 
swimmers.” 

The Seal sighed. He realized that his 
ignorance was abysmal. 

“Channel swimmer?” he asked. 

Twinky smiled. “No-o, not exactly. 
A great swimmer though. Splash, what 
is the longest distance you have coy 
ered in the water?” 

“Fourteen miles.’ 

“Really!” 

“Not in a contest,” he added. “Five 
miles is the distance I swam when | 
won the gold medal.” 


, 











The Lady Gwen- 
doline’s eyes grew 
brighter as she took 
a step or two to- 
wards him. 

“Splash,” she 
murmured, “I was 
going to tell you 
about Hero and Le- 
ander. Hero’ was 
a beautiful maiden, 
and—and_ Leander 
swam the  Helles- 
pont every night to 
see her. I think it 
was wider than the 
Hudson ; 1’m sure it 
was.” 

“Yes,” said The 
Seal. “He swam 
across, Twinky. 
Well?” 

The Lady Gwen- 
doline made a wrv 
face. Young men 
were exceedingly 
stupid. It was quite 

evident that the 
dream haze above 
the river brought 
no romanthie 
thoughts to the mind 
of Mr. Waring. 

“Oh, Splash,”’ she 
whispered, “if you 
—if you would only 
—would you? To- 
night at eight o’ 
clock. I'll hang the 
bronze lamp on the 
little balcony, 
and—” 

The Lady Gwen- 
doline stopped, took 
a great breath of 
the warm air, made 
another attempt to 
speak ; then, finding 
that her tongue re- 

fused to put her 
thoughts into words, 
she fled for the sec- 
ond time up the 
shadowy path, leav- 
ing The Seal a 
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“Did you ever hear of Hero and Leander?” he asked. 

The girl nodded her shapely head. 
“Well, I'm Leander” 
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“Gee!” he muttered. “Oh, Gee! Now 
I wonder did Miss Hero marry Mr. 
weander after his doing the crawl stroke 
to the appointment place.” 


111 


The green houseboat pulled sulkily 
at its anchor as the waters gurgled 
against its sides. The water told of won- 
derftul sights between its moorings and 
the open sea, and it seemed as if the 
yreen houseboat protested avalinst be 
ing held captive on such a night of 
wonder. A moon swung high above the 
eastern horizon, and the river was a 
stream of silver. 

he girl with the golden hair, who 
had looked at The Seal as he sculled 
by in the early morning, leaned against 
a stanchion and looked across the glit- 
tering water. The swinging lantern 
above her head showed a pale sweet 
face, a face that might lure a river god 
from the gurgling waters. 

And, wonder of wonders, a river god 
came! The golden-haired girl came out 
of her reverie and gave a little cry of 
astonishment. ‘wo muscular hands were 
clawing at the steps, and the rays of 
the lantern fell upon a round, good-tem- 
pered face that shone like the back of 
a seal. 

“I wont hurt you!” cried the swim- 
mer. “Please don’t be frightened. I was 
swimming across the river, and I struck 
my leg against a log. Golly, didn’t I 
bump! It numbed my leg so that I had 
to paddle hard for your boat to get 
something to hang onto. Please don’t 
be startled. I'll go as soon as the funny 
feeling goes out of my leg.” 

He had drawn himself out of the 
water as he spoke, and sitting upon the 
top step of the ladder, busied himself 
massaging the leg that had come in 
contact with the submerged log. 

“Why,” said the girl, “you are the 
young man of the canoe.” 

“Sherlock Holmes has nothing on 
you,” grinned The Seal, rubbing hard 
at his numbed leg in an effort to restore 
circulation. “Wish I had kept to the 
canoe. It’s a fool business playing foot- 
ball with a tree.” 


“Were you far out?” asked the girl. 
Ihe Seal pointed toward the centre 
of the river. “Struck it when I| was half 
way across,” he said. 

“Halfway across?” 

“Yep.” 

“But you didn’t swim across the 

ver?” 

“Not quite. Got this little bit between 
your boat and the shore to cover yet.” 

The golden-haired girl gave a little 
gurgle of astonishment. “But why did 
vou make the attempt in the night?’ 
she cried. 

“Had to,” said The Seal. “That was 
the order. Start at eight o’clock, swim 
straight for the light of the balcony.” 

He looked up and found the big eyes 
of the girl regarding him keenl 
appeared mystified by his explanation, 
so he decided to make a confession. ‘The 
golden-haired one was a nice person to 


\ SI Cc 


confess to. 

“Did you ever hear of Hero and 
Leander?” he asked. 

The girl nodded her shapely 
“T have read of them,” she answered. 

“Little old Leander was a pretty good 
swimmer, eh?’ 

“So the story says.” 

“Well, I’m Leander.” 

“Leander?” Her eyes widened, and 
the startled look upon her face made 
The Seal hurry with his explanation. 
She had stepped back a pace, and he 
was afraid that she would think him a 
madman and make a wild dash for the 
cabin. 

“I’m imitating him,” he said hur- 
riedly. “I’m doing the same kind of a 
stunt. Do you get me?” 

“No-o.” She took another step back- 
ward, and the Seal was horrified. 

“Look, I’m not crazy,” he cried. “You 
see it’s T'winky’s doings. She says there’s 
precious little romance in the world 
nowadays, and she thought out this 
stunt. She’s waiting at her home on the 
hill. Said she would have a light on the 
balcony, but I can’t see it. That light 
to the left is a street lamp. Say, does it 
strike you as a funny story?” 

Golden-hair shook her head. “No, 
no,” she said, as the swimmer watched 
her face, “I don’t think it funny.” 


head. 


’ 

















“She said we'd try and inject some 
purple into dull happenings,” explained 
The Seal. “She guessed that there’d be 
no color in me coming across in the 
canoe, but if I swam— Did you ever 
read anything about Mr. Leander play- 
ing football with floating elm trees?” 

The girl gave a merry little laugh, 


but the next instant her face became 
solemn. “It’s dangerous,” she mur- 
mured. 


“Nonsense,” cried The Seal. “It’s not 
dangerous for me. I’ve swam fourteen 
miles without a rest. Say, do you think 
there’s no poetry or romance in the 
world ?” 

“Poetry or romance,’ 


’ 


repeated Gold- 


en Hair. ‘Why, the world is full of 
it! It teems with it. Why, this old 
river—”’ 


She stopped and sprang towards the 
door of the cabin. A little moan of pain 
had floated out into the night, and it 


had sent her flying into the dimly 
lighted interior. 
The numbed feeling had left Mr. 


Waring’s leg, but he sat staring at the 
door through which the girl had dis- 
appeared. It would not be proper for 
him to leave the boat till the girl came 
back. He thought over the faint moan 
of pain, and there came to his mind the 
picture of the morning when he had 
seen the girl reading to an old man 
upon the deck. 

“Grandfather, perhaps,” he muttered. 
“Gee, she’s a nice girl to speak to.” 

He turned guiltily toward the shore 
and surveyed the bank. He was certain 
that there was no light on the upper 
balcony of the Lady Gwendoline’s home. 
Swimming across, he had felt certain 
that it was the light from the bronze 
lamp that he had seen, but now he was 
convinced that it was a strcet lamp that 
shone through a break in the tree 
masses. 

“T guess she’ll be wondering,” he so- 
liloquized. “She thought I’d leave about 
eight. But I can’t run away without 
saying good-night.” 

The waters gurgled against the side, 
and the old houseboat rocked lazily. The 
Seal sat and watched the moon that 
fled before a little pack of fat clouds 
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that made the watcher think of a crowd 
of fluffy Pomeranians in pursuit of a 
great wheel of silver. The river breathed 
quietly, and a thousand odors floated 
by on the night winds that touched his 
cheeks like velvet fingers. A silence, vast 
and mystical, seemed to hang above the 
shimmering water, and for a moment 
The Seal forgot baseball and swimming 
scores and allowed himself to be per- 
meated with the beauty of the night. 

Another moan came through the si- 
lence that was broken only by the gur- 
gling of the water against the blistered 
sides of the boat. The Seal turned and 
peered into the semi-darkness beyond 
the door of the cabin. The soft moan 
that came from the room made him un- 
easy. It was evident that the old man 
that he had seen upon the deck that 
morning was not well, and the young- 
ster wondered if he could be of any help 
to the girl. 

The minutes dragged slowly by, and 
The Seal convinced that the 
girl had forgotten him in her anxiety 
for her patient. He was certain that she 
had. He reviewed their conversation, 
her evident interest in the part that he 
was playing, her anxiety concerning the 
dangers of the swim, and he became 
positive that she would have returned 
unless some extraordinary happening 
had thrust him from her mind. 

“I’m going to see,” he muttered. “I 
know she wasn’t startled. She talked to 
me about—about poetry and romance.” 

He stepped to the door of the cabin, 
his bare wet feet leaving black im 
prints on the moon-washed deck. And 
a curious thrill passed through The Seal 
at that moment. The magic of the night 
seemed to have seeped through his skin, 
and his blood tingled. 

He rapped with his knuckles upon the 
door and listened. The girl was speak- 
ing in a low, tense voice. She was im- 
ploring some one to open his eyes and 
speak to her, and the little sobs that 
choked her pleadings convinced him 
that the person she was speaking to was 
unable to obey. 

The Seal pushed the door and looked 
in. The girl was sitting upon the side 
of a cot, the head of the old man pil- 


became 
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1 


lowed on her breast, and the soft light 
of the little lamp falling upon the fac 
of the old man showed it drawn and 
ghastly. 

“Grandfather! Grandfather!’ moaned 
the girl. “Speak to me. Oh, speak to 
me, please!” 

Fhe Seal made a sound as if he had 
swallowed something that was too large 
for his windpipe, and the girl looked uy 
hurriedly. For a moment she could no 
recall him to her mind, and in that mo 
ment when she looked him squarely in 
the face, Splash Waring saw the terror 
which had found a place in her eyes 
since the moment she had left him on 
the deck. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she cried. “I forgot. 
Grandfather has taken a bad turn. I’m 
afraid! I’m afraid!” 

The Seal was beside her now. Her 
helplessness stirred him in a manner 
that was strange to him. 

“He’s fainted,” she gasped. “He tried 
to sit up in bed but he fell back. I 
think it’s his heart.” 

The Seal gave a glance at the leaden 
face that she supported against her 
heaving bosom. 

“Brandy ?” he questioned. ‘Have you 
any ?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘No,” she 
moaned. “I have no spirits on the boat. 
He has medicine— Help me, will you 
please ?” 

The Seal felt the old man’s heart. It 
was weak and fluttering. He looked 
helplessly around the little cabin and 


} 
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then at the girl. She was looking at him 
as if certain that he would find some 
way to restore the old gentleman to con- 
sciousness. 

“Can’t we do something?” she asked. 
“Can’t we?” 

“I'll get some brandy,” cried the 
} 


{ 
IS 


Seal. ““There’s a roadhouse fifty yar 
up from the river. I wont be a minute.” 


Before the girl could speak, he had 
rushed from the cabin and dived into 
the water. She cried out to him to take 


+} 


the little dinghy tied to the stern of the 
boat, but The Seal didn’t hear. With 
a powerful crawl stroke he was eating 
up the distance between him and the 
shore, his mind trying to puzzle out the 


best means of helping the girl. Theie 
was no doctor witnin a two-mile radius; 
herefore he would rush back with thi 
brandy and see what could be done 


afterwards. 
IV 
The stout German who kept th 


lon ly little roadhouse was dozing near 
} 


e cash register when The Seal dashed 
n like a Kansas cyclone. He calculat 
hat he had swum the distance between 
the houseboat and the shore in a few 
seconds under record time, and his dash 


up the hill to the roadhouse was some- 
thing that made him marvel. 

“Flask of brandy?” he cried. 

“Sure,” gurgled the proprietor. 
“Fifty-cent flask you want, eh? 

“Yes, ves,” panted the youngster. 
“Hurry! Hurry!” 

“Hurry?” echoed the German. “Dot 
is a fool word.” 

Ihe Seal choked. The proprietor took 
a flask from a case, dusted it carefully 
and pushed it forward. 

“Dot is a fifty-cent flask of der very 
best,” he said. ; 

The Seal’s fingers gripped the flask, 
and he spoke hurriedly. ‘Say, there’s a 
sick man down at the river. I haven't 
got a cent on me now, but you'll get 
the half dollar first thing—” 

The German’s fat hand made a 
plunge for the bottle, but the youngster 
broke off his explanation and whipped 
the flask from the counter. He went 
through the swinging door like an angry 





centaur and streaked across the road as 
the proprietor’s yell of anger went 
through the night like a brass projectile. 

“Now I’ve done it,’ muttered The 
Seal. “It’s me for the horizon with the 
throttle wide open.” 

He crossed the road in three flying 
leaps, but the German had now reached 
the door, and he roused the echoes by 
his yells. His cries went out like spears 
of sound, and the possessor of the flask 
shuddered. 

“The old tight-wad,.” he growled 
“Anyone would think I had swiped his 
cash register.” 

With the precious flask clasped to his 
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bosom he ran along the road till he 
found the little path leading down to 
the river, and as he ran, the German 
shrieked like the siren of a ferryboat on 
a fog. 

The Seal swung into the path, but as 
he left the road he caught a glimpse of 
a swiftly approaching figure that made 
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The Seal spoke hur- 
riedly: “Say, there’s 
a sick man down at 
the river. I havent 
got a cent with me 
now, but you'll get 
the half dollar first 
thing—”’ 


his eyes bulge with horror. Pounding 
madly towards him was a policeman, 
and The Seal fled down the path with 
terror as a spur. It was no use trying 
to explain. He had seen the veneer of 
doubt which a policeman could smear 
across his countenance. 

The policeman was pounding down 
the path, and The Seal fled headlong. 
His mind performed mental somersaults 
in an effort to think out the best course 
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to pursue. tle must not make straight 
for the river because the officer would 
locate his goal. He must turn and twist 
to throw his pursuer off his trail. 

“Stop!” roared the Law. “Halt!” 

Che Seal let himself out a notch and 
flung himself down the slope. The fat 
clouds had plastered themselves across 
the face of the moon, and the path was 
dark and uneven. But it was no time 
to think of danger. Before the eyes of 
Mr. Waring there danced a picture of 
a golden-haired girl looking down anx- 
iously at the ashy face of the old man 
she held in her arms. 

The Seal decided to make a detour. 
[he bushes looked inviting, and he 
dived towards a clump immediately in 
his path. Something whistled over his 
head as he made for the shelter, and 
as he crashed through the bushes the 
missile rebounded and struck him on 
the chest. It went within an inch of the 
precious flask, and The Seal gasped as 
he clutched it with his free hand. The 
policeman had thrown his nightstick at 
the fugitive’s head. 

‘The big brute,” gasped the pursued. 
“He might have brained me with that.” 

Mr. Waring turned and twisted with 
the cunning of a fox. He headed back 
in the direction of the roadhouse, but 
the policeman, with much experience 
to guide him, followed swiftly. The Seal 
ran northward, blessing the fat clouds 
that clung to the moon; then he flung 
himself into a patch of velvet shadow 
and waited. 

A noise that suggested the coming of 
an asthmatic whale made his nerves 
tingle. He gripped the nightstick and 
waited. Puffing and blowing, the minion 
of the law emerged from a tree clump, 
trotted across a clear space and stopped 


to listen. The night was wonderfully 
quiet. 

Che officer communed with himself. 
“He ran this way,” he muttered. “I'll 


et he did. 


For a moment he stood listening to 


the rustling of the leaves, then he 
jammed his cap down hard and hurried 
on. He passed within a yard of The 
Seal’s hiding place, and the youngster 
held his breath. Qn he went, smashing 


through the bushes like an angry hippo’, 
and the imitation Leander crawled out 
of the bush. 

“Gee! I must hurry,” he muttered. 
“That big elephant has made me lose 
five minutes.”’ 

Still clutching the nightstick, he 
turned for the river, running swiftly to 
make up for the time lost. Golden Hair 
would be wondering as to the delay. 
He muttered angrily as he thought over 
the stupidity of the roadhouse proprietor 
and the tenacity of the cop. 

“He lost his nightstick for his 
trouble,” he gurgled. “He'll search a— 
Oh, Gee!” 

Something round and bulky rose in 
the path of The Seal, and it was impos- 
sible for him to stop in time to avoid a 
collision. He recognized this, and im- 
mediately decided on the next best 
course. He put on speed so that the fat 
German who barred his path would get 
the worst of the counter. 

The Seal struck heavily, and the 
roadhouse proprietor was bowled over 
by the impact, but the remembrance 
of the cool manner in which The Seal 
had taken the flask produced a fighting 
spirit that could not be subdued by a 
single knock-down. With amazing quick- 
ness he rolled over and grabbed the 
ankle of The Seal before the youngster 
could get to his feet, and he hung on as 
the captive struggled. 

“Leggo!” cried the Seal. ‘‘Leggo!” 

“Teef!”  shrieked the German. 
“Teef !” 

The imagination of the modern 
Leander pictured the heavyweight po- 
liceman crashing through the bushes, 
and he acted promptly. He raised the 
nightstick and brought it down with a 
tremendous whack upon the knuckles of 
his captor. The German gave a mighty 
howl, his grip slackened, and The Seal 
went forward at full speed. 

‘The woods are full of ’em,” he 
gasped. ‘“Me for the wet patches as fast 
as I can go.” 

Running like a deer he sped toward 
the river, dashed across the railway line 
and sprang into the water. He slipped 
the loop of the nightstick over his arm, 
secured the flask by putting it inside his 
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guernsey and tightening the waistband ; 


then he struck out for the houseboat. 


1 


The Seal hung the nightstick upon a 
nail he clambered up the 
brought the flask from its hiding place, 
shook himself like a wet retriever and 
ran across the deck to the open door of 
the cabin. 

a gasped the girl. 

“IT was delayed,”’ interrupted the flask 
bearer. ‘‘How is he?” 

‘No better,’’ she whispered. 
came to after vou left. but 
gone off in another faint.” 

The Seal had levered the cork 
the flask by the aid of a two-pronged 
fork; then, after pouring out a wine 
glass of the brandy and diluting it 
slightly, he wrapped a dry cloth round 
his wet arm, lifted the old man’s head, 


as steps, 


it’s vou!” 


“He 


he—he has 


from 


and with much trouble and _ patience 
forced him to drink. 
“Drink it,’ ordered the youngster. 


“You must. It will do you good.” 

Spluttering and protesting, the old 
man was forced to swallow the draught, 
and the strong spirit immediately gave 
an impetus to the waning pulse. The 
blood crept up and reddened the pale 
face ; his eyes opened, and his breathing 
became regular. He looked inquiringly 
at the youth in the swimming costume, 
then at the girl. 

“You're better, Grandfather!”’ 
cried. “You're feeling ever so much bet- 
ter, are you not ?” 

‘I’m better,”’ answered the ancient. 
“What happened to me, Helen?” 

“] think you fainted, Grandfather.” 

“T think I did,’”’ murmured the 
ient. 

‘Do you feel all right now, sir ?”’ 
tioned The Seal. 

“Yes, yes, I am 
the patient. 

“Would you like me to get a doctor?” 

“No, no, thank you. It was just a 
little feeling of weakness. Heart, I guess 
I’m old, mighty old, and my heart must 
have pulled up for a second to rest 
itself.” 
“Grandfather,” said the girl, “this 


she 


an- 


ques 


fine now,”’ answered 


LEANDER 


the 
turn. 
some 


yventleman swimming near 
houseboat when you got the little 
He swam ashore and brought 
brandy.” 

“That was.very kind of you,” 
mured the old man. “It was very 
of you. Allow me to shake hands.” 

The Seal stepped forward and shook 
hand which put out to 
him, and the quiet dignity about the old 
gentleman made him feel pleased that 


was 


mu! 


LOC rd 


the feeble was 


he had taken the little risk on his ac- 
count. 
“It was nothing,’ he stammered. 


“Not the least bit of trouble.” 

“Helen brought me out on this old 
boat to satisfy an old sailor’s longing,” 
said the ancient, speaking very slowly 
and distinctly. ‘I couldn’t sleep on the 
shore, so Helen thought if she brought 
me back to the water that I would get 
rest. And she was right. I’ve been sleep- 
ing like a top since we came here.” 

“Grandfather with Farragut,” 
explained the girl. ‘‘He has been all his 
life on the water, and I found this old 
houseboat and brought him 

The Seal felt a lump in his throat as 
he looked at the girl. He was sorry that 
he had not permanently disabled either 
the policeman or the roadhouse proprie 
tor so that he could assure himself that 
he had really done something in her 
behalf. True, had hung the night 
stick upon the side of her home, but a 
nightstick was a small trophy to bring 
back to a golden-haired Helen with eyes 
that thrilled him whenever looked 
in his direction. 

He forgot Twinky in the moments 
that followed. The girl was afraid that 


was 


here.”’ 


1 
ne 


she 


he would take a chill, but The Seal, 
secretly rejoicing on account of her 


anxiety on his behalf, laughed at her 
fears as he gave an attentive ear to the 
praise which the old man bestowed upon 
her. 

“There is no one like Helen,” said 
the ancient feebly. “Just think of her 
stowing herself away on an old tub like 
this so that I could sleep.” 

He sang the girl’s praises in a soft. 
monotone, and The Seal listened. It 


pleased the ancient to have some one to 
whom he could relate stories of his 
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granddaughter’s goodness, and _ he 
rambled on and on till he grew sleepy 
and dozed off. 

Very softly The Seal tiptoed across 
the cabin and out upon the deck. The 
moon had shaken herself free from the 
cloud pack, and she swept across the 
night like a proud and_ pale-faced 
maiden. There was witchery in the sil- 
vered water, in the little prowling 
breezes, in the ghostly schooner. 

Che golden-haired Helen came out 
of the cabin, closed the door softly and 
stood for a moment without speaking. 

“He’s sleeping like a baby,” she mur- 
mured. ‘Thank you for your kindness 
in sitting there. He loves to talk.” 

The Seal opened his mouth to pro- 
test, but his tongue refused orders. He 
moved toward the steps and the girl fol- 
lowed slowly. 

“You are not going to swim to the 
shore again,” protested Helen. “Take 
the little dinghy.” 

“T told her I’d swim over,” stam- 
mered Leander. ‘‘And I’d better be mov- 
ing. She—she might be wondering what 
has happened to me.” 

“But you wont swim back? Promise 
me that you'll take the loan of the 
boat.”’ 

The Seal stood on the steps before 
making a plunge, and a pleasant thrill 
passed over him as she spoke. ‘The 
golden-haired girl was concerned about 
his safety, and her words brought a glow 
that warmed him like wine. 

“T promised to swim over and back,’ 
he said quietly. 

“Yes, but you swam to the shore and 
back to get the brandy. And—and she 
wouldn’t know.” 

The Seal gave a little chuckle and 
dipped one foot in the water. 

“Do you think that fellow played 
tricks like that?” 

“What fellow?” 

“Why, Leander.” 

“No, but it would have been better 
if he had.” 

“Why?” 

“He was drowned.” 

The Seal drew his leg out of the 
water and looked up at the girl. “Gee, 
is that so?” he asked. 


, 


Golden Hair nodded solemnly. “He 
tried to swim across one night during 
a storm, and he was drowned. ‘The story 
tells how Hero flung herself into the 
sea when his body was washed ashore.” 

“Gee,” muttered The Seal, “that was 
bad luck. And he must have .been some 
swimmer, too.” 

He paused a moment as if considering 
something ; then he slipped quietly into 
the water. Holding to the bottom step 
he looked up at the girl above him. 

“I don’t think there’d be anything 
of that kind happen around here,” he 
said. 

“How ?” 

“Why, with Miss Hero, I mean.” 

He laughed quietly as he struck out 
for the shore, and the girl called out 
after him. 

“You'll take the boat?” she cried. 

“I’m going to call back to say good- 
night,” he said. “‘I left something near 
the steps.” 

“And you'll take the boat ?” 

“T’ll tell you then,” he cried gayly. 
“IT wont be long.” 


VI 


The Seal reached the shore, crossed 
the railway tracks and struck up the 
little path that led to the home of the 
Lady Gwendoline. ‘There was a luscious 
warmth in the night, and he walked with 
the springy tread of a panther up the 
shadowy path. 

Ihe house of the Lady Gwendoline 
was in darkness, and The Seal wondered 
what time it was. He had started from 
the Palisades at eight o’clock, but it 
seemed as if ages since had rolled by. 

Very quietly he skirted the silent 
house till he was underneath the window 
of Lady Gwendoline’s bedroom. He 
whistled softly, but there was no re- 
sponse. The window was open, but there 
was no light within the room. 

He picked up a small pebble and 
tossed it skillfully into the room. After 
a pause he sent another after it. 

“My, she’s a sound sleeper,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Not concerned much about poor 
Mr. Leander battling with the scows 
and the— Ah!” 
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Lady Gwendoline pus! 
out of the window and looked down 

“Who is if 
“Why, 
doing ? 

“T swam acr 
Che Seal. “You 


layed—struck a log, you know. ‘Thought 


, 
told me t 


I’d come and tell you lest y night— 
lest you might be anxious.” 

The Lady Gwendoline yawned and 
looked down witl lee eve p 
mpersonato1 Leander. “QO Splasl 
she cried. “I was so sl py that I went 
to bed early. I forgot all ibout the 
swim—really I did.”’ 

“That’s all right,’ said The Seal. 
“That’s all right, ‘wink | ust 
thought, you know, that you might hav 
been wondering if an ng Dp 


pened to me 

“Why, what could 
Splash ?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I just thought 
you’d be wondering if—if a scow had 
run me down.” 

The Lady 
little laugh of scorn, yawned = and 


tapped 


happe n to 


(;wendoline 


mouth with long 
] 


h 
ner 


fingers. ‘You are a foolish boy to thinl 
that I would allow silly notions like 


that to get into my head,” she said. “I 
was just tired, Splash, 
bed and forgot all about you.” 
“That’s all right, 
the modest Leander. ‘‘Sorry t 
you up. | thought I ought to tell 
you. You told me to swim across, 
know. You told me this afternoon.” 
“Yes, Splash, I know.” 
“Well, good-night, Twinky.” 
*(;ood-night,”’ the Lady 
doline. 
The Seal turned down the 
towards the river, but the 
mance that had blazed in 


just 


said Gwen- 
p 17 
flame of ro 


I'winky’s soul 


during the daylight hours came to lif¢ 
for a second. 
“Oh, Splash!” she cried. Splash ! 


Swim over to-morrow night. Start at 
eight o’clock and I'll be w 
you. Good-nig] Ag 

The Seal didn’t answer 
his way pondering 


He 
deeply. 


went on 
He was 


rather amused and much elated. 





LEANDER 


He reached the tracks 


railway 


stood for a oment looking at the black 
bulk suseboat. ‘The houseboat 
ittracted. A rocked drowsily on tl 

moon-whitened water. strange thoug ts 
climbed int the mind of Mr. War ny, 


s views on sundry things 


to a clum] ishes near the rails 

oT he mitation stuff is not the right 
dope,” he oquized. ‘Phony romance 
Is Ju moving picture = actor 
rigged 1 G rge Was neion l 
pretendit e's chasing the Britis 
off he B t the re *s enough ol 
real romat out if vou look for 

The S« ~ pped and eyed the clump 
of bus es It seem d is 1] the 1S 
nodded eciation of the views he 
id pu d. The Seal thrust S 

id { d vatched the clu ip 

tently | ’ id d d down Oo 


was no; 


nous o stir the leaves, vet he 


t had moved. 


The bush moved 


gain, and tl 


watcher’s muscles tightened. ‘The moon- 
eams gl upon something in the 
centel there w isa Crune 
ng noise ld of a heavy person 
truggling s feet, and Mr. Splash 
Waring turned on his heels and fled pre- 
( tately. 

‘Stop!’ roared a voice. ‘Halt!’ 

The Seal membered those words. 


He had heard them when he dashed 


down the patl th the flask of brandy, 
ind no iS s ears caught the pound 


ng of big shoes in his wake, the terror 
that had come to him a few hours bs 
fore gripped him again with three-fold 
force. If he is captured by the pursu 
1g Officer, there was a possibility of 
the golden-haired Helen and her grand 


into the matter. 


[he thought terrified him. If the police 
man had caught him in the first mad 
race, he woul hav been. the only cul 
prit. But nov s he fled up the track 


is mind pictured the stolen flask by the 


ind the polic eman’s 


nightstick at the top of the where 
foolishly placed it. 

For twenty yards he ran along the 
track, then dived hurriedly for the 


bushes. The water called to him, but it 


steps 


he had 
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would bring suspicion upon the house- 
boat if he sprang into the water in sight 
of the policeman. No sane officer would 
believe that he was swimming to a camp 
on the other side of the river. 

The puffing pursuer crashed after 
him, and warned by his experience in 
the previous race he used all his efforts 
to keep close to the fugitive. The Seal 
dodged around bushes; the human hip- 
po’ went through them. The Seal zig- 
zagged, but the policeman seemed to 
have uncanny powers that brought him 
to the youngster’s goal by the most di- 
rect route. 

The Seal ran out upon a small head- 
land above the river, turned and tried 
to make back towards the track. But the 
officer took the hypothenuse of the tri- 
angle while the fugitive covered the 
base and perpendicular. He loomed up 
in front of the imitation Leander like 
the statue of Memnon, and the Seal 
faltered. 

“Halt!” roared the policeman. “Stop 
or I'll put a bullet in you!” 

The river gurgled against the cliff, 
and The Seal heard the gurgle with a 
thrill of joy. The river called to him. 
He dodged the wild rush of the police- 
man and dived from the rock. 

The water was delicious after the 
wild race. The Seal felt his body tingle 
in its soft embrace. Swimming beneath 
the surface he struck out bravely, his 
mind conjuring up a picture of the 
officer standing upon the headland wait- 
ing anxiously for his head to appear 
above water. Fate was kind to him. 

He came to the surface twenty yards 
from the shore, and took a quick glance 
back. A wild bellow of rage came from 
the cliff; a stone plopped into the water 
a few feet from the swimmer’s head, and 
another “Halt! sped like a_ brass- 
tipped projectile across the water. But 
The Seal sent a laugh back in answer 
to the order. He struck out towards mid- 
stream. 


VII 


Straight out into the flashing river 
swam The Seal, his mind a mad tur- 
moil with the happenings of the night. 
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Twinky, for whose amusement he had 
undertaken to swim the river, had for- 
gotten all about the matter and retired 
to her cozy bed, and Twinky’s forget- 
fulness annoyed him. The golden-haired 
Helen had protested against what she 
considered his foolhardiness, and her 
concern was pleasing to The Seal. He 
wondered if Hero, while longing to see 
the face of Leander, was torn with anx- 
iety when she thought of the dangers 
her sweetheart braved, and when he re- 
flected on Hero’s ending, he came to 
the conclusion that the* girl on the 
houseboat possessed more of the attri- 
butes of the fair priestess of Venus than 
the Lady Gwendoline. 

‘“Twinky doesn’t think of a scow roll- 
ing over me,” he muttered, addressing 
the argent moon. “She wants me to do 
it to-morrow night just for her amuse- 
ment. 

The dignified moon evinced no inter- 
est in Twinky, but the swimmer was 
chock full of thoughts that urged him 
to put them into words. 

“What’s fun for her mightn’t be fun 
for me,” he soliloquized. “If one of 
those brick barges rolled over me it 
would be _ good-night, but ‘Twinky 
wouldn’t care. Not a bit of it! She just 
craves Romance and she doesn’t care 
if 1 am knocked out in the attempt to 
bring it to her.” 

He lifted himself a little out of the 
water and looked across towards the 
houseboat—then turned and swam stead 
ily towards it. He had promised to call 
on his way back from the shore, and he 
knew that the golden-haired Helen 
would be expecting him. 

With a long, steady stroke he made 
for the old boat. 

The Seal was within a few yards of 
the houseboat, and was making his way 
around to the steps when he stopped 
and paddled hurriedly into the shadow 
thrown by the boat. From the stretch of 
water between the vessel and the shore 
came the sound of oars and a sudden 
fear seized him. He peered from his 
hiding place across the moon-washed 
water, and saw that a boat with a single 
oarsman was making towards the house- 
boat. 
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“Tt’s the cop!” growled ‘The Seal. 
“The brute is coming here!”’ 

He waited patiently in the shadow 
while the boat approached. There was 
no mistake about the occupant. It was 
the big policeman, hot upon his trail. 

“The brute!” muttered The Seal. “I 
wonder what he is going to tell her.” 

His thoughts went at that moment 
to the policeman’s nightstick which he 
had hung near the steps of the house 
of fear seized him lest 


boat, and a wave 
the policeman might discover it. 
‘Gee,’ muttered The Seal, ‘‘what a 
mess I have brought them into! He'll 
tell her that I stole the brandy and I'll 
be off her visiting list.”’ 
he solitary oarsman rested his oars. 
“Houseboat, ahoy!” he cried. 
The Seal held his breath and listened. 


He heard the door of the cabin open 
and then the voice of the golden-haired 
Helen went out into the night. 


“What’s wrong?” cried the girl. 

“Everything’s wrong,’ answered the 
voice of the Law. “I want to warn you 
of a rough character that is playing the 
mischief over on the shore. He jumped 
into the water and I thought that he 
swam out this way. You have no young 
man on the houseboat, have you?” 

“No,” answered the girl. ‘There’s 
only grandfather and myself.” 

“Well, you want to be careful,” said 
the policeman. ‘I have just had a chase 
after this desperado, and I would not 
be a bit surprised if he paid you a visit. 
He stuck up a saloonkeeper over there 
on the shore and stole a bottle of brandy 
from him, and then in a fight with me 
he got away with my nightstick.”’ 

“Oh! came the voice of the Golden- 
haired One, and The Seal, hiding in the 
shadow, mentally piled abuse upon the 
head of the policeman. He perspired 
with horror at the thought of what the 
girl would think of him now that his 
character had been revealed to her by 
the officer. 

“He’s a tough’un,” continued the po- 
liceman. ‘I must get back to the shore 
in case he tries to get into one of the 
houses along the bank.” 

“But—but what shall 
comes here?” cried the girl. 
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“Scream for me,” answered the po- 


liceman promptly. “I will come across 
to you as quickly as I can, but I would 
advise you to have a lump of wood near 
and hand it to him the moment he 
climbs aboard.” 

The policeman, using the oars in a 
clumsy fashion, turned the boat and 
made for the shore, while The Seal held 
his breath and waited to hear the girl’s 
footsteps as she went back to the cabin 

But no sound came from the deck. 
Mr. Splash Waring listened intently, 
and was amazed to discover that the 
girl, instead of retiring to the cabin, 
had moved to a spot directly over him 
He had made up his mind to swim 
silently away the moment she gave him 
the opportunity. He was sick with shame 
and disappointment. 

No sound came from the deck, and 
The Seal was mystified. He wondered 
why the girl was waiting. She evidently 
had a reason for standing there upon 
the deck, and it was impossible for him 
to go while she was there. 

A voice came down to him out of the 
night, a soft voice that set his pulses 
pounding madly. 

“Mr. Leander?’ 

The Seal did not answer. 

“Are you still there?” asked the girl. 
“Wont you come aboard ?” 

Shamefacedly the Seal swam from out 
of his hiding place to the steps. She 
knew now, and the only thing that he 
could do was to beg forgiveness. 

“T am glad that you are back,” she 
said quietly. “I had something to give 
you.” 

The Seal could not speak. His tongue 
was glued to his mouth. 

“T asked the policeman what to do in 
case you should arrive,” she said, smil- 
ing at him, “and he told me to have a 
stick close and hand it to you—so here 
it is.” 

From the folds of her dress she drew 
the policeman’s nightstick, and _ she 
laughed merrily as she handed it to him. 

““Then—then you knew?” he stam 
mered stupidly. “You knew that I stole 
the brandy and all that?” 

“T didn’t think that you carried a 
wallet in your swimming suit,” she said, 
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smiling sweetly at him. “You stupid 
boy, of course I knew, and it was so 
fine of you to bring back the trophy in 
the shape of the policeman’s nightstick. 
I found it by the steps.”’ 

The Seal stood for a moment regard- 
ing her with shining eyes; then he 
stepped forward and put out his hand. 

“Gee, you are all to the good,” he 
cried. “Say, you are—you are the real 
thing. Why, another girl might have 
forgotten herself and told that big brute 
that I was here. You knew, didn’t you? 
You knew all the time?” 

“Yes, I knew,” answered Helen. “I 
saw you swimming towards the boat.” 

The boy gripped the little hand which 
she had given him and held it for a few 
moments without speaking. 

“Say,” he murmured at last, “if you 
don’t mind, I am going to sit down here 
for a while and take some thorns out 
of my feet. The big brute chased me a 
mile up the river and my feet are like 
pincushions.”’ 

It was two hours later when the 
watchman on a brick barge that was one 
of a batch which a snorting tug was 
slowly hauling down stream, received 
a hail from the solitary occupant of a 
dinghy that was making for the Pali- 
sades. 

“Whither away to the Lands beyond 
the Sunset?” cried the dinghy occupant 

“What?” roared the watchman on the 
barge. “‘What’s bitin’ you?” 

“Whither away to the Lands beyond 
the Sunset?” shouted the other. “The 


route, sailorman, the route!” 
You’ve got ’em!” cried the watch- 
man. “You're drunk!” 

The dinghy occupant stood up in his 
little boat, and a nightstick whizzed 
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through the air. It went dangerously 
close to the head of the watchman and 
fell upon the deck of the barge 

The astonished watchman picked up 
the stick, and then in a voice of wonder, 
spoke to the youth in the dinghy 

“Say, I didn’t know you were an 
officer!” he cried. “I didn’t, so help 
me !”’ 

“Well, you had better be careful 
another time,” said Mr. Waring. “Be 
careful whom you are giving impudenc« 
to. I asked a civil question, my man 

“But what is it you want to know? 
cried the watchman. 

“The route to the Land of Happ 
ness,” shouted the dinghy man. “I’m 
going there. Sing it out, sailorman. ‘Th¢ 
golden land where sorrow never comes 
Whither away ?” 

“Search me,” replied the astonished 
watchman. ‘Why, I never heard of the 
spot, Mister!” 

Splash Waring chuckled to himself 
as he turned the dinghy towards the 
camp, while the watchman, still holding 
the nightstick in his hands, drifted 
away down the moon-washed river. 

“Is that you, Splash?” came a ques 
tion from the shore. 

“Splash? No, I am not Splash,” an 
swered the occupant of the dinghy. “I 
am Mr. Leander of the Hellespont.” 

Then the dinghy occupant lifted uy 
his voice and sang: 


Oh, Mr. Leander, a-swimming he 
would go, 

To meet a girl who was calle 
He-ro. 
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“Shut up!” cried the questioner on 
the shore. ‘‘Moonbeams have got into 
your brain and turned ypu crazy!” 
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re GIRL—lithe, dark, beautiful 
| A —stood on the hill listening 
to the far off rumble of the 


———= Turkish and Bulgarian _ bat- 
teries. Since morning had 
seemed to sound nearer—to have become 
a more definite threat to the 
the hollow. The Turks seemed to have 
been driven back again, and, this time, 
directly toward Korisela. 

“But our men must here first! 
They shall!’ the girl told herself. For 
three days she had heard that echo of 
the artillery rumbling over the moors, 
now louder, thunderous. It 
might again be deceptive. Catherine 
Bartcha slipped quietly back to Korisela 
and busied herself. ‘There was enough 
and more for her to do. 

Ordinarily more than a hundred men, 
women and children were occupied with 
flock or in field about the score of stout 
little stone cottages which formed the 
hamlet of Korisela, peopled by Bulga 


the guns 


village in 


get 


now less 


rians, but lying within the ‘Turkish 
border. Now only women and young 


children and a few very old men re 


mained. Weeks before, every man and 
boy able to bear a rifle had fled across 
the border to Bulgaria to recruit in the 
regiments now advancing to free 
land. 
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Some few of the women also had gone 
across the border with the men. “When 
you are not one to remain 
behind,” they had said to Catherine. 

“T am daughter of the chief-man. It 
is my place to stay as long as any others 
remain, to to our homes and our 
flocks,” she returned. ‘‘Besides, now that 
the armies are gathered and fight, there 
is less danger here than when there was 
peace. If our men are gone from our 
villages, so are the Turks from theirs.”’ 

“Nevertheless, such a girl as you can 
run no risk,” the women persisted, as 
they looked at her clear, large eyes, her 
delicate her full lips, her 
rounded bosom. 

“There is another reason than you tell 
to us which makes you stay,” an old 
neighbor had said this morning. “Is 
there not?” she questioned directly. 

The girl evaded the direct answer. 

“We are in no greater danger than be- 
fore. Perhaps the Turks come nearer ; 
but cannot our men still come first ?” 

The boys, running into the village 
that noon, brought the answer to that 
question. The Turks, as the sound of 
the guns had told the girl, were being 
driven back and no longer were being 
beaten away from the village; regiments 
of wild. maddened men were already a 
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few miles away upon the Korisela road, 
and the Bulgarians were still beyond. 

Panic—the flight of the unprotected 
women before the army in rout—seized 
those who remained in the village. Pil 
ing upon their bullock wains the useless 
contents of one cottage, abandoning all 
but the babes in the next, the women 
wildly clubbed the caravan away. 

In an hour only three old men and 
four of the women, too wrinkled to fear 
outrage, remained to hide themselves if 
the Turks came on, to tend the sheep if 
the village should be spared. Gathering 
on the slope beyond the Bartcha cottage 
on the edge of the town, they stood 
tremulously together watching for the 
first sign of the enemy on the road. 

At the window of the cottage behind 
them, Catherine Bartcha looked out for 
an instant—but not in the direction from 
which the soldiers would come, rather in 
the way in which the carts had gone. 
Satisfied that she had not been missed 
in the flight, she sank below the window 
and raised before her a photograph 
the likeness of a fine-looking, direct- 
eyed, straight-featured boy, with his 
hair cut and brushed back after the 
American fashion and wearing the Ameri 
can-cut uniform which is used in military 
instruction at the State University of 
Wisconsin. The photograph bore the 
name of a photographer at Madison and 
a date four years before. Across it was 
written in Bulgarian in a boy’s bold hand, 
“Catherine from Marin; with all love.” 

Suddenly the girl snatched up her look- 
ing-glass and scrutinized her face and 
her dress. She put down the picture and, 
holding the glass with one hand, she 
tugged the bodice of her waist about and 
tried to smooth her skirt over her hips. 
Then, delving under the cushions where 
she had hidden it, she brought out an old 
American illustrated paper. It opened at 
a page showing pictures of American 
women. She hastily loosed her hair and let 
it fall over her shoulders. Seizing her 
brush, she worked with it many minutes 
to approximate as nearly as she could the 
head-dress of a woman in the pictures. 
Finally her efforts were at least partially) 
satisfactory, and she put down her brush 
and went out. 

She found the old men and women on 
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the slope near her cottage, standing with 
their backs to the setting sun, casting 
long shadows down to the moor beyond. 
lhe girl’s shadow, mingling with theirs, 
first told them that she was behind them. 
An old woman turned and saw her. 

“Catherine!” It was a cry of surprise 
and alarm. 

The girl did not heed it. She gazed 
down the road. ‘Who will come first,” 
she asked coolly, “our army or the 
Purks?” 

A bent man, proud of his far-sighted 
eyes, answered: “Neither comes nearer 
now. The Turks have stopped their re 
treat. See.”” He pointed a shaking, crook 
ed finger to the dim haze on the crest 
of the hills. “That is the fog of their 
rifles. ‘hey are firing, lying down; so 
we don’t see them.” 

The evening breeze brought, with the 
rumble of the far-off artillery, the faint 
rattle of rifle fire. 

“T see,” the girl said. “So our men 
must be just beyond.” 

“Though our men were at their very 
heels, it is not such as you that the ‘lurk- 
ish soldiers would spare!” It was again 
the voice of the woman who had first 
rebuked the girl. ‘You may still catch the 
carts; there is time; go.” 

Ihe girl shook her head ; no other argu- 
ment or command influenced her. She 
stood with the others, watching till dark- 
ness was settling down over the moors. 

Che old people, unable to see clearly 
any longer, parted to attend to the sheep 
and cattle which had been left from the 
flight. But only after it was quite dark 
did the girl return to her cottage. The 
lamp within was lighted, and one of the 
old women, the neighbor who had spoken 
to her before on the hill, was waiting for 
her. This woman had been Catherine’s 
best friend since her mother’s death. She 
had been to the girl’s sleeping-room and 
held the picture of the boy in her hand. 

“Your father trusted to me to get you 
away before the ‘Turks could come,” she 
said simply. “It was the last thing he 
asked before he went to join the Bulga- 
rians.”’ She looked down at the picture. 
“So this is why you would not go. You 
think Marin will come with the Bul- 
garian soldiers?” 

The woman did not try to argue more. 





























Suddenly the girl snatched up her looking glass and scrutinized her face and dress. 
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She only smiled, her eyes a little wet, 
ind extended her arms; so, in a mo- 
ment, the girl was in them, sobbing: 

“You know that I love him still! I 
think always of him! I must always love 
him !” 

The old woman patted her tenderly. 
“Yes, I know; of course, I know.” 

“But he,”—the girl hid her face more 
completely—“he has not sent a word to 
me for more than a year now, more 
than a year; and before his letters 
stopped coming, they were only friend- 
ly.” 

“IT could see; I could see,’ 
woman whispered. 

“But now I know he must be back 
from America. He must be with the 
army just over there! They have all 
come from all over the world; surely 
he came.” 

“He was a good Bulgarian,” the wom- 
an agreed. 

“So he would look for me when the 
army comes, wouldn’t he? Even just as 
a friend, he would do that. I must be 
here. If the Turks come first, why I can 
kill myself. That would be easy. But if 
our men came first and Marin, and he 
looked for me, the one time he would 
look, and I were not here!” 

The girl hesitated, entreaty in her 
voice. The old woman remained silent. 

“T am different, too, from when he 
went away. More than he thinks. I can 
read English, if I don’t speak it well. 
I—”’ She checked herself. 

The old woman gently patted the 
young cheek. From outside, above the 
low murmur of the distant guns, a heavy 
thudding of artillery shook the air. 

“The Turks must have brought their 
cannon nearer,” the old woman said. 

“And my hair done like the American 
girls, is it not nice?” the girl coaxed. The 
old woman now patted the glossy coils 
with a hand that trembled. 

“Our men must be falling and dying 
on the hills out there,” she said. 

The girl jumped up. Artillery was now 
shaking the earth. “Our men dying— 
Marin, perhaps. I must do something. 
I can’t just wait so close and listen!” 

“There is no crossing the Turkish lines 
to get to our army to-night,” the old 
woman reminded. 
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“But I must do something,” the girl 
cried. 

The old woman’s eyes saw dough 
standing in the bread trough. 

“You cannot fight, Catherine, but you 
can bake,” she said. 

“Bake ?” 

“Messengers said the Turks are 
starving; no food for days has been 
brought to their trenches. Our men may 
be hungry, too. Food will help them 
fight.” 

‘Then let’s bake, bake, bake all night, 
cried the girl. 

She hurried to the oven. The old wom- 
an, after helping her make the fire, dis- 
appeared into the next room and returned 
bearing an unused fekneh, or kneading 
trough. In the ¢fekneh, according to the 
old custom, the gifts of the man are 
given to the woman upon betrothal. 

The girl cried out upon seeing it. 

“Marin would wish you to use it to- 
night for bread for our soldiers,” the old 
woman said. “Who knows? You may 
knead in it bread for him.” 

The girl seized it. The heavier thud- 
ding of the guns resounded again. She 
pressed her lips tight-shut and went to 
work. 

She put the loaves that had been set 
into the oven. Then she brought flour, 
water and leaven to mix more dough. 
Both turned to the work. The old woman 
used the old kneading trough; the girl 
used the new. Soon the pleasant odor of 
baking bread filled the house. 

Again, and more furious, the artil- 
lery rafale arose without. The Bulgari- 
ans were sending night assaults to dis- 
lodge the Turkish regiments from their 
new entrenchments. The louder uproar 
was from field guns which the Turkish 
commander had shifted to support the 
new position. And through it all the girl 
baked frantically in her cottage. 
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Out on the moors late that evening the 
Bulgarians began bringing up artillery 
and infantry reserves to strengthen their 
attacking regiments. These infantry re- 
serves, mostly made up of peasants and 
shepherds from Macedonia and Thrace. 
marched at nine o’clock into the road 
leading toward Korisela. 

That night the road in the hollow be- 
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tween the hills was in wretched condi 
tion. The rain which had poured down 
during the week had cleared twenty-four 
hours before; but the clear, cool, sunlit 
day of battle had only hardened the deep 
ruts on the rises and let the run-off water 
settle in pools and mires of mud in the 
hollows. In this mud—in places almost 
thigh deep—men, as well as the horses 
and oxen struggling with the heavy field 
batteries, were slowed so as to choke the 
road. 

As the first companies thus 
checked, the rest of the reserves, strug 
gling to advance, crowded in close to 
gether—so close that when the leaders 
halted the whole column 
This was maddening to all those men of 
the reserves who were now being ordered 
to the fighting front for the first time; 
it was more than maddening to that par- 
ticular regiment of Thracian volunteers 
whom one of these halts held beside the 
sacked and burned village of Dorsu. For, 
to some score of these men, the blackened 
and still smoking ruins beside the road 
had been homes. 

Only twelve hours before, the ‘Turks 
had retreated over that ground, and the 
men of this regiment hunted wildly for 
their wives and children. They tore wood 
for torches from their own walls to see 
to uproot the ruins. Then husbands’ 
voices choked in helpless horror. Fathers 
screamed, hoarse for vengeance, over 
little blood smeared heaps. 

The others of the regiment, whose 
homes lay on the other side of the Turk 
ish lines, cursed at the delay and yelled 
for the reason for cheers that floated 
back from the troopers farther along. 
The first cheers ceased ; others answered, 
weak, faint, as if far off. Shrill, quick 
notes of a peasant’s gaida bagpipe pene- 
trated the blackness beyond the torches ; 
there came commands of bullock drivers, 
the squish of oxen through the mud, the 
creak and suck of clay-caked wain- 
wheels. 

“They are bringing back the wound- 
ed,” ran from tongue to tongue. 

The men ahead stepped out of the 
road ; the dim, yellow glow of a lantern 
glinted on the long horns of yoked oxen, 
upon the brow of the driver trudging 
beside the first cart. Then the lantern 
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disclosed the burden of prostrate and 
bandaged men. The wain racked overt 


rock and down rut, gurgled through mud 
and lurched on. It was impossible for any 
of the wounded to rest. A peasant boy, 
perched precariously above the bullocks 
of the second cart, piped the gaida mer 


rily. When he ceased, the wounded 
stirred and struggled up. The weak 
voices cheered faintly. Loud cheers -in 


return swept up and down the line of 
strong men. 

Lanternless carts creaked after these, 
vague, mantled in the night-blackness. 
From some, steady voices assured that 
the men upon them lived; from others, 
only silence. A woman called gently for 
a lantern from another. An ox driver 
stumbled forward with it. The woman 
took it and its light showed her kneeling 
in the straw beside a boy. She held 
the light before his face with one hand, 
and with the other took a cross from her 
bosom and held it before his wide eyes. 
The wain wallowed and lurched in the 
mud. The woman bent nearer, the light 
now showing her face. She thrust the 
cross quietly back into her bosom and 
softly closed the boy’s eyes. 

A tall young officer, who was in charge 
of the detachment on the side of the road 
directly opposite, started toward her with 
sudden recognition. For an instant, as 
though opposing the impulse, he checked 
himself; then he stepped out into the 
road. 

“Is it you, Rania?” he asked the wom- 
an, as he strode beside the cart. 

“Who is it?’ She peered at him. 

“Marin.” 

“Marin ?” 

“Marin Pograz.”’ 

The woman held the lantern so it gave 
better light over the side of the wain. 





It showed a young man’s face, with 
strong, handsome features—a face of ed 
ucation and experience. His bearing 


showed ease and poise. 

“Then you did not become an Ameri- 
can?” the woman exclaimed. 

“An American? No.” 

“So you stayed only to become a gentle 
man ?” 

He realized her glance was at his 
shoulder-strap. “At the State University 
in America where I was, we had drills 
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under arms. I really learned little; but 
when I told them of it in Sofia, they let 
me be lieutenant of the men coming in 
from our villages.” 

“Our villages?” the woman repeated 
in the same tone of half surprise, half 
reproach. “So you still think of yourself 
as of us?” 

Ihe young man returned her look even- 
ly. “I have come back to fight for our 
country.” 

The woman’s gaze dropped. “You 
have not asked for Cafherine Bartcha,” 
she said. 

The young man hesitated. Finally— 
“There are a few men from near Kori- 
sela in our regiment. ‘hey told me some 
of the women stayed in the village.” 

“Yes. Catherine stayed with them.” 

“And the Turks are upon Korisela?”’ 
There was a note of horror in his voice. 

“Perhaps not, if you get quickly to the 
front,”’ a new voice spoke in. A man who 
had been lying as quietly as the racking 
of the cart would let him, lifted his head. 

“What is that?” Marin asked. 

“T was at the end of our lines two hours 
ago,” the man replied. ““The Turks had 
not dropped back as far as Korisela. 
They are in the hills this side.” 

An order ran along the ranks of 
standing soldiers. Marin, hearing it, has- 
tily said good-by to the woman and re- 
joined his company. There had come a 
break in the file of wains. ‘The re-in- 
forcing column, ordered to proceed, 
marched an hour more to the sound of 
artillery in action ahead. Then the com- 
mand came to rest. The strong, uncom- 
plaining men threw themselves down 
upon the ground in their sheep-skins 
and woolen coats. Some slept. Others 
only waited, hollow-eyed, for the dawn. 

It was not cold or physical discomfort 
that kept so many awake. It was the un- 
quenchable fire of men, born and bred 
through generations of fruitless revolts, 
now joined together in an army strong 
enough to conquer their despoilers. At 
last they were meeting their ravagers 
with an army. 

A soldier next to Marin was sitting 
with his knees drawn up to his chin, his 
arms clasping them, rocking with head 
bent over. Marin heard him muttering 
to himself as he rocked. 
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“Tale—tale for my son murdered— 
my daughter taken! Tale for my father. 
Tale—” The counting of the tally of his 
vengeance ran back from his wrongs 
through the generations. Marin recog- 
nized him as a man who had been tor- 
tured by the Turks. How could he sleep 
so near battle with the hated ? 

Marin began to count too. His tally 
for vengeance was as great as the other’s. 
He thought of his father and brothers 
hacked to death with their ‘‘Freedom or 
Death” caps on their heads, of his moth- 
er, self-shot as she was taken. He 
thought of the men and women of his 
blood ravaged in the generations before, 
and the outrages and oppressions which 
had forced the hopeless uprisings in 
which they had fallen. But it was not 
definitely these thoughts which kept him 
disturbed, upset. It was the rebuke to 
him on account of Catherine Bartcha— 
a rebuke which he recognized was de- 
served as far as Catherine or her friends 





could understand. 

Ihe smell of the soil, the straw on the 
moors and the sheep-skin coats brought 
Catherine and the old conditions before 
him vividly. She was a bright, active 
little figure—a pretty, brown-eyed little 
elf—with whom he played in happy 
days in Korisela when he was a boy. 
They were mere peasant children, look- 
ing forward to no more than life in 
Korisela or death in an uprising. ‘Then 
came a revolt. His family was wiped 
out. And he, Marin, was brought wound- 
ed to Alexander Bartcha’s cottage, and 
there in later years, he and Catherine 
had pledged themselves to marry. 

The girl was all joy over the prospect. 
But it sobered the boy. He had seen 
how hopeless and useless these scat- 
tered struggles were. He burned to find 
some way to punish the Turks. Then a 
young Bulgarian came to visit the village. 
He had been to a college which an Amer- 
ican had founded on the shores of the 
Bosporus. The young man told Marin 
he had learned there and had come to see 
that there was only one way ; that, before 
the Balkan States could throw off the 
rule of the Turk, they must prepare for a 
great, united war. 

So Marin, when he was strong again, 
said good-by to Catherine. He went 
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“Is it you, Rania?” he asked the woman. as he strode beside the cart. 
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down to the little American cullege and 
began to realize for the first time, by 
learning more of other countries, how 
primitive, backward and simple his peo- 
ple were—how far they, or thei: leaders 
at least, must progress before they could 
make Thrace and Macedonia intc a na- 
tion. He wrote of these things to Cath 
erine, and, when he returned to Korisela, 
he and she planned their future to- 
gether; for he was teaching her to read 
some of his books. 

When the young Turks took over the 
government at Stamboul, Marin and 
Catherine thought Thrace might be 
freed. Marin gave her the nekneh ai 
gifts of betrothal. But Bulgaria was able 
to proclaim only its own independence ; 
the men of Macedonia and Thrace must 
wait. Then one of the American teachers 
asked Marin to accompany him to Amer- 
ica. 

America! It seemed the end of the 
world to Catherine. To Marin it was a 
new world. There he found how little he 
had learned at the college in Turkey. 
That had not changed him. It had kept 
him still a village boy and merely told 
him of affairs outside. But America! 
America brought him among those affairs 
and gave him some part in them. It had 
not made him less a ‘Thracian ; but it had 
made it impossible for him to be content 
to occupy only such a place as he might 
have had before. He was proud—pas- 
sionately proud—of his simple, hardy, 
deadly serious peasant soldiers sleeping 
about him, but he was no longer one of 
them. He was changed from them, as he 
knew he was changed from Catherine in 
a way that she could not even compre- 
hend. He had realized the change com- 
ing a couple of years before in America. 
It was inevitable; he could not prevent 
it. Yet, since he had been bethrothed, he 
acknowledged he deserved the rebuke he 
had received from the woman in the wain. 

Marin was glad when the order came 
to advance and the sleeping men roused 
and struggled forward. The roar of artil- 
lery broke out straight ahead. The col- 
umn marched down the slanting road 
to the right of the guns, and kept on. As 
the sun rose over the hills, Marin saw the 
regiment ahead leaving the road and 
spreading out over the moors. Shells, 
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coming from nowhere, burst above them. 
As Marin’s men spread out after the 
others, he ordered them to drop down 
as they lost the protection of the slope 
ahead. They were within range of the 
Turkish rifle fire. 

It was battle he was going into—a 
great battle. The revolts and uprisings 
of his boyhood, which had seemed to him 
once so vital and terrible, were trifling, 
petty, compared with this. No more hid 
ing and quick dashing of little bands, 
always about to be overwhelmed. ‘This 
was war, real, big-gun, modern war. 
His people, the same shepherds and 
peasants of-the hopeless little “Death or 
Freedom” revolts, were going into a 
world’s battle. And he, a peasant boy, 
felt the exultation of command. 

He ordered his men to rush forward. 
They rose and ran. Gaps had opened 
here and there about him. But Marin 
saw that almost all the shepherds under 
his command had reached the top of the 
rise. There they lay on their bellies, their 
heads and guns just above the hill, 
firing. 

‘Two dips and two rises of the moor 
beyond the extreme Turkish trenches, 
Marin saw the village of Korisela in the 
sunlight. Light smoke was rising from 
the chimneys of two of the cottages. 
With his field-glasses he recognized one 
of these as the cottage of Alexander 
Bartcha; but with the battle going on 
before and all about him,—the move- 
ments of thousands of men _ together, 
their visible death at moments by hun 
dreds, the deafening shock of shells 
above him, and the boom from his own 
batteries behind,—the fate of the little 
cluster of houses beyond the ‘Turkish 
lines and the life or death of whoever 
might be within them, seemed insignifi- 
cant. His breath quickened; his heart 
seemed to fill his whole chest with its 
hammering. Korisela became merely 
a village occasionally in sight; concern 
over Catherine, when he thought of her, 
brought no halt to his heart. 

Behind him, Marin heard fresh Bul- 
garian batteries crashing into action. He 
saw that the Turks were pushing com- 
pany after company over the hill brow 
to fill the gaps made by the Bulgarian 
shrapnel and rifle fire. Yet, as the Bul- 











garian artillery found the range ac- 
curately, the Turkish line, as a whole, 
began to recoil. 

And the line of the Thracian shep- 
herds edged forward. Officers com- 
manded, yelled. 

“It’s not time yet! An assault will 
only waste life.” Marin, jumping up 
with the other officers, cried to the men, 
striking them, trying to pull them back ; 
but the peasants and shepherds who had 
suffered the ravage and outrage of years 
—the men of the desperate uprising and 
revolts where quarter was never asked 
and never’ given—disregarded _ their 
officers. 

“With the bayonet! With the knife!” 
they called to one another, and rose, 
shaking off their wadded coats and free- 
ing their arms, crouching and advanc- 
ing till the line to Marin’s left bulged 
far forward. 

And as they saw the assault start, 
the Turks already seemed giving way; 
they fell back, and the shepherds saw 
it—saw their ravagers about to escape. 
Mad with the lust for blood, the shep- 
herds sprang forward. Where the bulge 
had begun to Marin’s left, it continued, 
as the men leading the advance rushed 
and dropped and rushed again, drawing 
the whole line of attack after them, and 
hurling it forward pointed like a great 
wedge to cut the Turkish line. The rem- 
nants of the Turkish brigade, terribly 
torn by the Bulgarian shrapnel, broke 
before them and fled; but not before the 
point of the wedge pierced the line and 
divided the rout, folding back the main 
body of Turks toward their center, but 
pushing off to the right and cutting away 
from the rest some hundreds of the 

Turkish infantry and hurling them in 
their flight toward the Korisela road. 

Up this road they fled, unobserved in 
the general rout, save by one Bulgarian 
artillery officer, somewhere in the rear. 
He followed them with his shrapnel as 
they ran into the road, and burst his shells 
above them ; but he could not head them 
off or check them. Instead, his shells, 
hailing down death upon them, only hur- 
ried them on and drove them faster to- 
ward the tiny village lying exposed, un- 
defended, before them. 
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The ground that the shepherds had 
won was strewn with weapons, accouter- 
ments, dying and wounded men. Marin 
gathered his company and gazed about 
with the hot thrill of victory. But sud- 
denly, sickeningly, off to his right he saw 
again the village of Korisela ; he saw the 
Korisela road—and in the road, strug- 
gling frantically toward the village, with 
the battery fire from behind harrying 
them to greater speed, the Turks. 

Marin, seeing them, suddenly remem- 
bered that column of smoke he had seen 
rising peacefully from Alexander Bart- 
cha’s cottage. All unconcern was gone. 
His pulses rose wildly ; and in that min- 
ute, everything, all the mighty move- 
ments of the men, their suffering, death 
or victory were as nothing. Turkish sol- 
diers were upon the Korisela road and 
Catherine Bartcha was there in the first 
cottage they would reach! 

He called to his men wildly and 
pointed out the Turks on the road. He 
seized a rifle and bounded down the 
first slope, his hundred following with 
the fleetness of desperation. If, by run- 
ning over the moors, they could reach 
the town first, Catherine might be saved. 

All the time the girl was unaware 
of her danger. She was even exulting, 
for she and the seven old people had 
gathered on the slope near her father’s 
cottage to watch the great body of Turks 
swept off by the Bulgars. The ridges in 
the road cut the oncoming detachment of 
Turks from view. 

The Bulgarian troops, as far as the 
women and the old men could see, had 
swept the field clear. They must soon 
advance over it toward Korisela. Cather- 
ine and the woman, who had baked all 
night, and whose ovens still were filled 
with baking loaves, stood waiting eagerly 
for the first of their hungry men to come 
to claim the bread. So the sudden sight of 
the first of the Turks, appearing over the 
ridge of the moor, threw them into a 
panic. Hesitating between an attempt to 
hide themselves or now tardily to run 
away, only the girl saw the hundred shep- 
herd soldiers running over the ridges to 
their aid. She called back the old men 
who had decided upon flight, and pointed 
out their soldiers. 
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“Tnto the houses,” she cried. ‘We must 
barricade.” 

he girl seemed all at once to have 
the strength of a man. She moved fur- 
niture alone or helped the old people to 
make the two first cottages, her father’s 
and the one opposite, safe. 

Looking out, she saw that Marin and 
his Bulgarians reached the village ahead 
of the Turks and dropped flat on the 
top of the little hill to stem the ap- 
proach. She could see bodies writhe, then 
lie limp, as some of the defenders were 
hit. If they could only know of her bar- 
ricade! In an instant she was running 
to the hill, with a hail of rifle balls 
around her. But none of the Bulga- 
rians saw her. She called to them, 
but they did not hear. She saw one, 
in different dress, who seemed to be an 
officer, though he was lying on his face, 
firing with the others. As his figure 
stretched out and his bare head raised to 
aim his rifle, fancy that she knew him 
choked her. She ran to him, all a-trem- 
ble, and touched him, almost unable to 
speak as she crouched over him. 

“Marin!” she cried. 

He turned his head and, instantly, 
roughly, his arm struck her down upon 
the ground beside him. 

“Catherine! What are you doing here ?” 
he demanded thickly, as he reloaded his 
rifle. 

“They will kill you all here. You have 
no chance,” she cried. “Come back with 
me. I have barricaded the house.” 

He was firing again. She saw that he 
understood. He called a command to his 
men. The girl felt his hand clutch her 
arm as he rose; he held her crouching 
before him as they both ran. Strangely, 
though the Turkish bullets sang about 
them, she found herself trying to know 
whether, in his grasp of her, there was 
more than the guard of a man over any 
woman. Men on both sides of them fell 
during the short dash, but she and Marin 
reached her cottage unhurt. He thrust 
her into it, as he stood directing his men. 

“Four or five go into the big houses 
on both sides of the road, the stone houses 
only, where they are barricaded. Keep 
together.” 

Catherine, tugging at him to pull him 
in, at last got him behind the door. She 
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closed it, and barricaded it, while he 
joined the defenders at the window. 

As his men fell, Marin shifted others to 
their places. Catherine watched, to bar 
ricade where one fell and there was no 
other to take his place. As she worked, 
Marin called sharp, curt directions and 
she found herself listening to his tones, 
as well as the words, waiting in vain 
for some note of sweetness she could 
cling to. And, now, as the Turks closed 
in uglily around them, Marin seemed no 
longer to speak to her even as a man to 
a woman, but to command her merely 
as one of his men. 

A soldier, who had been defending a 
window by himself, was wounded. Marin 
called to the girl. Obediently, she bar- 
ricaded the window from below. The 
Turks swarmed about it. Another shep- 
herd at the window next to Marin fell. 
Another sprang to his place, when a tall 
Turk, already wounded, seized a gun 
from a fellow and strode to the window. 
Marin saw him, and shot him with his re- 
volver; but before the man died, he 
reached his bayoneted rifle within the 
window, and spitted the shepherd crouch- 
ing to reload. 

One after another of the defenders 
fell. Catherine abandoned her barricad- 
ing and took her revolver and stood be- 
side Marin. He let her empty it, then 
pressed her down below the window and 
to one side. 

She saw that he was wounded ; blood 
streamed over his face. She tried to rise 
to him; but he pushed her back, swayed 
and fell to the floor. She knelt beside 
him. 

Now the cottage was entirely undefend- 
ed; death was all about them within; 
without crowded the makers of death. 
Everything grew hazy, unreal. Catherine 
felt no fear, no despair. She had forgot- 
ten the Turks, the battle, the awful death 
in store. She had forgotten the war, the 
years of loneliness and heartbreak. She 
was with Marin, the peasant again, her 
bethrothed. Lovingly she followed his 
dizzy gaze at her and about the room. 

“Help me up,” he asked her, as he 
fumbled with his revolver. 

Her eyes widened with terror. She 
clung to him. 

“No. They will only kill you alone,” 


























She picked up a loaf and toss i it with all her might out of the little back window. 
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she cried. ‘‘We must die together, Marin, 
or I must die first.” 

She kissed him and pressed closer. 

Marin caught her face in his hands 
almost savagely. 

“T love you,” he said. ‘Love you, love 
you, love you! It is not because we are’ to 
die. I knew when I saw them coming 
toward you—the Turks on the road. Oh, 
Catherine, all at once nothing else 
counted but your danger. I love you!” 

“Why don’t they come and kill us?” 
she sobbed. ‘“Together—before this mo- 
ment tan pass—why don’t they come?” 

Marin half arose and listened. ‘They 
are around at the back now,” he said. The 
shots had almost ceased; the noise and 
the struggle in the front had died down ; 
but at the back, as Marin said, the Turks 
outside seemed to be scuffling—fighting 
among themselves. And there came to 
the two at bay on the floor of the cottage, 
the strong, pleasant smell of baking 
bread. 

Catherine sprang to the little window 
which opened toward the oven-shed back 
of the house. 

“The loaves,” she cried. “The bread. 
They are at the ovens where some was 
baking. They’re fighting. They’re grab- 
bing like crazy men for the _ loaves. 
They’re knocking each other down to 
get at the bread.” 

“They are starving, yes!’ Marin re- 
peated. ‘‘We cut them off from their sup- 
plies for days. Starving!” 

“They're starving!’ Catherine more 
fully sensed it. She stood at the window, 
watching the Turks without their seeing 
her, as they scuffled among themselves 
for a snatch at the ovens. Now she could 
see that they no longer looked like sol 
diers—bony and sunken-eyed, ravenous 
as the smell of the fresh loaves assailed 
them, they clutched and grabbed for the 
bread, tearing apart the lumps of half- 
baked dough till, when the ovens were 
emptied, they turned and rushed again 
at the door of the cottage and beat upon 


, 
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it. 

For a second Catherine looked to her 
revolver. She began jamming cartridges 
into the chambers. Then suddenly she let 
cartridges and revolver fall, while she ran 
to the pile of loaves she had baked for 


her Bulgarian soldiers in the night. She 
picked up one and tossed it with all her 
might out of the little back window. 

At once there was a hoarse yelling. ‘he 
battering on the door stopped. She could 
hear the rush after the loaf. Then she 
tossed out another loaf, and another, till 
the pile was almost gone. 

Outside the yelling became a clamor 
as she paused a minute. She threw another 
of the big loaves and for a minute the 
yelling subsided as men grappled to 
pull out chunks and crowd them into 
their mouths. In that space Catherine and 
Marin heard the note of a bugle. 

“Qh God, Catherine, they’re coming 
to help us,” he cried, and tried to rise. 
One leg bent under him. ‘‘We must keep 
them off a little longer. I must fight.” 

“Wait,” commanded the girl. “They 
didn’t hear the bugle. They’re calling 
for more bread.” And she began tearing 
the remaining loaves in halves, then 
quarters, before throwing them out. 

Above the clamor of the Turks, she 
could hear an irregular volley, and feel 
the trembling of the floor from oncoming 
hoofs. But the Turks out at the back 
did not hear or regard till the Bulgarian 
horsemen were upon them. A few turned 
for an instant and seemed about to make 
resistance. But the horsemen fired as they 
rode up; and Catherine heard Turkish 
voices calling, “Surrender! We surrend- 
er!” Others, nearer the window, con- 


tinued to call only for food, food! These 


she saw still tearing the loaves she flung 
them as the Bulgarian cavalry took them. 

She threw open the door of the cottage 
to the Bulgarian officer who dismounted ; 
then she ran and knelt beside Marin. 

As she bent over him, her hair was 
disheveled, her skirt was torn, bloody. 
Every trace of the little art she had used 
to try to make herself look like the 
girls of America was gone. She knelt 
there, unpretending, unadorned, just 
woman: a woman, tender, strong, fear- 
less, tried, with a love-light burning in 
her wonderful, dusky eyes. 

“Catherine,” cried Marin, reaching 
for her and holding her. “Catherine, 
I’m not going to die. I’m going to live. 
I’m going to live all my life with you, 
for you, my betrothed !” 
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T= HE Guards band began to 


play some ‘Leonora’ music, 
| “Oh, your moods, your multi- 


— tudinous moods, Derek,” Paul- 
ine sighed. ““They spoil your game. You 
talk of instinct, of premonition, of an 
intangible something which warns you 
of peril. All vapor, mon cher, a cloudy 
nothing. Now I am going to tell you 
just what is the trouble.” 

“ho.” 

“Vou are in love.’ 

“Most emphatically.” 

“Oh, I had no thought of myself.” 

“T had no other.” 

“You are in love wit 
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Just then the chair-man stopped in 
front of us. Know that we were oc up) 
ing two chairs in the carriage-driv 
through Hyde Park. I paid the charge. 

“Well?” I regarded 
indulgent smile. 

“With Mrs. Consuelo Grays.” 

The smile grew to a laugh. 

Pauline flushed a little. She stopped 
to pull her gre y dress over an ankle 
which begged to be shown. 

“At any rate,” she answered cooingly, 
“dear Consuelo is in lov 

I shrugged my indifference. 

What was the troubl 

That is soon told. A preliminary and 
needful statement of fact—that Pauline 
March, that altogether delightful Amer 
ican girl was a diamond thief, will 
startle you, possibly. Grrrh/ how grat 


Pauline with an 


with you.” 
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ingly sounds that odious word. Let me 
hasten to qualify it by adding that Paul 
ine was a thief of the very highest order. 
Two others there were of a like kind, 
who worked with her, generally. On 
Armande Duverne, a poet of sentiment ; 
the other—vyour humble and most ri 
pentant servant, myself: the Honorable 
Derek Tredgold: 

But the trouble? Well, I was op- 
pressed by an insistent sensation that all 
was not right with us. For some time 
I had smelt danger in the atmosphere. 
Every diamond thief who works with 
his brain, whose sure nerves are ever at 
a tension, will know what I mean per 
fectly well. We have that cat-like in 
stinct, believe me. We basked in sur 
shine; the sky was clear to the horizon’s 
rim; and yet the premonition of bad 
weather coming warned me to be on 
guard; in plain words, to leave all 
schemes rigorously alone for the pres- 
ent. 

With a touch of trepidation I had 
hinted at this uneasiness to Pauline as 
we sat and listened to the Guards band. 


It seemed to me that Pauline must share 
it. On the ntrary,. however, she ex 
pressed herself—as you have seen. And 


was I in love with the beautiful widow 
Mrs. Consuelo Grays? Nary a whit. And 
was she in love with me? That question 
can wait. And was I in love with Paulin 
March? I adored her. 

It is perfectly possible that my pres- 
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For the first time in my life, | kissed Pauline. 
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IT MIGHT 
ent fit of depression, which pointed the 
way to clean-fingered honesty, was born 
when, a week ago, I lost a set of six 
diamond studs. I had bought those studs 
in the legitimate business way. They 
were my very own—white diamonds 
which had cost me precisely three thou- 
sand dollars in New York. I, a thief, 
had been robbed. A biter bit. ‘The ex- 
perience was not exhilarating. And I did 
little or nothing in the matter. My pro- 
fession, naturally, would not permit me 
to stand in the glare of publicity that 
way. So I put the affair from mind. Yet 
uneasy apprehension began from that 
moment. 

The Guards band executed, with great 
feeling, the touching Beethoven music ; 
but the smile of amusement still dimpled 
Pauline’s cheeks. She said, without turn- 
ing her head: “Allow me to offer good 
advice, Derek. Marry Consuelo Grays. 
You admire American women.” 

“One of them I—” 

“Don’t be silly. Marry her. She is rich, 
only just on the wrong side of the fear- 
ful forties; and she loves you.” 

“A formidable affirmation.” 

“But true, toute fois. You sailed from 
New York two months ago. Was it co- 
incidence which sent Consuelo across on 
the same boat? By no means.” 

“Wrong.” 

“Right. Doesn't she come to your 
little dinner parties? I observed her at 
the last—a week back. Whenever you 
spoke she positively trembled. She had 
eyes only for you. She hung upon your 
words. No, this is not badinage. It is 
simple truth.” 

“You speak earnestly ; but what—” 

“Hush! Here comes that man again,” 
interrupted my companion. ‘That man” 
was a thin, lithe fellow who, on the 
strength of some foreign order of 
knighthood, called himself a chevalier 
—the Chevalier de la Hire. He had been 
on the boat when I crossed from New 
York. I had noticed that he sometimes 
spoke to Consuelo Grays, and that she 
appeared to be in dread of him—a 
swarthy fellow with furtive eyes and 
shifty movements. 

Pauline went on: “You know, I have 
an idea that the Chevalier has some bad 
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influence or secret power over dear Con- 
suelo. We ought to probe it; it might 
be to our advantage. She has brought 
over with her most of her jewels—her 
pierreries, she calls them—including her 
wonderful green ruby.” 

I made a gesture of dissatisfaction. 

Pauline frowned in her exquisite 
fashion. “Well, if you are not going to 
marry her,” she retorted, “you will at 
least remember that we must live.” 

Undeniable. I sulked. 

“And we have been very quiet of late. 
I am wanting money badly. Really, 
Derek, you must turn Mrs. Grays’ re- 
gard for you to good account. You owe 
as much to Armande and myself.” 

I winced. 

“Honesty is the best policy; but if we 
cannot pay the first premium? Pay my 
outstanding bills, mon ami, and settle 
twenty thousand dollars a year on me, 
and I will preach honesty at the street 
corners,” 

“IT am not defending honesty—’ 

Pauline rippled with laughter. 

“Although at times I do feel a bit 
disgusted, not at our actual taking of 
pretty ornaments, but at the methods we 
employ: the conspiracies, the spying, the 


’ 


—the—” 

“Model boy! Ah, there is Consuelo, 
and looking at you as if she wants to say 
something. Go to her. I don’t mind. 
And keep a look-out for opportunities.” 

A long, low. automobile, the hue of 
silver, slowed down as it approached us. 
I rose and lifted my hat. The smile of 
greeting on the face of Consuelo Grays 
was troubled as if with pain. She spoke 
in a nervous voice, bending towards me. 

“Can you spare me fifteen minutes? | 
have something very important to say 
to you.” 

The thought, “She is going to hint 
at marriage,” flashed across my mind, 
the culmination of Pauline’s remarks. I 
tingled to finger-tips, entering the car 
and taking the proffered seat by her side 
We glided down the broad drive. My 
companion said, absently: 

“You were talking to Miss March?” 

“Yes.” 

“You admire her?” 

“She is a subject for admiration.” 
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He uttered an extraordinary cry. Through my brain darted the suggestion: “The stones he expected 
are not there.” 
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“She is very pretty.” 

“Exquise!”’ 

After that—silence. I made no at- 
tempt to break it by any banal remark. 
Covert glances at the lady’s face showed 
me glimpses of an agitated mind. Clearly 
she must break the ice. Friends bowed, 
but she saw none of them. We passed 
the Countess of Treves in a victoria. 
With her was Armande Duverne, his 
eager face and moving lips suggesting 
that he was reciting to her his latest 
sonnet. 

Suddenly I caught sight of the Cheva- 
lier de la Hire again. From his lowering 
face, directed towards us, I glanced at 
Consuelo Grays. She was looking at him, 
and there was no more blood in her 
cheeks than a stone contains. Her parted 
lips, her fixed eyes, betrayed something 
like terror. 

I saw her bosom rise in a long breath. 
Now! 

“T am going to confide a great secret 
to you,” she said in a low tone, looking 
straight ahead. “You will respect it, I 
know.” 

I murmured: “You do me honor.” 

“T want to ask your counsel in a mat- 
ter which is causing me infinite pain. 
You are a man of the world. Instead of 
going to my solicitor, I prefer your tact, 
your wider knowledge of classes of 
men.” 

I breathed once more. How absurd 
now seemed my dread of a hinted pro- 
posal. 

“Mr. Tredgold, I am somewhat in the 
power of one who makes the worst use 
of it. In brief, I am being blackmailed.” 

She stopped, as if suffocating. Sur- 
prised, interested, I waited. 

“TI prefer to say nothing of the reason 
of this malign influence, and I beg you 
to believe that it is not anything very 
bad. I will speak only of an early in- 
discretion. Let that suffice, for the pres- 
ent. This indiscretion is known to one 
who uses it against me as a leveled 
pistol. He is the Chevalier de la Hire.” 

In perfect sincerity I pressed my 
companion’s hand. It responded by a 
grateful tightening. She continued, gain- 
ing confidence: 

“This man preys upon me. Where I 
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go, he follows. It’s a blight upon my 
life—an intolerable burden. Tell me, do 
you know anything about him?” 

“Nothing.” 

She looked at me in a curious manner. 
“You are perfectly sure?” 

“Certainly.” 

“If you were blackmailed, Mr. Tred- 
gold, what would you do?” 

“There are two attitudes, my dear 
Mrs. Grays, and two only. The passive 
and the resistant. Either you yield, or 
you call in the police. My counsel is— 
the latter. They will respect your secret 
as far as possible. Send this cur to jail.” 

She continued to watch me with in- 
tense interest. She shook her head 
slowly. “There is a third course, never- 
theless,”’ she dissented. 

“Tt exists only when the person black- 
mailed probes a deadlier secret in the 
enemy’s life.” 

“IT know of none in his.” 

“Then your third course is original.” 

“Scarcely. Here it is: The man de- 
mands from me a very large sum of 
money which he declares shall be his 
final extortion. Such an amount I can- 
not raise at the brief notice on which 
he insists. As an alternative he makes 
mention of my jewels. If I hand over 
to him ten thousand dollars’ worth, he 
promises to remove his terrible shadow. 
My first impulse was to submit to this 
fresh degradation; my second was to 
fight fire with fire: in other words, to 
give him an opportunity of acquiring 
my diamonds by stealing them.” 

The moment the suggestion left Con- 
suelo’s lips I felt the thrill of the old 
Adam run through my blood. I had seen 
most of the jewels mentioned, which 
were fine enough, I assure you—espe- 
cially that green ruby, of nine carats, fit 
for a royal regalia. And here was their 
owner telling me, of all men, that she 
intended to create a thief’s opportunity! 
But remembrance of her confidence put 
in a claim that touched me a little, per- 
haps. 

She added: “Might the idea be 
worked ?” 

I endured a momentary struggle. The 
premonition of trouble that oppressed 
me, and that touch of honorable feeling, 
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urged me to fling cold water on the 
scheme; on the other hand there were 
Pauline and Armande, and fierce temp- 
tation whispered: “Put them in the way 
of this good thing even if you steer wid 
of it yourself.” I answered: 

“What lines have you laid down?” 

“TI shall let the creature believe that 
I am leaving England. He will follow. 
He will be at the railway terminus, des- 
perate. I shall adopt the safe plan of 
carrying my jewels myself, in a hand- 
bag; and I shall give him a reasonable 
opportunity to steal it.” 

“He may fight shy of the trap.” 

“No, he will not, for he is really in 
a desperate position and not prepared to 
follow me across Europe. At any rate, 
the idea might be worth trying? I 
wanted to ask for your opinion. In any 
case, I fear I must lose ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of my jewels; but if the 
loss gives me a counter-hold upon this 
man I shall endure it almost with re- 
lief.” et ee 

“You are prepared to let him walk off 
with your diamonds?” 

Ves,” 

“But if later an occasion arose for 
your proving the charge against him, 
you might not be able to do so.” 

“T will take my chance of that.” 

“T think that your scheme has many 
weak links.” 

“You dissuade me, then?” 

I fought a momentary battle—and 
lost it. ‘No, I advise you to put it into 
execution.” 

A rush of blood mounted to her 
cheeks. She trembled violently. I paid 
little attention to this strange emotion, 
for I was debating on the probable way 
in which Pauline and Duverne would 
act. They would beat the Chevalier, of 
course; but not a finger would I move 
personally in the playing of the game. 

I said absently, after a long pause: 
“You are not leaving this country, 
really?” 

She murmured, her eyes lowered: 
“That is a matter of interest to you?” 

I regarded her keenly. The trembling 
lips, the flushed face, brought Pauline’s 
statement home to me. I fook shelter in 
silence. And we exchanged no other 
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word until we said good-by at the door 
of her house in Lancaster Gate. 

That evening Pauline and I were 
guests at Armande Duverne’s dining- 
cable. We three alone. I had four-fifths 
of a mind to tighten my lips over the 
secret entrusted to me, but little by little 
Pauline extracted every detail. Duverne, 
smoking his eternal Russian cigarette, 
regarded me quizzingly. Our companion 
divined his suspicion. 

“No, mon cher poet,” she purred, “‘it 
is not that Derek wished to keep this 
nice ripe plum all to himself. It is that 
he confesses to foreknowledge of bad 
weather. His spinal cord has become a 
barometer. He smells danger.” 

Armande showed glittering teeth. 

I cut in bluntly: “Do as you like in 
this matter, but count me out.” 

Duverne murmured: “A spiritual 
awakening? Or a touch of indigestion? 
Synonymous terms to the materialistic 
outlook.” 

“Tt is a strange gargon,” said Pauline, 
bending over her coffee, looking up at 
me over the cup’s rim, with laughing 
eyes blue as mid-heaven, and coils of 
brown hair in which an emerald gleamed 
green flames. “You are not going to cut 
yourself adrift from us, Derek?” 

I flashed out, vehemently: “From you, 
? 

Pauline colored to her forehead. 
“Come, that was nicely said,’ she an- 
swered with gentleness. 

Duverne yawned. “Bah, if you two 
are going to cultivate sentiment, you will 
spoil everything. As for a Damocles’ 
sword which our friend fancies he sees 
dangling over our heads, I must say that 
I have no share in the vision. All the 
same, I respect it in him. And then he 
has performed his part. Of course he in- 
tends to place no hindrances in our 
way ?” 

“Oh, go ahead,” I exclaimed petu- 
lantly. 

“We will do so. Merci, mon enfant. 
We will disappoint this chevalier who 
is a blackmailer. Pardieu, what a con- 
tradiction in terms. It should be a simple 
matter. We shake the branch; the fruit 
falls into our. mouths, I perceive, how- 
ever, a little cloud in the sky. It is that 
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the most simple affairs sometimes cover 
an ugly hole. One takes a step: a cry, 
a cloud of dust, a vanishing. Voila 
tout!” 

I shivered. Truly my nerves needed 
bracing. I seemed to see that gulf, that 
abyss, that hole which went down to 
hell. 


II 


Her mind made up, Consuelo acted 
rapidly. I received a brief note from her. 
She would be at St. Pancras railway 
terminus on the following evening at 
half-past eight o’clock. She said: “The 
ground is prepared.” Which inferred 
that she had made the way simple for 
the Chevalier. And she “would regard 
my being at the station to see her ‘depar- 
ture’ as an act of genuine kindness.” 

I turned up, therefore. The affair had 
some promise of excitement. What steps 
did Pauline and Armande meditate? I 
concluded that they would permit the 
Chevalier to secure his prize and scheme 
it out of his grip afterwards. They were 
not “snatch thieves.”” Oh, dear no. On 
the other hand, the Chevalier was prob- 
ably new to that game. I had little doubt 
that I should see either Duverne or 
Pauline somewhere near his elbow, and 
that one or the other would follow him. 

I was first to arrive. The husky roar 
of heavily-falling rain was in the night. 
With a monotonous sound it beat upon 
the immense spans of the station roof, 
streamed from the footboards of incom- 
ing trains. I waited near the entrance 
for cabs. In a few minutes Consuelo 
arrived. As I helped her from the taxi 
I noticed that her hand felt chilled be- 
neath the’ covering glove, that her face 
was white under her veil. 

A porter carried a trunk which he 
placed upon one of the platforms. A 
black silk bag was suspended from her 
wrist. I glanced at this bag. She nodded, 
whispering: “Yes, the stones are inside, 
in a silver box.” 

She was profoundly agitated, and as 
I could think of but common-place re- 
marks I kept silent, while continually 
glancing about. The train by which my 
companion was supposed to travel was 
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in the station, but the locomotive had 
not joined it, and the carriages were yet 
unlighted. 

Consuelo said at last, in a low tone: 
“He knows that I am going—running 
away from him, and—and—ah!” 

The fellow himself passed at the dis- 
tance of a dozen paces, his head bent 
over an evening paper. Obviously not 
wanting recognition, he had turned 
down the rim of a soft felt hat and 
buried his chin in his top-coat collar. 

“We will, if you please, get it over 
quickly,” panted my companion. 

Lights sprang up in the carriages. The 
engine was now being coupled and the 
signal cord adjusted. 

“Take the bag and place it on a seat 
in that compartment,” pleaded Consuelo, 
whose nerve was rapidly failing. 

I obeyed. There was no one in the 
compartment. 

“And now we have only to walk a 
little way to make it easy for him,” she 
whispered. 

Easy? I should say! 

The thing thrilled me to the marrow. 
Was ever a man given such a chance 
to walk off with ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewels? I ceased not for an in- 
stant to look for Pauline or Duverne, 
but could see neither. And there was the 
Chevalier edging nearer and nearer to 
the open compartment, unconcernedly, 
his furtive gaze on the newspaper sheet, 
but with heaven only knew what excite- 
ment boiling in his brain. 

“They are cutting it damnably fine,” 
I said to myself, the old instinct hot 
upon me. “Once let this fellow get clear 
off and they will locate him afterwards 
all too late.” 

Consuelo, breathing with difficulty, 
groped for my left hand with her right. 
She clenched hard. She gasped: “Will 
he take it?” 

Peering sideways I saw the Chevalier 
step listlessly into the compartment. I 
smothered a curse. He was out again the 
next moment, hurrying not a jot. He 
lifted his paper to hide a yawn, and with 
the action he glanced in my direction so 
that I saw his face full. 

And all at once I wanted to laugh. 

“Is it over?’ panted Consuelo. Her 
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eyes closed; I thought she would faint. 

“Courage, he has swallowed the bait 
—and vanished.” 

And so he had—Armande Duverne, 
ever a master in matters of make-up, to 
the last finishing, artistic touch, as be- 
came his poet’s temperament. 

“Ah, you are certain?” said Consuelo 
in a voice like a moan. 

“Quite.” 

“Look in the carriage; he may have 
left the jewels there.” 

But of course he had not. When I re- 
turned to my companion, she was seated 
upon the trunk in an attitude of deep 
unhappiness. Passengers ‘for the train 
were arriving in earnest, and curious 
glances were turned upon that motion- 
less form of a woman who seemed 
crushed by grief. I opened my lips in 
an attempt at comfort, to tell her that 
she had rid herself of her enemy, but the 
expression never had utterance. I had 
deceived, betrayed her in a cruel fashion. 

She looked up in a piteous way and 
said: ‘Please leave me. I wish it.” 

“But here?” 

“Well, send me a porter to take my 
trunk to a cab. And”—she fought for 
breath—‘‘come and see me to-morrow. 
I would rather go home alone. Please.” 

I watched her cab glide out of sight 
and took another to my own door. I was 
never so displeased with myself. Had I 
not resolved to steer wide of all fresh 
schemes for a time? And here I was head 
and shoulders in one that was ever so 
little to my liking, though apparently 
it had run on oiled wheels to its end. 

I sat and brooded over it for an hour 
in my rooms, fighting depression with 
a box of cigars. Then the ringing of the 
telephone bell showed the state of my 
nerves by making me jump violently. 
Over the wire came Pauline’s voice: 

“T want you, Derek, instantly.” 

It was not a demand ; it was a quaver- 
ing, almost a terrified appeal, and so 
utterly at variance with the customary 
delightful accent that I had to answer: 
“Ts that Pauline speaking ?” 

“Yes, yes. Do come!” 

Did my heart sink with added weight 
of uneasiness? No. On the contrary, this 
cry for help banished the blue-devils, 
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sent them streaming away in a flash of 
lightning. Grabbing hat, coat, gloves, I 
bundled out again into the rain-drenched 
night. Pauline’s hotel—she never lives 
in anything else—in Jermyn Street was 
but.a three minutes’ distance. One glance 
at her face— 

“Derek, I am so glad you were at 
home!” She gave me both her soft palms. 
“‘We—we are in serious trouble, this 
time. I am a little bit frightened. Keep 
this side of the light, or he will see your 
shadow on the blind. He is on the oppo- 
site side of the street—a police officer. I 
have never been shadowed before. I have 
never been suspected. And now it has 
come.” 

Nasty, you will admit, if you are 
charitable. The question, “You are 
sure?” I crushed as being an offence to 
her wits. Instead, I lighted a cigarette. 

“Better out there than up here,” I 
smiled soothingly. ‘Tell me all about 
it, Pauline.” 

“It has to do with Mrs. Grays’ dia- 
monds. Derek, she has trapped us all!” 

Nastier, you will allow. I had the sen- 
sation of being hit in the throat. 

Pauline stood with her back to the 
table, her hands on the edge of it, watch- 
ing me with hot, beseeching eyes. She 
continued : 

“Armande, disguised as the Chevalier, 
brought off the coup quite easily. He 
left the railway station with the jewel 
case in one of his overcoat pockets, and 
started to walk to his flat. He is always 
cautious, and wanted to make sure that 
no one was following him from the 
station. But some one was following 
him, and that some one, Derek, was the 
man we have always called the Chev- 
alier de Hire. That would not have up- 
set Armande very much; but then Ar- 
mande, who knows the ways of police 
detectives, their unobtrusive fashion of 
shadowing their man, which is so unlike 
that of amateurs, almost instantly real- 
ized that this supposed Chevalier is a 
police spy. At least, he suspected it.” 

“And Duverne’s judgment is impec- 
cable. What happened ?” 

“He felt that he had to get rid of the 
stones without a second’s loss of time. 
In the brief breathing space allowed him 
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he could not form a definite conclusion 
as to whether or no I was under suspi- 
cion in this affair. It was clear to him 
that you had been duped by Consuelo 
Grays’ story, that she is working with 
the police. Two of us—Armande and 
yourself—must have been under suspi- 
cion for some time, perhaps. The net 
was spread to catch you and Armande, 
or possibly the three of us, Armande 
trusted that I might not be under the 
cloud. He called here, openly, and left 
the jewels with me, therefore. Of course, 
we stand or fall together. He had to run 
the risk, Derek.” 

I nodded grimly. Part of the game, 
and fair enough. Ah, Consuelo’s story— 
how obvious now appeared its weak 
points! Good God! Those two might 
have crossed the Atlantic with me just 
to keep me under their eyes! For how 
long had I been suspected? And was 
Consuelo but a woman detective? No, 
I could not believe that. 

My cigarette turned to gall under my 
palate, and I tossed it into the grate. 
So I was being hunted—and Duverne, 
and Pauline, too? Deadly proof of the 
sureness of my instinct. Our life of 
crime had led us to the abyss. Was a 
jump possible—a desperate - spring 
across ? 

I felt my nerve tighten in this exi- 
gency. A dupe? A woman’s dupe? No, 
not while I could call a few hours of 
liberty mine. By the great devil, no! 

Pauline said, in a voice which she 
could not keep steady: 

“Armande went, and I think the so- 
called Chevalier followed him; but he 
left another on guard. The creature has 
been walking up and down across the 
way. I have watched him after turning 
off the light in this room. He keeps look- 
ing up. If he comes up he will find the 
jewels. Oh, Derek, what shall I do?” 

“Be brave, that is all.” 

“But the jewels?” 

“Where are they?” 

Pauline drew them from under a sofa 
cushion. I took them from her and 
turned to the door. She exclaimed im- 
ploringly : 

“What are you going to do, Derek?” 

“It is my move, and I will win the 
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game. They flatter themselves that they 
have us? We shall see. Take heart. Noth- 
ing which we have done before this can 
give them a hold on us; we have always 
been too careful. Beat them now, and we 
shall breathe easily. It is up to me to do 
it. Good-by, Pauline.” 

“You will be shadowed directly you 
leave the hotel !” 

“Then the fun will begin.” 

“You will get rid of those diamonds? 
You will fling them away if you have a 
chance?” 

“At one time I would. Now—” 

“For pity’s sake be careful!” 

“For your sake, yes. Good-by, 
cherie.” 

She put out her arms, and for the 
first time in my life I kissed Pauline. 

The hotel servant pulled ajar the ves- 
tibule door and I passed out. I saw our 
friend the enemy instantly, and he saw 
me. A typical plain-clothes officer, un- 
obtrusively dressed in reefer-cut coat 
and wearing a hard-felt hat. I crossed 
over and gave him a casual glance. He 
looked at me steadily. I went on, turn- 
ing up my coat collar against the pelt- 
ing downpour. At the Haymarket end of 
Jermyn Street, I came to a halt. The 
fellow was not at my heels. Doubtless 
there was another. I went on into Lei- 
cester Square, into one of the quieter 
streets in that labyrinth, and tried a 
second searching glance. I could discern 
no one near me. I repeated the short 
walk and careful investigation three 
times, and came to the conclusion that 
I was not shadowed. 

Strange! I hailed a taxicab. My way 
of action was palpable enough: an astute 
disguise, a speedy trip across the chan- 
nel, a plunge into the dark alleys behind 
the Antwerp quay, and subsequent emer- 
gence with a cash equivalent for the 
jewels. But first I must get to my rooms 
—not my flat in Piccadilly, which was 
known, but to much meaner apartments 
in a sordid street off the Tottenham 
Court Road, which I rented for three 
dollars a week, and which was intended 
for “a refuge in time of trouble.” 

I quitted the cab at the top of the 
wretched thoroughfare and walked down 
slowly. Assuredly no one was dogging 
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me. I let myself in with a latchkey and 
mounted to the top floor of the poor 
dwelling. I lighted an oil lamp on the 
table of my sitting-room. The cheap 
wall-paper with its pattern that insulted 
one’s eyes, the feeble chairs, the spring- 
less sofa, represented liberty. I put the 
black silk bag upon the table by the 
lamp, flung aside my dripping top-coat. 

The rickety window, bullied by wind 
and rain, trembled violently in its frame. 
A chilling draught blew in from it, dis- 
turbing the curtains and flapping the 
yellow blind. I applied a light to the 
fire laid in the grate, and puffs of vil- 
lainous smoke billowed into the room. 

No need for hurry. I knew the times 
of departure of all the principal trains 
to the east coast. If you ever become a 
diamond thief (which heaven forbid!), 
never neglect details of that kind, which 
in an instant may change from trivial- 
ities to first magnitudes. 

My make-up paraphernalia was in the 
cupboard. I took out what I required, 
propped a small mirror against the glass 
of the lamp reservoir, and drew up a 
chair. The wick, badly trimmed, flared 
abominably. As I turned it higher, the 
door opened quietly. I looked around by 
the side of the lamp, across the room, 
and saw the “Chevalier” standing on 
my threshold. 

My first thought was a queer one. It 
was a memory of Livingstone, who, when 
caught in the jaws of a lion, felt no 
pain. The lion had me fairly, and my 
only sensation was an apathy, a sort of 
interest as to just how it had all come 
about. 

He came forward, closing the door. 
The faint smile parting his lips, the 
glitter in his watching eyes, told of 
swelling triumph. And he had every 
right to be proud, by Jove. He had 
caught a big fish! 

The taste of conquest must have been 
most sweet to his palate; he should have 
gone straight to business, but he per- 
mitted himself—and me—two minutes 
of leisure. He even said politely: 

“Good evening, honorable Mr. Tred- 
gold.” 

The sound of his voice, its ring of vic- 
tory, shattered that Livingstonian apa- 
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thy. Something gripped my heart. I suf- 
fered physical pain. I suppose that I 
went white as chalk. Ah, Pauline, a long 
good-by! My leap at the abyss had 
fallen short. Disgrace—infamy—horror 
unspeakable. I sweated cold drops. 

“Take things calmly,” said he iron- 
ically. “The game is up, I assure you. 
We have you, this time. I am very glad 
that I did not stop your friend Duverne, 
as I was tempted to do. I wanted to 
make sure that your other friend, Paul- 
ine March, really was in the swim. He 
went to her, which meant clearly that 
he had passed on those diamonds. Then 
I let him go—for the present. Quite 
certain that the girl, on finding herself 
watched, would in turn pass on the 
stones to you and so prove your share 
in the conspiracy, I turned my attention 
this way. You have kept these apart- 
ments a sound secret from your friends 
in the world, but we of the police knew 
of them all right. The chain is now com- 
plete, without a flaw. It is my duty to 
arrest you. You will come quietly?” 

I had my cowardice by the throat by 
the time he had finished. I answered, 
steadily enough: 

“Your explanation is unprofessional, 
and would do you little good at head- 
quarters, if known.” 

He did not like that, and the hit 
brought an ugly look into his ferret 
face. I backed it with a cool smile as I 
added : 

“When you have done talking rub- 
bish, perhaps you will be good enough 
to mention the charge.” 

“You are charged with being con- 
cerned in the theft of jewels, the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Consuelo Grays.” 

Watching me carefully, he reached 
out for the silk bag. He opened the neck, 
which was fastened with a draw-string, 
and pulled out a small box of chased 
silver. I suddenly remembered my cigar- 
ette case and extracted a smoke hastily, 
assailed with the dreadful feeling that 
years would pass before I should again 
taste tobacco. He was busy trying to 
open the silver box, and allowed me to 
light up. 

The spring troubled him rather. I 
leaned back in my chair, inhaling slowly 
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perfect Virginian tobacco fumes. And 
with a jerk the lid of the box flew back. 
Almost simultaneously he, uttered an 
extraordinary cry. Through my brain 
darted the suggestion: “The stones he 
expected are not there! The case is 
empty!” I leaped to my feet; I stared 
at the receptacle in his palm. But the 
box was not empty, for on the crimson 
plush that lined it rested— 

My six diamond studs! 

For a fraction of a second I was 
stupefied, conscious of nothing save the 
room lurching like a ship over a roller. 
The weakness passed. 

“Well, what did you expect to find?” 
I asked blandly. 

He rolled incredulous eyeballs. 

“Perhaps when you have finished with 
my property, you will have the goodness 
to put it down. Oh, it is mine, I assure 
you. My diamond studs, with my mono- 
gram engraved on the back of each.” 

A bar of sullen red mounted to his 
forehead. His disappointment was al- 
most equal to my blandness. He snarled: 

“My duty compels me to search your 
rooms.” 

“You may spend a week-end here if 
you wish; but do not forget that your 
Department will have to answer to me 
for this outrage.” 


And the explanation? 

Consuelo proffered it next day. I am 
not going to tell you every word that 
passed betwixt us; I refuse to lay bare 
the heart of that noble creature, nor my 
deeps of humiliation, of contrition. It 
appeared that during the crossing from 
New York, Consuelo was approached by 
the Chevalier, who, observing the pleas- 
ant relationship between us, warned her 
against me and my friends in London. 
I call him the “Chevalier” still, de- 
tective-inspector though he is, for his 
smartness which nearly netted the three 
cleverest diamond thieves in society de- 
serves the compliment! 

The beggar must have had a good 
case, because Consuelo believed him. 
She was careful. In London we moved 
in the same circle, and it was obvious 
to her, of course, that the Chevalier had 
his eye upon me, and Pauline, and Du- 
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verne. We owe our salvation to the fact 
that, for some reason known only to 
Providence, her heart went out to me. 
She resolved to snatch me from a career 
of dishonesty by giving me a deadly 
fright. The story of a blackmailer was 
her own idea, which she suggested to the 
Chevalier. He grabbed at it eagerly, for 
he was aware that we three worked best 
on the lines of schemes of that sort. His 
one yearning was to get us all involved 
in the same conspiracy, to bring us down 
with one shot. He missed us by a feath- 
er’s breadth. 

You will remember that Pauline, 
speaking of Consuelo at one of my little 
dinner parties, remarked: ‘Whenever 
you looked at her she trembled.” She 
had reason, for on that occasion she had 
contrived to lay her hands on my dia- 
mond studs, which were concealed upon 
her person! She made me steal, not her 
own property, which would have done 
for me eternally, but my own, which 
brought me up with a jerk, a terrible 
jerk, and closed forever a path of crime. 

The scare packed Armande Duverne 
off to Paris in hot haste. He fingers other 
peoples’ diamonds no more. True, he 
writes many more execrable verses; but 
better be a bad poet than a good jewel 
thief. 

Pauline vanished, also; but I think 
she ran from me rather than from an 
attentive police. She is a beautiful flower 
that will not be gathered. The last time 
I saw her was at a roulette table in a 
Moscow palace, with a devil-may-care 
captain of Cossacks telling her where 
to place her money. She began to lose, 
and glancing up, encountered my gaze. 

“Ah, go away, Derek! You are bring- 
ing me bad luck,” she pouted. And after 
the captain of Cossacks and I had ex- 
changed looks like sword-blades, I fol- 
lowed her bidding. 

Consuelo has long since returned to 
her Fifth Avenue home. She sometimes 
sends me a letter in which emotion 
vibrates on a just-touched chord. Ah, 
if she had found me anything but a 
diamond thief ! 

But that is in “the dark backward,” 
and amongst the melancholy might-have- 
beens. 
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HERE is a widespread impres- 
. ‘ | sion that a milliner, small- 
town, city, retail, wholesale or 


factory product, is a frivolous 
creature, even rakish; who by rhabdom- 
ancy or geomancy, or some other weird 
means of divination, can tell you whether 
to throw away those green plush cher- 
ries on your last winter’s beaver because 
green plush is forever blotted from 
fashion’s diptych, or save them because 
three years hence the secret powers in 
Paris will decree that plush cherries are 
the one indispensable item of a modish 
Easter costume ; a personage who, if you 
treat her kindly, may condescend to 
twist some velvet, wire and a pair of 
moth-eaten quail wings into an affair 
that will hide your double chin, piump 
your hollow cheeks, tilt your hooked 
nose, shine your eyes, tint your sallow 
skin into an almost-reproduction of 
peaches and cream, and make you so 
charming that the chauffeurs of the mo- 
tor-trucks will turn in their high seats 
and forget their way. 

A milliner is supposed to run the 
chorus girls a close second in. gay attire, 
and tendency toward the broad, lob- 
stered path—to be a sort of cheaper edi- 
tion of those Thespian exponents of ri- 
otous living, the link between Fremont, 














Nebraska, and Paris, the party who in- 
troduced the hobble skirt to Iowa and 
was the first to toss it to the ragbag ; the 
only linguist who knows what ¢loche 
really means ; the beginning and end of 
stylishness. 

So observers had a right to feel ag- 
grieved at Jennie Wiltz, who owned the 
Wiltz Millinery Emporium in Plenn- 
ville. 

Jennie came as near being a fashion 
plate as a homeless, rheumatic, molting 
sparrow approaches the scintillant glory 
of a peacock. The Wiltz Emporium was 
the- saddest, drabbest specimen of milli- 
nery mart extant. As for expecting ad- 
vance fashion hints from it or from 
Jennie, feminine Plennville would 
sooner have expected to get a pineapple 
frappé from the water troughs that 
flanked the public “square.” 

All that a milliner is supposed to be, 
and, according to tradition aud precedent 
ought to be, Jennie was not. She was 
drooping of manner, dingy and fassé 
of attire, anemic of face, and scrawnily 
built. No one ever noticed whether Jen- 
nie’s features were good or bad; they 
were so obliterated by a deprecating ex- 
pression that swathed them into one 
nondescript whole. And while a depre- 
cating expression and a deprecating per- 
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“Pretty girl, that 
Miss Carter.” 

“Oh, fair; no taste 
in clothes, though.” 
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sonality may have a niche in the world, 
millinerydom isn’t where they fit. 

At birth, Jennie joined that great, sad 
part of humanity that comes insignifi- 
cantly into existence, plods unnoticed to 
maturity, and usually wends an obscure 
way to its meager-flowered, small-stoned, 
six-by-two bed. Chucked midway into a 
family of ten, Jennie graduated from 
long white dresses into blue percale 
rompers under the impression that no 
one cared greatly whether or not she 
had the colic. 

When, betwen the age of five and 
fourteen, she trudged, dinner pail in 
hand, from her father’s farm to the 
red schoolhouse over the hill, she at- 
tracted little more attention than the 
parsley that rippled in profusion by the 
roadside. She was just “one of the 
Wiltzes.” Later, in the Plennville high 
school, she was “among those present,” 
creating as much furore as one fern 
frond in a peat bed. 

She served a meek apprenticeship at 
old Mrs. Sprayle’s shop, a middling 
prosperous place tucked between an up- 
to-date pool-room and an out-of-date 
“gents’ furnishing store.” Then, financed 
by two amusedly contemptuous brothers 
and a scornful father, the Wiltz Em- 
porium was humbly born. 


At that time, Jennie was nineteen, a 
faded, old-maidish, uncoquettish nine- 
teen. Her eyes were the scared blue of 
an alley cat’s when a small boy and a 
tin can are streaking its way. Her hair, 
thick and long, but dullish brown, 
topped her peaked face in a massive coil 
that resembled a mammoth acorn. In 
clothes she gravitated to cinereous 
browns, lack-luster mauves, and genteel 


grays. 

Old Mrs. Sprayle would have laughed 
till her fat hips billowed into shreds had 
she guessed what inspired the Wiltz Em- 
porium. All Plennville would have 
doubled over with merriment had it 
glimpsed the interior of Jennie’s heart 
and seen enshrined there Robert Megley, 
who, in a blaze of football, running- 
jump and vaulting supremacy had glo- 
riously graduated from the Pleenville 
high school the same year that Jennie, 
dingy, dowdy, unobtrusive, entered it. 

Young Megley never dreamed of this 
hidden adulation. In fact, after the 
Emporium had been in existence ten 
years, and he had passed Miss Wiltz on 
an average of twice a day—for his 
father’s law office, which absorbed him 
after graduation, was less than half a 
block from her shop—he scarcely knew 
that she was on earth, except in the same 
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unconcentrative way that he knew the 
town pump stood at the north east cor- 
ner of the straggling park that centered 
the “square.” 

He would have laughed in loud uni- 
son with old Mrs. Sprayle and the re- 
mainder of Plennville if he had known 
that for his sake Jennie had combated 
the prejudice of a sedate family, and 
shied from the respectable path of rural 
pedagogy to the uncertain road of milli- 
nery. That insignificant old maid! 
Young Megley was a tolerably con- 
ceited, passably good-natured, good- 
looking young giant. Partly by reason 
of his athletic reputation and indolent 
brown eyes, partly because all the other 
young men who were not crippled or 
half-witted had departed from Plenn- 
ville as soon as they were old enough 
or bold enough to lop off parental dic- 
tation, he was in much demand at par- 
ties and dances. And from handsome, 
black-eyed Florabelle Carter, whose 
father was president of the City 
National Bank, to little, dimpled, pink- 
cheeked Arline, whose mother ran the 
Plennville Select Lunch-room, young’ 
Megley had only to beckon, and the 
beckoned came _ smiling. 

Jennie knew very well 
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between office and home, and by the 
semi-annual trips to Chicago to replen- 
ish her stock. 

Jennie asked pitifully little of Fate— 
a great mistake. -For Fate is cruelly un- 
gracious to the small askers, and most 
generous to those who shake an insolent 
fist under her nose, and dare her to be 
stingy. 

Most of Plennville ignored the Wiltz 
Emporium. But Jennie’s sisters and 
brothers’ wives, and their neighbors pat- 
ronized her. Also the minister’s wife, 
and old Mrs. Wilson, who only had two 
dollars per annum to squander on hats 
and was ashamed to take it to the more 
pretentious places across the square. And 
some mothers with several children to 
outfit and a small sum with which to 
outfit them hailed Jennie as a stand-by. 
For what Jennie lacked in chic, she 
made up in low prices, even though her 
profits were shaved so close that she just 
managed to scrape along from season 
to season. 

And Jennie had a knack of fixing 
hats so old and decrepit that no fixing 
could hurt them. One never minded 
bringing “old truck” to Jennie, that 





that he—and Plennville 
—would laugh. Some- 
times on a rainy day, 
when the Emporium 
yawned customerless from 
opening till the bolt was 
shot at six, she laughed 
at herself, and sneered at 
the thin, dingy dowdiness 
the mirror reflected. No 
illusion as to her charms 
blinded Jennie’s mental 
vision. She was soberly 
aware of the inappre- 
ciable splash that she 
made in the pool of ar- 
tistic headgear. But she 
had calculated drearily 
that teaching in a district 
school would be unre- 
lieved dullness. Running 
a drab millinery shop 
would be dullness _re- 
lieved by the glimpses of 
young Megley on his way 





Jennie writhed in anguish as poignant as ever flayed a 
high-strung, temperamental prima donna 





hissed from the stage. 
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pride forbade taking to the arrogant 
but perky Sawton Sisters. Jennie never 
laughed at a poor old worn-out plume 
that had lost all beauty and grace. 

It was not lack of patience or labor 
that kept out of Jennie’s window dis- 
plays the same smart effects that the 
Sawton Sisters and old Mrs. Sprayle 
put forth. She sewed, ripped, re-sewed, 
late at night and early in the morning. 
But since her personality lacked that 
essence of millinery, perkiness, her fin- 
gers could not contrive it. Did she 
aspire to make a jaunty bow of the new 
cart-wheel style? Straightway she scram- 
bled some perfectly good ribbon into a 
flopping, flapping affair that reminded 
you of nothing so much as a home-made 
aéroplane squashed on a barn roof. Did 
she try to sew a plume at a recherché 
angle? It stuck up in the air like a sign- 
board nailed to a chimney, or it wabbled 
like a chicken that unexpectedly meets a 
front tire of a limousine. 

At twenty-nine, Jennie was merely 
dingier, dowdier and more old-maidish 
than at nineteen. The green rep curtains 
in the windows of the Emporium were 
faded. The hat-stands frilled in pink 
tissue paper were the same, except that 
the pleated frills had been renewed 
twice. Robert Megley at thirty-three was 
a trifle fuller of feature, and his broad 
shoulders had just a suggestion of mid- 
dle-aged slump. In the high school his 
name still inspired respect. Among the 
unmarried of Plennville’s femininity, he 
was still chief emotion-stirrer. He was 
beginning to think, yawningly—for 
Plennville’s placid atmosphere was not 
a mental whetstone—that it was about 
time for him to settle down by tossing 
an engagement ring to one of the wait- 
ing aspirants, since his mother’s ill- 
health and his father’s advancing age 
made it undutiful for him to break away 
from Plennville. He had about decided 
upon Florabelle. 

Fixing over old hats, outfitting the 
broods of small-pursed mothers, and 
having as chief customers your relations, 
are poor stones to pave the road to pros- 
perity. The sad reflection came to Jen- 
nie and refused to be driven away, that 
it was unnecessary to waste money in 
railroad fare and hotel bills every sea- 
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son. For all the good the trip did her, 
she might as well order by mail. Her 
customers were not so numerous or ex- 
acting as to warrant the extravagance. 
Jennie soberly acknowledged that the 
trips to the wholesale founts of fashion 
were rank extravagance—and with the 
acknowledgment felt herself sinking 
down—down—into a bottomless rut of 
monotony. 

It was twelve-thirty one night in the 
third week of February when Jennie 
and Megley came to their different con- 
clusions. Jennie was lying in her bed in 
the smaller of the two front rooms above 
the store. She ate and slept there alone, 
except when a sister or a small niece 
came in from the country and spent the 
night with her. She was not asleep. This 
time other years had seen her in Chicago. 
The ache of giving up that useless but 
delightful jaunt had routed sleep. 

Robert Megley was escorting Flora- 
belle home from the annual dance given 
by the Plennville Social Club. The night 
was pleasantly warm for February, and 
the window at the head of Jennie’s nar- 
row iron bed was raised four inches to 
let in fresh air—not any higher, because, 
while Jennie knew that nothing in her 
store or living rooms would tempt a 
burglar, she was timid nevertheless. 

In justice to Florabelle and Robert 
Megley, however, it must be stated that 
they were ignorant of the proximity of 
her sleeping quarters. 

Their feet crunched noisily on the 
frosty pavement. Jennie recognized 
Florabelle’s laugh, which was very merry 
and very loud. They paused under her 
open window. Florabelle’s merry laugh 
changed to a shriek. 

“Did you ever—ever—see the like?” 
she wanted to know in screaming mirth. 

Jennie wondered mistily what she was 
referring to, and wished that the crunch- 
ing steps would go on. The ache was 
yielding to a feeling of drowsiness. 
Other people’s mirth is not infectious 
around midnight when you are in bed 
and courting slumber. 

Then she raised her head, not a bit 
sleepy. 

“Now,” rebuked Robert Megley, “I 
think they’re swell. Shouldn’t think 
you’d be scooting to Chicago for im- 
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ported hats when you can get such chefs 
de wuvre right here at home.” There 
was rampant reproach in Mr. Megley’s 
voice. 

Jennie started. It couldn’t be possible 
that he at whose shrine she had burned 
incense all these years was making fun 
of her hats. She was dreaming— 

“Aren’t they simply awful?” pealed 
Florabelle. “That one in the corner— 
green cotton crépe draped on brown 
chip!” Florabelle’s mirth squealed 
beyond all control. “‘Doesn’t it remind 
you of Jennie Wiltz herself?” 

“Looks like a piece of seaweed on a 
jag,” commented Mr. Megley brilliantly. 

Florabelle had spent three prideful 
years in an exclusive boarding school 
“back East.” A sense of humor born 
in the Middle West and cultured “back 
East” is wonderful when in full action. 
Overcome by Mr. Megley’s sparkling 
wit, Florabelle leaned against the win- 
dow of the Wiltz Emporium, and 
shrieked merrily until she tottered and 
would have fallen if young Megley had 
not promptly passed an arm around her 
slim waist. 

Florabelle promptly pushed the arm 
away. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Rob Megley! 
And that arc-light shining right down 
on us! If anyone saw you— But, oh! 
you are too funny!” Again Florabelle 
shook with uncontrollable merriment, 
and, unconsciously of course, moved 
over to the adjacent hallway, where a 
photographer’s tall glass case cast a deep 
shadow, and the arc-light did not pen- 
etrate. 

Vanity had no abiding place in Jen- 
nie’s character. And whatever her ap- 
pearance, her mental vision was not 
dingy. She knew what a poor figure she 
cut—what poor wares she contrived. 
But a spirit without an epidermis of 
conceit is most tender. Jennie writhed 
in anguish as poignant as ever flayed a 
high-strung, temperamental prima donna 
hissed from the stage. 

Florabelle and Robert Megley strolled 
on. Jennie listened to the crunch of their 
steps growing fainter, then dying away. 
Big tears dribbled from her eyes—tears 
of hurt love, wounded pride, humilia- 
tion, dead hope—and hate. How she 
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hated Florabelle! The same helpless 
hate that the harried alley cat feels for 
the tormenting boy. 

She turned her wet pillow over. What 
was the use of living when one was only 
a poor drab stick? 

When the other side of the pillow 
was wet, she discarded it altogether, and 
sobbed into the sheeted mattress. Be- 
tween sobs she wished that Florabelle— 
and Robert Megley also—could hear 
the way Benny Atters of the wholesale 
house talked to her. Benny was not an 
attractive man, being mostly bulging 
black eyes and protuberant, blue-tinged 
chin. But he had a respectful tone— 
almost a deferential tone—that was nec- 
tar to dowdiness. 

When, one firm hand on her dingy- 
sleeved elbow, he piloted her from the 
braids to the blocked shapes, and said 
persuasively, “Now, my dear Miss 
Wiltz, much as I admire your conserv- 
ative judgment, I must urge you to go 
deeper into these satin split straws,” 
Miss Wiltz felt a spasm of perkiness. It 
always evaporated before she got back 
to Plennville, but for a brief while she 
glowed with it. 

There was no scorn in Benny Atters’ 
manner. Not a speck. It was velvet- 
draped respect. Jennie felt a great 
yearning for the emotional assuagement 
of that respectful manner. She could not 
face Plennville again until she had been 
re-gingered by it. 

So before the gray winter dawn had 
even glimmered, Jennie got out of bed, 
washed her hair and best shirtwaist, 
ironed, brushed, pressed, bathed, packed, 
poured some perfume on her black cloth 
coat, (a two-year old affair testifying 
to its maker’s slight acquaintance with 
the proper slant of a shoulder seam) 
and, at eight o’clock, was ascending the 
steps of the fast passenger for the east. 
Her eyes, downcast by the ridicule of 
the night, did not glimpse Robert Meg- 
ley close behind. 


II 2 
. The interior of a wholesale millinery 
house during opening week is more 
soothing to tear-swollen eyes than im- 
ported cologne. It is balm to a wounded 
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“If I was to come here ten hundred years,” said Jennie fiercely, “I'd still be a rube and 
a—a drab stick.” 
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spirit, and nourishment to starved taste. 
Jennie sighed restfully as she sank upon 
a big brown leather divan, and sniffed 
the fragrance of the tall vases of Amer- 
ican beauties that stood around in lovely 
red-petaled profusion. She reveled in the 
soft velvet carpet and the glitter of 
electric lights that the many mirrors 
caught and tossed back in ever-multiply- 
ing radiance until the plumed and flow- 
ered hats melted into a shimmer of 
gorgeous color that would have turned 
a hard-working rainbow pale gray with 
envy. 

Presently Miss Viola Karker plumped 
herself on the same divan. 

Jennie’s rapt eyes withdrew from an 
emerald-plumed Charlotte Corday in a 
glass case near-by, and rested with rap- 
ture and envy upon her, : 


For all that a milliner is supposed to 
be, and according to tradition and prec- 
edent ought to be, Miss Karker was. 
Her hair was more golden than an eagle 
fresh from the mint. Peroxide? Maybe. 
But the result justified the means. It 
rippled low on her neck in a graceful 
knot that invited and defied imitation. 
Dashing, chic, perky—Miss Karker 
boasted all the adjectives that Jennie 
did not. Style lay lustrous on her 
big, drooping, black velvet hat, fes- 
tooned with purple and mauve orchids. 
Each blossom wholesaled for as much 
as Jennie’s entire hat. Style glittered 
from her purple velvet coat, jewel-but- 
toned in front, and daringly cutaway 
behind ; from the velvet skirt that clung 
affectionately but disclosingly to the 
slim silken ankles. No one noticed, until 
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some time after first acquaintance, 
whether Miss Karker’s features were 
good or bad, so radiantly were they 
swathed into one gay whole by the perk- 
ily complacent expression that was Miss 
Karker’s chief asset. 

She reclined languidly on the divan, 
and put up a be-ringed hand to hide a 
yawn. Benny Atters, passing, smiled at 
the two impartially. 

“Why, if here isn’t Miss Wiltz,” he 
beamed. “Looking at the new models? 
I was just saying yesterday that it was 
queer Miss Wiltz hadn’t shown up this 
season. We poor salesmen never know 
when a favorite customer is ready to 
change to another house. Hello, Miss 
Karker. Seen that coral Georgette—” 

“Go ’way,” yawned Miss Karker. “I 
don’t feel hatty to-day. I’m so sleepy I 
could crawl under this leather seat and 
snooze till next spring season. Say, 
Benny, come back. I got something to 
hand you. Almost forgot. Just cut out 
those willows you put off yesterday on 
the old lady I’m signed up with this 
spring.” 

Mr. Atters assumed a much-injured 
expression. ““Those feathers? Say, I gave 
*em to her! Merely charged for packing 
and express.” 

“That’s all right,” Miss Karker re- 
torted firmly. “We wont take advantage 
of your reckless generosity. The nerve 
of you! Jarring my first season in a new 
place with behind-the-times trimmings. 
Put in French tips in the same colors.” 

“Anything to suit,” Mr. Atters 
grinned, one foot poised for departure. 
“In a hurry, Miss Wiltz? I’m a bit busy 
for an hour or so.—” 

Miss Wiltz assured him that she was 
in no hurry. 

“In business for yourself, m’dear?” 
yawningly asked Miss Karker, who was 
sociable by nature and policy. Her quick 
appraising glance needed not Jennie’s 
diffident “Yes.” Only owners of shops, as 
the astute Miss Karker knew, dared risk 
dowdiness. A mere trimmer had to copy 
Solomon’s glory, or positions haughtily 
passed her by. 

“T’m not,”—thankfully. “Couldn’t 
stand being tied down all the year 
round. When the season’s over, I like to 
have an empty mind. This spring I go 
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out to Kansas with a nice old soul. She 
has a nifty trade, because she takes care 
to get nifty trimmers. But she can’t tell 
a discount from a receipted bill. That’s 
why Atters thought he could soak her. 
Let me tell you though, I keep my eyes 
peeled for the folks I trim for. If I 
wasn’t so blamed tired,’”—another white- 
toothed, red-lipped yawn that disclosed 
the nethermost depths of Miss Karker’s 
eloquent throat—‘from being up all 
hours last night—it was two-thirty when 
we left the Bisweiss Garden—I’d have 
lit into him hot and heavy. But I’m not 
up to trim this morning. Where you 
staying, m’dear?” 

Jennie smiled timidly in gratitude for 
the unusual notice, and told her: a 
medium-priced hotel around the corner, 
much favored by the milliners’ tribe be- 
cause of its rates and location. 

“So’m I. Some-of the girls hike out 
to Englewood, where it’s quiet. But 
Viola Karker stays right down where 
the loop can keep her company. I get 
enough of that lovely quiet in my fifteen 
weeks per season out in Kansas and 
Iowa. When there’s a large chance to 
listen to some noise, I don’t pass it up. 
Same idea with you?” 

“Why,” stammered Jennie, “I never 
thought—I stay close by because I can’t 
remember street cars and numbers.” 

“First trip to Chicago?” 

“My, no. I’ve been coming ten years.” 
Jennie sighed. “Ten years!” 

Miss Karker forgot her languor and 
yawns. She plumped her velvet form 
erect, and eyed Jennie with frank con- 
tempt. “And don’t know your way 
around yet? Say, two hours after my 
eyes lamped State Street, I could take 
the town apart and put it together 
blindfolded.” 

In Miss Karker’s shallow but broad 
good-nature, unkindness had no root. 
She was dumfounded at the shamed red 
that flooded Jennie’s face, and the big 
tears that started from her eyes. Into the 
already lacerated feelings, that uncon- 
scious contempt had been like a splash 
of hydrofluoric acid against a raw sore. 

“Goodness!” Miss Karker cried con- 
tritely, “I didn’t mean a thing!” 

Jennie wiped away a tear with a 
shabby black cashmere glove. 
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“Honest,” — plaintively, — “I didn’t 

Jennie looked at her mournfully. “I 
know it. If I was to come for ten hun- 
dred years,”’—with sudden fierce aban- 
don of a lifelong reserve, ‘‘I’d still be a 
—a rube and a drab stick.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel, why don’t 
you quit?” Miss Karker demanded. 

“Quit what?” 

“Being a drab stick.” 

Jennie regarded Miss Karker’s ra- 
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and inspected Jennie critically. After 
several years of making hats for people 
who wore chinchilla and dead-beat the 
grocer, and other people who wore seedy 
cashmere and owned the city bank and 
water works, Miss Karker had learned 
to doubt appearances. She asked point- 
blank: “How you fixed? Got a good 
trade ?”’ 

“Some folks wouldn’t call it any trade 
at all,” Jennie replied, grimly candid. 
“Tt was less last season than the season 

before, and it was less 











“People will stare,” she cried in a panic. 
said Miss Karker, “I hope so. Else your 








money’s wasted.” 


then than the season 
before that. I uged to 
be pretty good in 
arithmetic,” — with 
melancholy humor, 
“and I’ve figured out 
that in three more 
seasons I’ll have to 
sell the fixtures to 
pay the last month’s 
rent. Then I’ll close 
up and go out to live 
with one of my mar- 
ried sisters.” 

“How do you stand 
with the house? 
Credit good?” 

“IT pay cash,”— 
primly. “That is my 
one comfort—that so 
far I have never in- 
curred debt.” 

Miss Karker leaned 
forward until the 
purple folds of her 
coat lay against the 
dingy black of Jen- 
nie’s. “Say, you poor 
little fool, will you 
do what I tell you? 
Buy this season’s 
stock on time. If 








diant aplomb with hungry but hopeless 
eyes. “How can I ?’”—drearily. 

“Drop it. Shake it. Perk up,”—impa- 
tiently. “Gracious, do you think we 
were all born ready to be photographed 
onto the front. page of a spring cata- 
logue? Say, there was a time when / 
believed that a meek wardrobe and a 
humble spirit would recommend me to 
folks’ attention. Why—” She paused, 


you’ve been coming 
here ten years, there’ll be no difficulty. 
And blow what money you’ve got on 
clothes—swell clothes, loud clothes, 
clothes that the whole town will come on 
a dead run to gap at, and throw up their 
hands at, and jabber: ‘Where do you 
suppose she got the money to pay for 
"em? She must do lots more business 
than I thought she did. I haven’t been 
in her shop for years. Come on, we'll 
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run down and take a look. It’s disgrace- 
ful for a woman of her age to dress that 
way—lI wonder if I could have my blue 
skirt cut over that way?’ Say,” scorn- 
fully hissed Miss Karker, “what would 
I look like if I wore a hat like yours and 
a door-mat expression and a pair of 
black cashmere gloves?” 

Jennie’s breath fluttered in a series of 
gasps and chokes. “But,” she shivered, 
appalled yet tempted, “if they didn’t 
buy, I’d go bankrupt!” 

“Where are you headed now ?”—per- 
tinently. “I’d rather firecracker myself 
into bankruptcy than do the slow-agony 
slide. But I'll bet you a case of aigrettes 
to a cotton forget-me-not that you'll for- 
get bankruptcy is in the dictionary.” 

Jennie’s breath swelled stranglingly. 
“T’ll do it,” she choked. “Only”—a re- 
version to diffidence—“I don’t know 
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At two-thirty she looked across a rampantly joyous room 
in time to see— 
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what clothes to buy. Would you mind— 
Have you time—” 

“Would I mind?” Miss Karker 
screamed. “Say,”’—rapturously, “‘it’ll be 
like going back to doll-dressing. And to- 
night, when you’re rigged up, I’ll take 
you out with the bunch, and put ginger 
in you to last till next season.” 


III 


Afterward, Jennie Wiltz had only a 
confused idea of the remainder of that 
day. She had her bank-book with her. 
Benny Atters obligingly endorsed a 
check. Then Viola Karker whisked her 
down and up and across State Street so 
rapidly that saleswomen, elevators, 
swinging doors, velvet suits, blouses, 
jabots, velvet and buckskin pumps, silk 
stockings, corsets, and gloves kaleido- 
scoped into one entrancing 
whole. With the purchases 
piled into a taxi—Jennie’s 
first experience with that ve- 
hicle—they scurried to hair- 
dresser, masseuse, and man- 
icurist, then whirled around 
to the wholesale house for 
the coral Georgette that 
Benny Atters had recom- 
mended ; a lightning rush to 
the hotel—dinner-time was 
near—and the old clothes 
were shed for the new. 

When Jennie Wiltz was 
finally allowed by Miss Kar- 
ker to look in the mirror, she 
recognized herself only by 
the familiar scared blue eyes 
—just then more scared than 
ever. 

Her suit was black velvet. 
Black by itself is a respect- 
able, unobtrusive color. But 
a black panne velvet coat, 
generously slashed so as to 
show all possible of a daz- 
zling white satin lining, a 
sprinkling of white glass 
buttons, cuffs wide enough to 
slip over a bandbox, and a 
black velvet skirt whose 
clinging side gore betrays the 
exact spot that a hip merges 
into a thigh, and a thigh 
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gives way to a kneecap, do not unite to 
form a demure costume. 

Jennie gasped and blushed at the dis- 
closures of that skirt. She had been too 
confused while trying it on at the shop 
to take notice. 

“People will stare!” she cried in 
panic. 

Viola Karker paused in the delicate 
operation of adjusting the coral Geor- 
gette to the shining coronet that a hair- 
dresser had evolved from the dullish 
brown acorn. “Good _ gracious!’”’ she 
cried, amazed at Jennie’s tone. “I hope 
so. Else your money’s wasted.” 

The hat itself was a small pinkish 
bowl that fit snugly over Jennie’s head 
and almost blindfolded her. From its 
left side, hung three coral plumes. The 
longest nearly touched the small of 
Jennie’s spine. Coral itself is not what 
you'd call a dim color. Flared against 
the black and white it was meteoric. 

Jennie, self-hypnotized, leaned for- 
ward breathlessly. She saw that her face, 
though immaterial just then, since dress 
and hat shunted it into obscurity, was 
not so different from other people’s. All 
it needed was an injection of—life. Sud- 
denly that blaze of coral and black and 
white flamed into the swathing of diffi- 
dence that had deformed Jennie since 
birth, burned clean away the deprecat- 
ing expression, singed the scared film 
from her eyes. The old personality lay 
in ashes. A new woman stared in the 
glass. 

A moment later Jennie Wiltz reached 
for the long, dainty, white kid gloves, 
with the insouciance of one who had al- 
ways worn them. 

The evening out-kaleidoscoped the 
day. In company with Benny Atters, two 
or three other men, and two or three 
girls whose manner and raiment were 
equally happy, they had dinner at an 
indoor palm garden. Benny Atters’ black 
pupils threatened violent severance from 
their sockets at sight of Miss Wiltz. The 
remainder of the party, never having 
seen her before, took her appearance as 
a matter of course, and merely insisted 
that she eat and drink as much as they 
did. Miss Karker beamed on her with 
the fondness of a mother. 
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Afterward they visited other cafés: 
upstairs, ground floor and basement. 
At two-thirty, Jennie looked across a 
smoke-filled, rampantly joyous room in 
time to see Mr. Robert Megley let a 
glass of reddish-brown liquor go smash 
and splatter on a round oak table, while 
his indolent brown eyes out-bulged Ben- 
ny Atters’. 

You can pass a prosaic, dingy town 
pump every day, and take no notice of 
its idiosyncrasies. But if you happened 
to be traveling in Switzerland, and met 
that old familiar pump covered with 
gold-leaf tango-ing up the side of the 
Alps, you would certainly pause and 
look at it. It is even probable that you 
would boastfully inform other tourists 
that you and that pump were raised in 
the same place. 

Robert Megley recalled that Jennie 
Wiltz had been .a school-mate of his. 
Just at what period he didn’t remember. 
But certainly she had been a school- 
mate. He bowed to her—disapprovingly. 
That café wasn’t exactly the place where 
a ‘school-mate ought to disport herself. 

His recollection went further. Jennie 
Wiltz was a familiar figure back home. 
Didn’t he meet her often? He couldn't 
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remember just how often, but he was 
quite sure that it was every day or so. 
He bowed again and smiled pleasantly 
at meeting a fellow citizen. 

Recollection went further. Miss 
Wiltz’s place of business was on the 
same street with his law office. Cer- 
tainly. Prodded recollection brought her 
dingy sign before his eyes. The Wiltz 
Millinery Emporium. Two business rep- 
resentatives of the same town ought to 
know each other extremely well. The 
next time he caught Jennie’s sparkling 
eyes, he bowed again and smiled—not 
disapprovingly. Of course he disap- 
proved of her company—and looks. She 
was decked out—still, he couldn’t help 
acknowledging that she looked “darned 
good.” Funny he never noticed before 
what classy clothes she wore. Evidently 
she didn’t consider Plennville worth fix- 
ing herself up for. She must keep her 
swell clothes for the city. 

Robert Megley began to feel dis- 
tinctly aggrieved. Plainly Miss Wiltz 
had a trifling opinion of the people who 
lived in Plennville. Come to think, she 
always wore an uninterested expression 
‘back there, a sort of bored look. He had 
remarked it. Confound it, thought 
Robert Megley, angrily, he’d like to tell 
her—if he had a chance—that he him- 
self blossomed out if there was anybody 
worth blossoming for. 

The next time Robert Megley suc- 
ceeded in catching her gay blue eyes 
he deliberately rose, abandoning without 
apology the man beside him, and crossed 
the room. 

Jennie’s heart could not beat any 
faster. The unusual mental and liquid 
stimulants had already strained its full 
pounding capacity. Her cheeks could 
not turn any pinker. Viola’s manipula- 
tions and the excitement had made it 
impossible. But she pulled her chair 
over to make room for him, and she in- 
troduced him to the crowd in a way 
eminently satisfying to an old school- 
mate. 


Robert Megley’s business kept him in 
Chicago until Jennie had finished buy- 
ing her spring stock, which, selected by 
Miss Karker, was unlike any stock that 
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Jennie had ever before taken back to 
Plennville. 

Then they went home together. In the 
Pullman, Megley beamed upon her with 
an ardor that a week before would have 
made her dizzy with joy. Now—she 
looked critically at his overcoat, and 
noted that the velvet collar needed dust 
ing. Truth to tell, after the first glamour 
of his subjugation had worn off, and the 
rush of buying was over, so that she had 
time to think, Jennie remembered certain 
things. There is no evidence to show that 
the butterfly retains the servility of the 
worm. One remark especially rankled 
in Jennie’s heart, threatening to fester 
She didn’t know whether she would for- 
give him or not. 

The train shrieked around the bend 
and halted with a snort in front of 
Plennville’s red depot. 

Mr. Megley descended proudly—as 
one who brings back a hard-won treas- 
ure. He carried his own yellow suit- 
case, Jennie’s dingy one, and managed, 
although it was broad daylight, and the 
hold wasn’t, required by courtesy, to keep 
a tender grip of her chic black velvet 
arm. 

Most of Plennville was on the plat- 
form, including Florabelle. Even three 
years in a boarding school “back East” 
cannot diminish the excitement of 
watching the three o’clock passenger 
snort up to a red-painted depot. 

Florabelle smiled merrily at Robert 
Megley, and stepped forward to join 
him. When he did not see her, being 
visually occupied with Jennie Wiltz, 
Florabelle looked—and her smile was 
paralyzed. Her eyes outdid all others in 
the bulging stunt. 

But Jennie saw her. Jennie’s eyes 
were no longer the scared blue of a har- 
ried alley cat. They were the complacent 
cerulean of a silky Angora that proudly 
displays a just-won ribbon. 

“Rather a pretty girl, that Miss Car- 
ter,” Jennie murmured as they passed. 

“Oh, fair,” Robert Megley returned 
indifferently. ‘No taste in clothes. 
though.” 

It was then that the rankling spot was 
salved. Jennie forgave him that, ‘Like 
a piece of seaweed on a jag.” 
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| 
S the first kink in this knotty 
skein developed as a result of 
a modest-looking little ad. on 
the financial page of the Allston, Mass., 
Star, for April 7, 1906. 

Mr. Augustus Billington, who dealt 
in automobiles, just happened casually 
to read this ad., which stated in plain 
language : 


STOCKHOLDERS WANTED! 
For a Limited Time We Will 
Give Away One Share of 
WOODPECKER GOLD-MINING 
STOCK 
to Any Person Furnishing 
Us His Name. 
WoOoDPECKER UNITED SYNDICATE, 
CircLte City, ALASKA 
Communicate with Our Brokers, 

. Masten & Marsh, 

132 Water St., Boston. 








Just this—nothing more. No clue 
whatsoever to the “catch” that Mr. Bil- 
lington audibly muttered must lie hid- 
den somewhere in it. No if’s, and’s or 
but’s. Apparently, no come-back. Noth- 
ing to pay ; no visible string on the propo- 
sition. : 

“Give away,” said the ad., and if 
English means anything, that signifies 
free, gratis and for nothing. Mr. Bill- 
ington whistled softly to himself. 

Alicia looked up, affectionately, from 
the other side of the well-stocked read- 
ing-table. Under the glow of the hooded 
incandescent, her blue eyes fixed them- 


selves with a kind of caressing wonder 
on her Augustus. 

“What is it, darling?” quevied she, 
reaching for another marshmallow. The 
Billingtons had been married only three 
months, and consequently still said 
“Darling.” 

“Oh, nothing much, love. Only a 
rather singular ad., here, that’s all.” 

And Augustus, pointing to the place 
with a finger somewhat damaged by a 
recent encounter with a balky motor, 
shoved the paper across at Alicia. 

“Hm-m-m,” she commented, non- 
committally. “Gold-mining stock? One 
share, to be given away to each applicant ? 
That’s funny. What do you suppose the 
game is, dearest?” 

“Search me, precious. I don’t see 
where these people stand to make any- 
thing, at that rate. Even if it’s only 
worth one cent a share, there’s no money 
in giving it away. And there’s the cost 
of paper and printing, for the shares—” 

“And postage and clerk-hire and book- 
keeping—” 

“And follow-up letters,” added Au- 
gustus. ‘“They all have to be considered. 
It certainly looks like one fool scheme to 
me.” 

“Follow-up letters, honey?” asked 
Alicia, a little thickly by reason of the 
marshmallow. 

“U-huh. Of course, they must figure 
that if a man takes one share as a gift, 
his name will be an asset to ’em. They 
can use him to pad their stockholders’ 
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list with, and put him in their E. Z. Marx 
directory, and then bombard him with 
literature describing how many million 
they’ve got almost in sight, and how 
much they need for stamp-mills, and— 
and all the rest of that bunk, you know, 
dear. 

“Perhaps a good percentage will bite, 
and buy more. That’s the way I dope it 
out. There’s one born every minute. 
What wont those financial sharks do 
next to bait their hook? Smart, though! 
A mighty good ad., so help me.” 

“But they wont catch my dovey, will 
they, precious?” smiled Alicia (and her 
smile was worth seeing). ‘They wont 
bother my—” 

“Not noticeably!” growled Augustus, 
looking very strong and masculine and 
wise. He rapped the ashes out of his 
pipe, onto the wedding-present bronze 
tray, and fished his pocket for his to- 
bacco-tin. ‘‘It’ll take a smarter game than 
that to tangle me. Eh, love?” 

Alicia got up and kissed Augustus, 
and for about a minute they were foolish. 
Then.each of them went back to reading 
—she, the “Home Hints for Honey- 
mooners” in her magazine, he, the latest 
baseball jargon. And for a while the in- 
sinuating ad. was forgotten. 

Contentment reigned in the brand- 
new little home, even unto Thomas Mit- 
tens, the great gray coon-cat, well and 
properly fooled by the gas-log flicker 
into believing he was purring in front 
of a real fire-place. 


II 


The venom, however, was not yet 
killed. Only scotched. It still worked in 
the veins of Augustus Billington. That 
one share, to be given away, still lingered 
at the back of his brain. Which is well ; 
for otherwise there would be no story. 

After about ten minutes, the lode-stone 
of the lure drew him back from the in- 
formation that “Spike McQuirk wal- 
loped Deneen’s drop with the hickory 
and popped the pellet into the blue for 
a three-bagger,” back again to the finan- 
cial columns. 

Furtively making certain that his Ali- 
cia did not observe him,—Alicia, who all 
the time was reading biscuit-recipes and 
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thinking gold-mine,—he once mo 
found and studied the ad. More e 
nestly he now drew at his real imitat 

meerschaum. In the smoke-eruption 

that tiny volcano he seemed to beh 
the vague outlines of at least a villa, 
not a castle, in Spain. 

One or two tales of luck reverted 
his memory—fabulous stories of a str 
share of wild-cat, long forgotten in t 
secret drawer in the old mahogany de: 
all at once reaping a golden harvest. | 
dubitably such things had been. Why 1 
take a chance? Why not? 

“One share, given away,” he m 
mured, unconscious that now Alicia w 
no longer looking at her magazine, | 
was observing him with fond, inquisiti 
eyes. “There might be a million in it 
some time.” 

Then Alicia spoke. Her voice start! 
him so violently that he jerked ashes ; 
down the front of the velvet smokin; 
jacket Aunt Kate had given him on t 
glad event of his marriage. 

“Would you have to send in your real 
name, lamb-bird ?” inquired she. 

“Would I—what?” demanded tl. 
lamb-bird, startled. 

“Your own, truly, real name? Or coul: 
you—make up one, and get it that way 

“Get what, what way?” Guiltily 
dropped the paper out of sight. 

“That share of gold-mining 
precious.” 

“Oh, hang the gold-mining stock! | 
wouldn’t disgrace the cat by shoving 
palpable bunk like that off onto him 

Alicia clapped her white hands a: 
started up with a cry of joy. Her may 
azine fell to the aggressively new ru: 
The marshmallow tin, upset, roll 
across the table, leaving a spiral tr: 
of powdered sugar. 

“Eureka !” she exulted. ‘““Thomas Mi: 
tens!” 

Augustus Billington stared, alarme 

“Why, Allie!” he exclaimed in trep 
dation. ‘‘What’s the matter? Are you— 

“‘Nothing’s the matter, hon’! Thom 
Mittens, that’s all! There’s our man 
there’s our stockholder for us!” 

She pointed as pretty a finger as ev 
you saw at the aldermanic T. M., n 
drowsing with in-folded paws on ¢! 
Shiraz before the gas-log. 


stor | 
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“You mean—?” 

“Of course!” 

“But—!” 

Alicia answered all objections by 
pressing a warm, soft palm over his 
mouth. 

When she had thus agreeably silenced 
her Augustus, she proceeded with great 
vivacity and joy to elucidate her amaz- 
ing plan. 


III 


Masten & Marsh wrote a polite and 
very cleverly multigraphed letter to 
Thomas Mittens, Esqr., 4 Gardner 
Street, Allston, Mass., thanking him for 
his kind interest in 
Woodpecker, an d. 
trusting it would 
continue. 

They also en- 
closed a few reams 
of “come-on’’ liter- 
ature, glisten- 
ing with adjectives 
and opulence—and 
one share of capital 
stock, made out to 
him or his heirs and 
assigns forever. 

It was truly a 
handsome share, 
printed on heavy 
imitation parchment, 
with no end of gold 
border and curley- 
cues, a huge red 
seal in the corner, and “$100.00 Par 
Value” perforated at the top. 

Under the perforations, red paper had 
been gummed, thereby making the 
“$100.00” stand out with added mag- 
nificence. 

Even though when Alicia showed it 
to T. M., its owner, he merely sniffed 
and turned away, both the Billingtons 
were just the least mite impressed by the 
share. It certainly did look rich! And, 
maybe—? They even spent one whole 
evening reading the literature. 

Then Augustus chucked the pros- 
pectuses, affidavits, “telegrams” and so 
m, into the basket, put the share into his 
ittle japanned cash-box—and forgot 
about it. 


When Alicia showed it to T. M. he merely 
sniffed and turned away T. 
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There came no follow-up letters. Why, 
they neither knew or cared. An abso- 
lute and unbroken silence followed, from 
Masten & Marsh. 

The curtain had been rung down on 
the First Act. 


Six years- passed. 

Augustus grew a beard and let cigar- 
ashes fall onto the floor, instead of using 
the tray. Alicia took on about fifteen 
pounds, which improved her. They 
dropped the “‘dovey” and “lamb-birdy,” 
and devoted themselves to two young 
Billingtons who now disported them- 
selves on the well-worn rug in front 
of the now much more expensive gas- 
log. They had, in 
fact, grown to be 
very much and 
properly married. 

The young Bil- 
lingtons betimes 
found enjoyment in 
mauling a now 
highly enfee- 
bled and _ superan- 
nuated Thomas 
Mittens, who 
showed marked 
signs of the inevita- 
ble end of all things 
mortal. 

It was on the af- 
ternoon of May 
lith, 1912, that 
M. — toothless, 

blind and mot h-, 
eaten—his earthly span at an end, 
discreetly retired to the cellar, crept be- 
hind an apple-barrel and departed this 
life. His taking-off was proper and dig- 
nified, as befitted a shareholder in an 
Alaskan gold-mine. 

He was mourned for a few weeks by 
the Billingtons, before his vacant place 
in front of the gas-log seemed wholly 
filled by Trolley, his grand-daughter. 
Trolley now expected to have a family, 
some of these days, and didn’t care who 
knew it. 

Augustus had prospered. His new 
concrete house (bungalow, they called 
it) over on Harvard Avenue was ready 
to move into. It was considered a real 
addition to Allston, and people came 
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from 
t he 


even 
“across 

tracks” to look 
at it, of Svn- 
day afternoons. 
F rom clean- 
swept monolith- 
ic cellar to red- 
tiled roof it 
stood, _ bright, 
fresh and spot- 
less, a monu- 
ment to t he 
keenness and 
perseverance of 
Augustus _ Bil- 
lington, and he 
was proud of it. 

The Billing- 
tons were just 
moving in, on July 18th, with the mer- 
cury at 92 degrees, when events began 
to materialize. 

Augustus, having seen three loads of 
Lares and Penates safely landed in the 
new home, had been called down to 
the office by an urgent automobile “pros- 
pect,” leaving his Alicia to preside over 
the gentle-faced, soft-spoken gentlemen 
of the moving-vans. 

He had been gone but half an hour 
when a dignified individual called at the 
bungalow. This individual wore a gold- 
rimmed pince-nez, a silk hat and side- 
boards, and looked like a lawyer and a 
claim-adjuster, for the piffling reason 
that he was both. 

The trill of the new electric bell called 
Alicia to the littered and all but im- 
passable front porch. Alicia was flushed 
and aproned ; also her blue eyes sparkled 
with excitement, and one rebel lock hung 
down her back. From above, the sound 
of ripping fabric and of rending wood 
warned her not to be absent long from 
the proceedings. 

“Well?” queried she, with a touch of 
asperity. It. is disconcerting to be in- 
terrupted in the midst of a battle with 
Banditti of the Van. 

The caller removed his hat and 
swabbed his brow with a real linen hand- 
kerchief. He bowed most courteously. 

“Pardon me for intruding, Madam,” 
said he, ‘“‘at such a time. But I have only 
one day for this territory.” 








“Is this Mrs. Mittens?” 


“If you’ve got anything to sell, w 
don’t need any, thank you,” Alicia trie: 
to head him off. The word “territory 
certainly conveyed the impression of a 
agent. 

The stranger stared. 

“To seli? I—er—quite the contrary) 
I assure you. You misunderstand m. 
Madam. This business is truly impo 
tant. I have been at some pains to locat 
you. I called at your old address, 4 Gar: 
ner Street, but did not find you. Neig! 
bors informed me you were moving, an 
gave me the new—” 

“Yes, we’re moving, and I’m awfu/. 
busy. What is it, please?” insisted Alici: 
anguished by sounds of violence fro 
above. 

“Is this Mrs. Mittens I have the 
pleasure of speaking with?” 
“What? This is Mr. 

house,” 

“Mrs. Thomas Mittens? I—ah—does 
Mr. Thomas Mittens live here?” 

“Thomas Mittens? Our Thomas?” 
gasped Alicia, while visions of maniacs 
possibly homicidal, flitted through h 
brain. “Why—Thomas—he died ite a 
while ago.” 

“Ah, indeed?” The stranger remove: 
his glasses, and blinked sympathetically. 
“Very sad, I’m sure. He’s dead, you say, 
Madam? How long ago, if you pleas 
did he die?” 

Alicia wrinkled her brow in perple 
ity. It was quite evident that here was 
some irrational crank who had to be | 
mored, So said she; 


Billington’s 
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“How long? Mercy 

e, I don’t know. We 
ion’t keep track of ev- 
ery trifle of that sort, 
vou see.” ‘ 

' “You don’t keep— 

‘m! h’m!—very singu- 
lar, I’m sure. So you 

in’t tell me the exact 
late of decease?” 

“Why, no. Perhaps 
\ugustus might. But—” 

Alicia paused, wide- 
eyed. Upstairs, a crash 
etokened wreckage. 

“Oh, those men!’’ she 
cried. “I really ought—” 

“Did he die suddenly, 

Madam ?” persisted the dignified one, 
oblivious to all disturbances. 

“Suddenly? Oh dear, yes, I guess so. 
I've kind of forgotten. He went down 
cellar, as I remember it, and curled up 
back of a barrel of apples, and—and just 
died, that’s all.” 

“He curled—?. Goodness _ gracious, 
Madam! He went down cellar, and— 
how very extraordinary! In the cellar, 
you say, behind a barrel of apples? And 
he had no medical attention ?” 

Alicia stared. 

“Medical attention? Why, of course 
not. How absurd. Medical attention, in- 
deed !” 

“H’m!” And the stranger replaced his 
pince-nez with an indignant glare. ““What 
was the cause of death, please?” 

“Lord knows! Old age, I guess. He 
got blind, and lost all his teeth, and most 
of his hair fell out, in spots. He had fits, 
too, all over the house. Augustus wanted 
to shoot him—” 

“To shoot him? But, Madam—” 

“Now see here,” interposed Alicia, 
with decision, “I really can’t stand here 
all day, with those men up-stairs re- 
ducing our goods to match-wood. Will 
you please, please tell me what you want, 
at once?” 

“Just a little matter of business, my 
dear madam. In regard to Thomas Mit- 
tens, deceased. Did he—ah—leave any 
heirs or assigns?” 

“Any—heirs? My gracious, what do 
you mean?” 

Alicia, now as thoroughly convinced 











“He died quite a while ago.” 


of this man’s total insanity as he was of 
hers, stared wide-eyed at him. 

“Heirs, Madam. Descendants. Rela- 
tives. Are any of his immediate descend- 
ants still living?” 

Alicia thought a moment, with puck- 
ered brows. Evidently something would 
have to be done with this maniac. She 
must humor him, at any rate. She knew 
he might grow violent at any moment. 
Also, one or two persons had stopped at 
the front gate, arrested by the colloquy 
and the singular appearance of the caller. 

“Oh dear, I wish Augustus were 
home!” thought she, distressfully. But 
her voice was steady, as she said: 

“Wont you please come in? I’ve got to 
think a bit. Heirs? I guess so—maybe— 
I’ll see. Come in, anyhow. It’s so—so 
awfully hot out here.” 

She led the amazed person into what 
would some time be a living room, but 
now looked like a junk-shop immediately 
after a black-hand explosion. 

Then, on her own ferrain, she faced 
him. Irritation was getting the better of 
discretion. Her pink cheeks had grown 
pinker still, and the wrinkle between her 
brows had deepened. Decidedly, this 
heckling had gone far enough. 

“Now sir,” she demanded, “for heav- 
en’s sake, what do you want?” 

“Only this, Madam,” replied the 
other, most courteously, the while he 
dandled the gold-chain of his pince-nez, 
“only this, to know whether Thomas 


' Mittens left any descendants. And, if so, 
_ are they now living?” 
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“May I—e1 be 
all wed to st I 
Madam ?” Stamn 
abashed. 
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turned and tl 
way among the Da 
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“Descendants? Oh, gracious, yes, of The stranger peered over his glasses 
course.’ exclaimed Alicia. “‘Half a at the basket with unutterable st 


dozen or so, and all alive.” 

“What ages, please ? Are they minors 
or majors?” 

“Are they— What age? Why, about a 
week old, I guess. Maybe—” 

“Half a dozen—and all a week old! 
Great heavens, Madam, are 
to—?’” He checked himself. ‘““One more 
question,: please: Where are they now, 
if I might inquire?” 

“Where? Why, right in this house. In 
the china-closet !” 

“In the—! Now, Madam, pardon me, 
but I must positively protest against such 
levity. I come here as a reputable man of 


per 


5 
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affairs, on serious business, and you 
sist in making sport of me. I apologize 
for having intruded at just this inoppor- 
tune moment, but I have a commission, 
and I intend to do my duty. Allow me 
to request you to be serious.” 

“But I am serious,” ejaculated Alicia, 
her mind in a complete whirl. “I’ve told 
you all I know, and it’s all true. Thomas 
died several weeks ago, in the cellar. 
There are still several descendants, and 
they’re all in the china-closet this min- 
ute, with their mother. So there.” 

Che caller eyed her as one eyes an ir- 
responsible lunatic, with pity rather than 


with anger. Up-stairs the sounds of dev- 


astation crescendo’d into a shattering 
crash of mirror; but now Alicia took no 
heed. Her mad was up; her dander had 
“s16."" 

She returned his look with eyes that 
threw sparks. 


tion. His mouth opened, shut, opened 
again. 
“Ki-ki-kittens?’ he st 


“Kittens, Madam? //oly smoke— 


IV 


Speechless, Alicia eved him a m 
Chen she found her to 

“Kittens?” shee ed. “Kittens ? 
Well, naturally! What did you think 1 
were going to be—celephants ?” 


“But, Madam—” 

“You wanted to see our old Tom’s des 
cendants, didn’t you? Well, here they 
ire—his grandchildren—six of them. 
Anything singular—?” 

“But, Madam, you mean to tell me, 
Thomas Mittens was—was—a c 

“Why, naturally. What—?” 

“And you had a share of Woodpecker 
Gold-mining stock made out to—/so a 
feline, Madam?” 

Alicia’s mouth, open for reply, re 
mained so a moment. 

To her mind flashed a whole train of 
memories ; and with them gleamed son 
vague suspicion that perha 
only just begun to happen. 

An uneasy feeling began to creep over 
her, a shame-faced realization of fi 
a dread of impending « Mplications, o1 
the whole most disagreeable. 

Forgotten, now, her irritation at this 
intruder ; forgotten her suspicions as 
his sanity; forgotten the fracas of the 
banditti in hand-to-hand conflict with the 
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furniture up-stairs ; forgotten everything 
save that she now was left to face this 
situation, all alone. 

She suddenly realized that she wanted 
her Augustus, very badly. 

Still holding the basket of kittens 
meekly, she murmured, in guilty accents: 

“I-_-I think, perhaps I’d better tel- 
ephone my husband. He might be able 
to—to explain matters.” 

he dignified one, still peering over 
his gold rims, poked the kittens with a 
cautious and knobby fore-finger. 

“Not necessary, Madam, not necessary 
at all.” There came a new, a strange note 
into his legalized voice. ‘“This matter is 
—ah—dquite irregular, quite unprece 
dented, I assure you. But, I fancy I can 
elucidate it quite well, without putting 
you to any further trouble. Pray, pardon 
me if I sit down? The heat—” 

“Oh, do sit down, please.” She nodded 
at the only available chair, as she perched 
herself on a packing-case. She couldn't 
gesture, because her hands were full of 
basket and infant cats. ‘‘Forgive me for 
not having asked you sooner, but you 
see—” 

He held up an inhibiting palm, as he 
sat down. 

“Pray, don’t mention it, Madam.” His 
voice grew harder and still more dry. 
“Now, that you’ve explained, allow me 
to do the same.” 

“Oh, yes, please do. What is it?” 

“Just this: I am now engaged in set- 
tling up the affairs of the Woodpecker 
Gold-mining Company. Masten & Marsh 
have em- 
ployed me to 
wind matters 
up. The Com- 
pany, you see, 
has — er — 
not been a 
complete 
financial suc- 
cess. For some 
years after 
the stock was 
issued, t h e 
work of de- 
velopment was 
practically ni. 


a But last 
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was discov- 


ered that 
promised 
much. The au- 
riferous de- 
posit, however, 
soon pinched 
out. Needless 
t o tell the 
whole story. 
The Company 
has recently 
sold out. One 
dividend has 
been dex lared 

the first and “Police 1” 
last.” 

‘‘A dividend?” exclaimed Alicia, sud- 
denly thrilled with joyful anticipations. 
Che kittens, meanwhile, missing the ma- 
ternal bosom, had begun to nuzzle and to 





mew, In vain. 

“A dividend—yes, Madam.” 

“Was—is it a very large amount?” 
And Alicia gazed anxiously at him. 

“Tt comes to sixty-four dollars and 
eighty cents, precisely.’ 

Alicia just missed dropping the basket. 

“All for us?” she jubilated. “Oh; I’m 
so glad. It will just pay for—” 

“Pardon me, Madam, but it is not for 
you, personally.” His tone was caustic. 
“This dividend is payable only to 
Thomas Mittens, or to his heirs and 
assigns. Nobody else has a legal right to 
touch a penny.” 

“But, of course, in a case like this—” 
began Alicia, appealingly. 

[he lawyer shook his head. 

“Tt makes not a scintilla of difference, 
Madam. The sum in question belongs 
only to—h’m !—only to these heirs. Is 
the mother of this interesting family pre- 
pared to endorse the dividend-check ?” 

“Why, what a question. Of course 
not.” 

The lawyer rose, with enhanced dig- 
nity. 

““Good-day, Madam,” he firmly took 
his leave. “Pray, pardon my having in- 
truded at such a time!” 

“Wait, wait! I'll phone Augustus— 
Mr. Billington, you know!” she en- 
treated. ““He—” 

The legal gentleman only shook his 
head and retired in good order. 
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When Alicia heard his shiny boots 
crunching the gravel of the front walk, 
she bowed her pretty head over the bas 
ket of unconscious heirs, and wept. 


Masten & Marsh, however, did not 
weep when their lawyer reported the in 
cident to them over the telephone, as | 
did at once. They swore, individually and 
collec tively. The legal person, seated in 
the booth at Moore’s drug-store, heard 
some echoes of that outburst, before he 
rang off. 

“T infer,” thought he, gravely, “that 
there will be a sequel of some kind, to 
Mr. Billington’s trifling with my clients. 
If my knowledge of Masten & Marsh 
counts for anything, I’m sure there'll be 
a sequel.” 

He was right. There was. 

Hoyt L. Masten, down there in his 
office at 132 Water Street, was good and 
angry, already. His face reddened om 
nously, as he gaveled the desk with | 


His 
fist and swore again. 

“Making monkeys of us, are they?” 
shouted he. ‘Taking out stock for a 
blanknation tom-cat, hey? Well, I guess 
not. This is a blue-blazes sight worse 
than muck-raking, Marsh. It’s certain to 
get into the papers, and if we don’t turn 
the game on ’em— We've handled plenty 
of wild-cat stock in our day, but I draw 
the line at tom-cats. I—” 

‘Keep your shirt on, old man,” soothed 
Marsh, the wily. “You forget we win 
$64.80, if this dividend isn’t paid!” 


Q 
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“Sixty-four-eighty be hornswoggled! 
I'd give six hundred and forty-eight to 


a) 
t 


outplay ’em! Marsh, see here, we've just 
¢ to do something, and do it now—to 
day—but what ?” 


‘Let me think,” the junior partner an 
swered, reaching for a match. ‘‘We could 


send it out in cash, I suppose, and de- 
mand a receipt from the heirs—the hairy 
heirs, as it were—ha! ha! not bad, that? 
eh, Masten? Or—” 

“Cut out the jesting, Marsh! This is 
no time for—” 

“Best time in the world, Hoyt. Noth 


paying that dividend, pay it we will, and 
in appropriate values, too. By gum! I’ve 
got it !”’ 

“Ship ’em a carload of mice?” 

“Better than that, Hoyt; better than 
that! You leave this to me, that’s all. | 
guarantee to stop ’em from any more of 
their merry quips with brokers, oh yes!” 

Sharply he snapped his fingers, then 
whirled and caught up the desk-tel 
ephone. 

‘Hello, hello! 653 Tremont !” 

‘“——Hobson- Deakin Dairy Farms Co. ? 
Mr. Deakin there? Fine!” 

‘_T don’t care a hang how busy he 
is! You tell him Mr. Marsh wants him. 
Bob Marsh, that’s all!” 

The junior partner half-turned and 
winked at Masten. 

“Now you let this trickle into your 
thinkorium!”’ directed he. ‘Just listen to 
what’s coming! Some staggering propo- 
sition, eh, Hoyt, old hoss?” 

He silenced Masten’s question with a 





It was too late! 














THOMAS MITTEN 


wave of the hand, for already 


Deakin was on the wire. (f 


Thereafter, for five minutes, 
an amazing conversation shuttled 
back and forth along the copper 
thread. As Masten listened, his 
jaw dropped, then shut with a 


snap ; and again he smote the desk ue 


till the ink-well jingled. 

It was too much for even his ¥ ¥ 
dignity. He jumped up, embraced nd 
Marsh and then capered about the 
inner office with fantastic noises 
meant to convey sensations of 
great joy. 

“Sixty-four dollars and eighty 
cents’ worth of it, all in a bunch 
jumping Jewsharps!’’ ejaculated the 
senior partner. 

“And positively must be delivered on 
the premises. Oh bliss! Oh ecstasy ! 


VI 


It befell that Augustus Billington’s 
auto’ “prospect” insisted on a thorough 
road-demonstration of the car he was 
looking at. This kept Augustus from his 
perturbed Alicia and the little Billing- 
tons, till three, that afternoon. Which 
was fortunate, as otherwise there might 
have been murder done on the drivers of 
the three big Hobson- Deakin vans that at 
2:15 ground slowly up the driveway and 
stopped with ominous deliberation at the 
rear of the new bungalow. 

One of these drivers clambered down 
and banged at the back door. Dishev- 
eled, Alicia opened. 

“Where’d youse want this here milk 
left, lady?” demanded he, fishing from 
the inside of his cap a bill receipted in 
full. 

“Milk? What milk?” she stammered, 
with a glance of amazement at the huge 
trucks, loaded to the guards with monster 
cans. ‘We haven't ordered any such milk ! 
You’ve made a mistake—the cheese-fac- 
tory is down on Ashford Street.” 

“This is Billington’s house, aint it?” 
persisted the driver, peering at his written 
instructions. 

“Why, yes, but—” 

“All right, here’s where she _ goes, 
then! See here ?”’ He thrust the paper at 
her. “Now, where?” 
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Augustus laughed a great big laugh. 


“But—but you can’t—you mustn't!” 
protested Alicia. ‘““There’s no place for 
it, and—and you aren't going to, that’s 
all. You sha’n’t!” 

The driver only grinned, as he turned 
to one of his confreéres. 

“Jes’ like they tole us at the office,” 
quoth he. ‘They said there'd be a holler, 
but to leave it all th’ same. Come on, 
’"Boes—we can’t stick ’round here all 
day.” 

All three divested themselves of coats, 
and made ready for action. Alicia fled 
to the telephone, but her Augustus was 
not available. 

She called the police-station. A mistake 
in the number delayed the game. Too 
late! Already the fatal milk-delivery 
had begun. 

Invitingly open, the basement windows 
yawned into the new, clean, empty crypt 
of solid concrete. 

In swift white deluges the big five- 
gallon cans—forty-six of them—emptied 
themselves, foaming through these win- 
dows. Niagaras and Zambesis and As- 
souans of milk cascaded into the base- 
ment. The noise of that lactic torrent 
was like unto the rushing of mighty 
waters. 

Nine hundred and twenty-five quarts 
make more than two hundred and thirty 
gallons—which is “some” milk! It cov- 
ered the well-scrubbed basement bottom, 
swirled around the neat concrete pillars, 
rose along the walls, and mounted as 
far as the second step of the immaculate 
cellar stairs. 

It was a lake of milk, a sea—to Alicia’s 
frantic and distracted gaze, an ocean! 
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Again she flew to the telephone. 

“Police! Police!” 

loo late! By the time Allston’s soli 
tary cop had found his belt and helmet 
and had leisurely started for Harvard 
Avenue, all was over, and the Hobson 
Deakin vans had departed at a swift 
trot. 

Augustus got wind of trouble about 
this time, and rushed his motor 
“prospect” and all—to the bungalow. 

Through the gathering crowd he cata 
pulted into the situation, just in time to 
find the young Billingtons yammering 
with ecstasy at sight of the milk-lake, 
while Alicia was indulging in a fine line 
of hysterics in the front hall. 

Augustus gave one wide-eyed, speech 
less glare down the cellar stairs. ‘Then 
he laughed, a great big laugh, and 
shouted, “Stung, by gravy.” 

Masterfully he snaked the young Bil 
lingtons out of the cellar-way, calmed 
Alicia and strode to the ’phone. 

“Twenty-six-ring-eleven,’ he rapid 
fired. 

Cheese-factory? That you, Fred? 
Say! I’ve got about sixty-five dollars’ 





worth of milk up here at the bungalo\ 
Only slightly used. Have it for fourt 
price!” 

All right—come along up a 
look at it. It’s a bargain, believé 
Good-by.” 

Recapitulation : 

Alicia got a new dining-room rug out 
of it. 

Augustus got publicity and write-ups, 
thereby selling eight cars. 

Che little Billingtons got great joy. 

Masten & Marsh got satisfaction. 

The Hobson-Deakin people got a bi; 
order. 

Ihe cheese-factory got 231 gallons 
A-One milk at a scandalous bargain. 

Even Trolley, the hairy heir, got a 
huge soup-plate of cream, that Billington 
himself skimmed out of the cellar for 
her before the men sent by the chees 
factory arrived. 

Everybody got something, including 
the town, which got something to talk 
about for a week. 

Everybody was satisfied. 

So am I. 

Are you? 


< 
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Sunlover Sam Tries A Love Charm 


Otherwise 
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UNLOVER SAM otherwis« 
\tkins lished — the 


S Andy Atkins—polis! he 
ounter in Barney McGinn’'s 


near-beer saloon. It was at the 


slack hour. Evening customers hadn't got 
off from their work; the saloon was 
empty, except for the laughing, choco 
late-colored porter and the white bar 
keeper. Sam toiled diligently; he had 
only held this job for a week, and the 
new broom swept clean. His ! 
arm worked like a well-oiled piston-rod, 
keeping time as he sang 

“Jes see that gal a-pranc’ 

Like a frisky colt a-dancin’, 

An’ she ska'‘cely tech de groun 
Her teef is white an’ shinin’ 
Her head aint sot on mindin’ 
But she twis’ me roun’ an’ 

Sam labored best-and s ng 
ally under his otherwise name; because 
of that constable’s dog in Alabama 
was safer to remain incog? at Vicksbu1 
For every swipe he gave the counter, 
Sam shot two glances at the clock. It 


was nearly five; Parthenia was due to 
come parading past. Theeny didn’t 
slouch along like other ne TO girls; Shit 


promenaded, swishing her skirts and 
tossing her head, with such deviltry in 
those shifty eyes that Sam took notice. 
He kept on taking notice, and couldn't 
help getting tangled. Sam should have 
been wiser; having tended mules in his 
477 





” and “Old Reliable.” 


plantation days, he ought to have known 
that a young filly with such balky eyes 
d never stand hitched. But the trou- 
ble was that whenever Theeny looked at 
Sam, he didn’t know anything. 

The big arm moved slower and slower 
as if its machinery were running down; 
it stopped altogether ; Sam leaned over 
e counter and stared through the open 
door. 

“Well, Andy, how do you like this 


Fine, Mr. Pete.’”’ Sam straightened 
imself with a jerk. “It’s a heap more 
what Saddy night useter be at 


de store: every night in ds saloon is 
Saddy night. Mr. Will wouldn’t ‘low 
nobody to sell whisky aroun’ his store, 
neither no crap game.” 


“Run a Sunday school? Niggers must 
have had a mighty dry old time.” 

No suh, dat dey didn’t; Mr. Will let 
"em dance. 
plenty fun but don’t start nothin’. De 
fust nigger what gets up a humbug, he’s 


‘Now boys,’ he says, ‘have 


got to leave dis plantation.’ T’warnt no 
quawlin’ an’ argufyin’ like what us has 
in here. I loves quawlin’ an’ argufyin’, 
*scusin’ de shootin’ an’ de cuttin’.”’ 
“That’s what Mr. Barney hired you 
for. Hired a big bouncer to stop all this 
quarrelin’ an’ carvin’. That other porter 
was so scrawny, them rousters ran over 
him; that’s how come he’s in the hos- 
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. 
pital right now.” Pete gazed upward 
at the ceiling, as he concluded this re 
mark, and thought: “We aint had such 
tough luck with porters; only two of 
’em got killed this year.” 

Sam looked mighty serious: ‘Mr. 
Pete, you better quit joshin’ me; I aint 
stuck on dat part of de job. When it 
comes to fightin’, I jes nacherly loves to 
look on.” 

Pete laughed. ‘Don’t let Mr. Barney 
catch you lookin’ on; you'll get fired. 
The bouncer has got to git in the middle 
of the scrappin’ and stop it. Rookus 
liable to bob up any minute when them 
rousters swarms in from a trip with 


, 


plenty money.” 

“Vas suh,’”’ Sam answered dubiously. 

Three highly shaded persons poked 
their heads in at the wrong door, and 
the new porter shouted, “Dis side for 
colored. Dat’s de white folks’ side. Nig- 
gers an’ white folks an’ beer aint "lowed 
to mix up.” 

Ihe customers came in grinning. It 
mattered not what Sunlover said—the 
way he smiled softened his words; and 
that muscular arm was a potent argu- 
ment for peace. 

Pete, in his white apron, arose behind 
the bar, ‘Well boys, what'll you take?” 
he inquired, and waited for nominations. 

This diversion gave Sam his chance. 
With another furtive glance at the clock, 
he slipped into a clean shirt and ad 
justed the cuffs so that his new buttons 
showed up. The stripes showed up with 
out adjustment, four parallel tracks run 
ning down his bosom like the main lines 
of the New York Central. Sunlover 
fired up a long, spindling cigar, held at a 
rakish angle between his teeth, and then 
festooned himself negligently against the 
door facing. From this attitude he 
squinted up the street. Theeny was run- 
ning on her regular schedule. The slim 
girl minced along the outer edge of the 
sidewalk, like a perky black-bird walking 
the top rail of a fence. Sam rehearsed 
the fetchingest smile he had on tap, and 
wasted it—for Theeny never looked in 
his direction. She had walked two 
squares out of her way for the purpose 
of proving that she wasn’t studying 
about him. 

Sunlover shrunk and shriveled. “Wim- 
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men sho acks curious,” he mused. Then 
suddenly he quit shrinking and stiffened 
up. That high-headed porter from the 
sleeping-car came stepping across the 
street, with his buttons glittering, and 
a grin that advertised every white 
washed tooth in his head. ‘The prompt- 
ness with which he coupled onto Theeny 
was a shame. 

“Huh!” Sunlover grunted in disgust. 
“Taint no use grabbing a gal no sech 
way as dat.” Sunlover enjoyed a com- 
plete monopoly of objections; Theeny’s 
resentment flashed into a dazzling smile. 
The double-harnessed couple turned 
cooingly into Aunt Luzella’s ice-cream 
stand. 

Sam continued to lean against that 
door like a wooden Indian that had par 
tially toppled over. Mournfully he con 
templated the red stripes on his shirt, 
which Theeny had never seen, She had 
passed him up, passed him up cold, re 
maining torpidly and unanimously cal 
lous to his gorgeous raiment. Sam might 
just as well have appeared in that blue 
checked gingham in which he first struck 
Vicksburg. What good was it doing 
Sam to have a striped shirt and be porter 
in the finest near-beer saloon, if wim 
men kept on actin’ that way? Sam was 
still blinking and staring and gulping 
when a frog voice croaked at his elbow 
“Did you see dat nigger? Did you see 
him?” Sam revolved slowly with a stu- 
pid and expressionless face; he hadn't 
noticed Doc Cheefus, the gambler, 
hadn’t noticed anybody except Theeny. 

“Andy, did you ketch on to de way he 
grabbed dat gal? Dese here sleepin’ car 
porters is gettin’ mighty biggety. I got 
to jerk a knot in dat nigger’s tail.” 

“Dat’s ’zactly what he needs,” Sam 
observed absently, and turned back into 
the bar-room. 

Sunlover had a head that was solid 
bones ; it took time for that porter’s ef 
frontery to seep through. The seepage, 
however, carried another idea which hit 
Sam, and hit him hard, just as the clock 
struck six. He dropped down on a beer 
keg and put the question to himself: 
“What business is dat of Doc’s? What 
is Doc Cheefus got to do wid Theeny? 
Dat’s what I wants to know.” This gave 
him so much to ponder over that he cut 
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“Dis science heart-finder don't never tell no lies,” said Brother Bly. 
Sunlover fixed his awe-stricken gaze upon the tube of glass and trembled. “ Huh, dis thing got sumpin 
live in it; it’s jest- a-thumpin’.” 
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out the singing. The bottle-washing pro 
ceeded sullenly without accompaniment, 
Sam pausing now and again to stretch 
the mighty muscles of his arm, as if 
they itched for a different sort of exer 
cise. “What is Doc Cheefus got to do 
wid Theeny, dat’s what I’m gwine to 
find out.”” Sam was studying so hard 
that a shuffle-footed, sparrow-built negro 
slipped up on him. Sam looked up at a 
big derby hat on a little bit of a head 
like a foot-ball sitting up on top of a 
cocoanut. ‘“Brudder, I wants to hold a 
civil conversation wid you,’’ commenced 
the newcomer. His first whisper rubbed 
Sam the wrong way; “Git out o’ here, 
nigger,” growled Sunlover. “Don’t you 
see I’m studyin’ sumpin’.” 

“T wants to rent dat little back room 
yonder, the one what you sleeps in.” 

Sam’s mind had wandered a mighty 
far wav, seeking reasons for the meddle 
someness of Doc Cheefus. It came ram- 
bling back in fragments. He couldn't 
get his mind on that sparrow-built ne 
gro, although he was looking at him 
not until Sam looked at the other negro’s 
‘yes, and then he couldn’t get his mind 
m anything else. Those wobbly 
didn’t work in harmony; one squinted 
one way and one stared the other. There 
was nothing the matter with his tongue ; 
that worked—thus: “Brudder, I wants 
to rent dat little room of yourn for some 
private business, and wants to have you 
for a pardner likewise. Everybody aroun’ 
here praises Brudder Andy Atkins.” 

“Youse barkin’ up de wrong tree,” 
Sam snapped. “Mr. Barney aint gwine 
have no nigger doings in dat room. I 
sleeps dere to keep dis saloon ’spectable.” 
Sam might have said more, but that 
negro’s eyes bewitched him. One of them 
was looking straight at Mr. Pete; the 
other one bored Sunlover through and 
through. Sam got up— “Explain your 
business.” 

“I hate to ’splain dat sort o’ business 
whar de white folks is at. Dat room o’ 
yourn open on de alley, an’ at de same 
time leads into dis here bar-room.” 

“Look here, nigger, youse fixin’ to 
steal sumpin’; I aint got no confidence 
in cross-eyed niggers. Can’t tell whicher 
way dey’s lookin’, needer whicherway 
dey’s aimin’ to travel. Don’t start de way 


eyes 
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your eyes is lookin’—you travel straight 
out dat door.” 

The cross-eyed negro 
such composure and assurance that 
lover took another think, and he 
“What kind o’ business you got?” 

“It’s a good business all right ; 
plenty money.” 

‘Pension agent?” 

“Pension agent aint shucks to what I 


” 


smiled with 


oun 


asked 


Makes 


got. 
“What mought be your name?” 

“Dey calls me brudder Calvin Bly.” 
He tiptoed, with lips close to Sam’s ear 
—‘“I got de science love charm.” 

“Love charm! You got some kinder 
hoodoo.” 

“Sh! Dis aint no place to talk about 
de likes o’ dat. Jes soon as you gits off 
from yo’ work, I wants you to meet me 
at de Hot Cat Eatin’ House.” 

“Sholy.” 

If Sam hadn’t been watching that 
nigger mighty close, he would have 
doubted Brother Bly’s departure, so 
quietly did that misfit derby eliminate 
itself from Barney McGinn’s saloon. 
Sam considered the vacancy: “Huh! | 
aint gwine have no truck wid a cross- 
eyed nigger. Wonder what kinder love 
charm he got.” 


Brother Calvin Bly had done some 
figuring and some picking before he 
lighted upon Sunlover Sam. What he 
needed was a place where patrons could 
find him, and patrons must know that 
he was there. Sunlover had the business 
location, and also the advertising tongue 
brudder!” Bly beckoned 


’ 


“Come in, 
his guest to a rear table. ‘(Come in an 
set down; taint nothin’ beats hot cat 
atween friends. Jes lif’ yo’ nose an’ re- 
jice.” 

Having sniffed that skillet incense, 
Sunlover’s heart began to melt towards 
the cross-eyed nigger. Sweet potatoes 
swelled out all the wrinkles in his stom- 
ach, and hot cat fish chinked the crev- 
ices. Sam smiled; it tickled his teeth to 
crunch those juicy slices. Bly helped 
himself bountifully, stacking up cat-fish 
and conversation. “Dese Vicksburg folks 
recommends you powerful high for my 
kind of business.” 

“Uhu!” Sam grunted, wrapping his 
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legs tighter about the rungs of his chair. 

“Sh!” Bly glanced around suspicious- 
ly, then bent forward and whispered: “‘I 
got de science love charm.”’ 

“Love charm?” Sam’s fancy lightly 
turned. “‘Dat’s some kinder hoodoo, aint 
it?” 

“No siree; dis is science—science an’ 
de bible bofe. When dem two jines 
hands, let no man put asunder.” 

“Uhu!” Sam laid down his fork and 


“Andy Atkins took my langyree an’ wrapped it roun’ a 
rooster; den he buried dat rooster onderneath de woodpile 


in my back yard. O' co’se,” 


gesture of helplessness 


to a ‘ooman, taint no use strugglin’ against him no mo.’ 


cogitated. This new fangled science 
could not wean him from his ancient 
faith in hoodoos—he had tried them and 
found them good. Hadn’t he bought a 
runnin’ han’ from Daddy Peter on the 


night he fled from Alabama. With that. 


encourager in his pocket and a pod of 
red pepper in each shoe, he outran the 
constable and his dog—nothing could 
catch him that traveled with feet or 
wheels or wings. Sam praised the bridge 


Parthenia made a queer 
“O co’se, when a man does dat 
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that carried him over, and believed in 
hoodoos. Science might be good for 
white folks, but nigger business requires 
something stouter. ““How come?” he de- 
manded. 

The cross-eyed brother proceeded to 
argufy: ‘Don’t de good book say, ‘Dig 
up de kindly roots o’ de earth, so dat in 
due time we may enj’y them?’ Dat’s de 
bible part; den science comes frolickin’ 
along an’ digs up dis peedee root—de 

king bee root o’ de earth. 
Peedee root makes every- 
body feel kind. A man 
just nacherly bubbles up 
and sloshes over wid kind 
ness.” 

“Sholy, sholy!”’ Sunlover 
was getting friendlier than 
a well-fed pup, and feeling 
powerful kind. He nodded 
as Brother Bly went on: 
“It makes brethren an’ sis- 
tern dwell in harmony to- 
gedder. Deir ways is ways 
0’ pleasantness.” 

Brother Bly leaned over 
and laid a hand on Sam’s 
sleeve, and went through 
the bewildering perform- 
ance of winking with each 
eye. “Ef a gal takes a no- 
tion to a man, all she got 
to do is git dis here peedee 
root, an’ dat nigger aint no 
mo’ den a chunk o’ dough.”’ 

“How do it work on 
gals?” Sam_ inquired 
promptly. 

“Wuss an’ mo’ of 
gals is dead easy.” 

“Supposin’ de gal is 
kinder uppity an’ wild?” 

“Huh! she gets tame a 
plenty sudden. Come over 
to dat little back room whar nobody 
can’t hear us talk.” 

Sam led the way at a quick-step 
through the deserted alley, and opened 
his complaining door. “Wait a minute, 
Brudder,” he warned, “till I git’s de 
lamp.” 

A lamp without a chimney smoked 
and sputtered in a room without furni- 
ture, except Sam’s mattress in the corner, 
and his other shirt hanging against the 


_— 


’ 
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vall. The yellow light showed up a 
roken chair and several boxes. Sam sat 
ona low box, with baby face upturned 
Now den, Brudder, tell me about it.” 


“We gwine to pen off a place in that 
cornder whar | kin hold a civil conve1 
harms; 


sation wid dem what seeks love ¢ 


dey’ll come, plenty of ‘em, jes soon as 
you sets de notion workin’. 

sarners dem in. Behold, | you a 
mystery.” He suddenly upright 
Sunlover viewed with bulging eyes. The 
mystery appeared from a small mahog 
wrapped in bewildering layers 


Peedee root 
show 


stood 


any Case, 
of silver paper. It resembled a glass bot 
long, straight neck, and a b 


tle with u 
bottom like a thermometer. B 


at the 


Sam might see the unstirred amber fluid 
within. “Dis is de science heart finder!” 
He scarcely breathed that 
lame. 

“Say it tis?” 

‘De genuwine sperrit of de peedee 
root.” 

Sunlover would 


cabalisti: 


not have dared to 
touch the thing; he drew back as Bly 
laid it in his hand. “Ketch hole. Taint 
gwine hurt you. Shut yo’ fist real tight. 
lis science heart finder don’t never tell 
no lies.” 

Marveling, Sunlover obeyed. Both 
men stood upright in the silence, with 
that flickering lamp hurling their shad 
ows against the wall. ‘Now den,”’—Bly 
pointed to the fluid—‘ef de peedec root 
don’t feel kind wi’ you, it 
still. Ef you feels good to de peedee, it 
p’intedly will jump up an’ tell you 
about it.” 

Sunlover fixed his awe-stricken gaze 
upon that tube of glass, and trembled: 
“Huh! dis thing got sumpin’ live in it 
it’s jes a-thumpin’.” 

“It’s a-beatin’ like dat gal’s heart— 
de one youse studyin’ ’bout.”’ 

Che fluid began to stir, to change 
color ; it spouted up in the stem like that 
fountain at the depot. Sunlover stared 
“Dar now,” Bly observed in verification, 
not surprised, “dat proves de genuwine 
science of de peedee root. Can’t you feel 
de kindness bubbling up ’mongst yo’ in 
nerds? You been studyin’ powerful hard 
‘bout dat gal.” 

“Dat aint no lie.” Sunlover’s answer 


gwine to lie 
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All of a 
sudden Bly laughed, such a laugh that 


came like a reverent ‘‘Amen.”’ 


then Bly laughed 
fool de | 


Sunlover sprang aside ; 
vain “Nobody can't peed 
root; dat’s de king bee root of de earth 
causes the old men to dream dreams 
in’ de young men to see visions.”’ 

“What makes it ack so perculiar ?” 

“Dat’s de secret.” Bly’s voice dwin 
murmur. “An’ 
things of dis worl’, dey belongs unto ci 
Lord.” 

Sunlover had seen the 

How you work dis 
make her ketch hole?” 

Brother Bly snatched the heart-finder, 
exclaiming: “Nary time! Dat 
spile de charm. You got to take ds bot 
tle.” He produced a. tiny vial from his 
breast pocket, contorted and queerly 
shaped. “Dat part of de job is for dis 
here-——dey calls dis de grapplin’ hooks. 
It’s de mate to dat stuff in de 
finder. Stan’ up now, an’ lemme show 
you how it works.” 

Sam stood up—and Brother Bly 
placed him in the proper psychological 
attitude. “‘Hole dis here heart finder in 
yo’ lef’ han’; take dis here bottle of 
grapplin’ hook in your right han’ an’ 
smell it good—dat smell’s goin’ plumb 
through you.” 

Sunlover tossed up his 
scared mule. 
strong.” 

“Grapplin’ hooks ’bleeged to be 
strong. Atter de heart finder ’skivers its 
mate in dese grapplin’ hooks, taint no 
use seekin’ to keep ’em apart. You puts 
some of dis grapplin’ hook on de clothes 
what de gal wears an’ dat sets her to 
studyin’. Directly she commences to get 
stirred up an’.don’t know what ail her 
All endurin’ o’ dat time she keeps a 
studyin’ an’ a-ponderin’ ’bout de man 
what helt dis heart finder in his han’- 
‘cause dat’s de mate. It jes 


dled into a cd secret 


light : 
on a cal 


great 


cloes 


would 


heart 


like a 


sholy is 


head 
“Lawd! dat 


; draws dat 
gal continual; she can’t he’p follerin’.”’ 

“Aint I got to do nothin’ else?” 

Bly shook his head: “No, it’s jes de 
same as stickin’ seed in de groun’—den 
set down an’ watch ’em grow. Wher 
pickin’ time comes you reaches out yo 
han’ an’ plucks it. Dat’s all.” 

“How does you know when pickin’ 
time comes ?”’ 
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Bly restrained a smile at Sunlover’s 
ignorance; “Lawd, lawd, Brudder At- 
kins, dat gal gwine show you when pick- 
in’ time comes. Wont be no mistake, same 
as ripe ’simmons drappin’ off de tree.”’ 

Sunlover reluctantly handed back that 
potent vial. Bly did big things in a big 
way; generously he waved his hand. 
“Keep dat for yo’self ; it aint no good 
to nobody else, ‘cept you an’ de gal 
youse studyin’ about.” 

Sunlover stuffed that vial into his 
pocket, while Bly restored the heart 
finder to its elaborate sanctuary. “Now 
den, Brudder, us got to get busy.” 

Feverish with new excitement, Sun- 
lover wheeled: ‘‘Good-by, elder, I’m a- 
gwine.” 

“Hole up, 
done talkin’ 
charms.” 

“Git out o’ my way, nigger, git out 
o’ my way.” 

“Whar you goin’ dis time o’ night?” 

“Taint none o’ yo’ business, but I’m 
most dar, an’ fixin’ to come back.” 

Bly braced himself against the door ; 
Sam brushed him aside like a spider 
web. 

“Hole up, Brudder; ef you falls out 
wid de one what give you dat love 
charm, it wont be no ’count.” 

Sam stopped and _ breathed 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“You got to spread de news ari’ lead 
‘em in.” 

“All right, I’ll do dat to-morrow.” 

“Wait a minute; you aint got to orate 
dis news up one side de street an’ down 
de odder. Young niggers don’t come in 
peerades to seek love charms—dey most- 
ly sneak in de back way an’ don’t say 
nothin’ to nobody.” 

Sunlover wasn’t listening; Bly clung 
to his arm and advised: “Jes drap a 
wink to dis’n an’ a nudge to dat’n— 
*specially at the ice-cream festerval ; 
dem what’s got de hankerin’, dey’ll 
come.” 

“Is dat all? Now lemme go.” Bly let 
Sunlover loose because he couldn’t help 
it, and Sunlover raced towards  Par- 
thenia’s house. 


aint 
dese 


nigh 
love 


hole 
*bout 


up; we 
sellin’ 


hard. 


Sunlover Sam—otherwise Andy At- 
kins—could never have worked that rab- 


gerie with the stoutly smelling 
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bit foot without help. That was a 
woman’s job, getting hold of another 
woman’s clothes. In adjoining rooms to 
Parthenia lived Berdeta Jones, over- 
grown, black as soot and _ left-handed 
in both feet. None of this mattered to 
Sunlover, for she had the run of Par- 
thenia’s room and gloried in bragging of 
Parthenia’s finery. It was from the gar- 
rulous Berdeta that Sam learned all he 
knew about the other girl. Berdeta had 
lots of time to superintend Parthenia’s 
affairs, especially her affair with that 
stylish porter from the sleeping car. 

That’s why Sam set up to Berdeta, 
and talked so nice and soft that Berdeta 
went into the next room and brought 
out some of ‘Theeny’s wonderful clothes. 

“Warn’t I tellin’ you dat Theeny 
dresses mighty fine? Jes look at dis lan- 
gyree what Miss Mary give her.” 

It was a frilly, shimmery contraption 
of lace and ribbons. Sunlover touched it 
gingerly. 

‘Miss Mary calls it langyree—aint it 
gran’? Theeny’s gwine wear dis to de 
ice-cream festerval to-night.” 

Sunlover held that vial concealed in 
his hand and sprinkled Parthenia’s /in- 
stuff. 
‘Here, Berdeta, put dis back whar Thee- 
ny will sho wear it to de festerval to- 
night.” 

The slushy black girl had been easily 
induced to fetch that garment and take 
it back again; but to get away from her 
required diplomacy and finesse. “I got 
to git back to de bar-room,” Sunlover 
explained. “Come up dar to-morrow an’ 
I’ll give you a bottle of beer.” 

This left Berdeta grinning on the gal- 
lery. “Good-by, Brudder Atkins, I’m 
comin’ up to-morrow, sho.” 

“Dar now,” Sunlover grumbled to 
himself. ‘Dat fool gal is gwine to be 
hangin’ roun’ continual, an’ Mr. Barney 
don’t low no wimmen in his saloon.” 


Throughout the next day Sunlover 
dodged back and forth from the bar to 
his own room, where Brother Bly worked 
swiftly, tacking black cloth on a frame 
that he had built. Then a dray backed 
up to the door, depositing a desk, a table, 
two chairs and a lamp. The arrange- 
ments were complete and Sunlover nod- 
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ded his satisfaction. ‘Dat part of it is 
all right, Brother Bly, but I aint zactly 
satisfied way things turned out 
at de ice-cream festerval.” 
“What's de matter?” 
“Dat gambling nigger, Doc’ 


wid de 


vr Cheefus, 
an’ Jim Bozey from de brick-yard, dey 
set sO close to heeny I never got no 
chance to treat. Come pretty nigh bustin’ 
‘em bofe over de head.” 
Brother Bly was busy arranging his 
table and setting out that mahogany 
box. He turned approvingly. “You ack 


mighty right, Brudder Atkins; don't 
start no rookus; dat’s bad for de love 


charm business. Let dem niggers be; dey 
aint doin’ nothin’ ‘cept puttin’ Tl 
in de notion; den she can’t he’p tum- 
blin’ todes you. De main thing was to 
spread de news.” 

Sam chuckled at his own artfulness: 
“T p’intedly done so—drapped a word 
here an’ a wink yonder ‘mongst dem 
gals.” 

“T seen yo’; I seen yo’; 
Scripter say, ‘Behold a sower 
went fo’th to sow, an’ some o’ 
dem seeds drapped on fruitful 
grounds.’ Ice-cream festervals 
is de most fruitfullest groun’ 
to plant ‘bout love- 
charms an’ sech like. Sholy we 
ought to hear from it before 
another night rolls around.” 

Bly was not astonished to 
hear from the seeds that Sun- 
lover Sam had planted, but the 
character of the crop amazed 


eeny 


see ls 


him, and took Sam’s breath 
away. Theeny had passed 
along as usual. She _ even 


stopped and chatted with Sam 
about the ice-cream festival. 
He accepted her smiles and 
friendliness as mere symptoms 
of what was yet to come. 

“Dat’s de love charm a- 
workin’! Sam tingled with 
joy, and commenced watching 
the clock, until he could get 
off and go to Theeny. 

But Theeny didn’t wait for 
Sam; Sam was” washing 
glasses and studying, but he 
wasn’t studying about Theeny 
coming to that bar-room. 
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Doc Cheefus halted in the middle of the sidewalk 
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“Sam,”’ Pete called to him, “‘woman’s 
raisin’ a racket out yonder; that’s your 
job.”” Sam lifted his head and listened 
[t was Parthenia’s voice. Parthenia was 
pestered. This was the first row that 
occurred during Sam’s incumbency and 
Sam made no ettort to stop it; lhe 
ried out of the back door and hid be 
hind brother Bly’s cabinet of mystery 
Bly peeped at his colleague crouching 
in the dark. “What ails you, Brudder ?” 

“Shet up brudderin’ me; don 
got me in a humbug.” They both lis 
tened and Sam started to run again; 
Partnenia was coming nearer, throu, 
the alley. 

“Lie low, Brudder Atkins ; 
le *ooman.” 

Parthenia arrived ; there was no doubt 
about her arrival. ““Whar’s Andy At 
she demanded. 

Brother Bly met her with slim, apol 
ogetic hands outstretched: “‘S 


scul 


you 


I'll pa 


kins 2?” 











ter, I pray thee make no strife o’ words. 
Speak unto me what has tuk place.” 

Cheeny spoke: “Dat triflin’ Andy At- 
kins busted in my house and rummaged 
through my trunk.” 

“Dat sho sounds bad, Sister, ef he 
done so. Was anything stole?” 

“Nothin’ ’cept one o’ my langyrees 
what Miss Mary give me.” 

“How you know Brudder Atkins tuk 
it ?”” 

“T know, an’ taint no use tryin’ to 
make me believe he didn’t.” 

“How come Brudder Atkins wants to 
be stealin wimmen’s clothes? He aint got 
nobody to give ’em to.” 

Parthenia stared him straight in the 
face with black, defiant eyes. “Andy At- 
kins warn’t takin’ dat langyree for to 
give nary woman; he was tryin’ to wo’k 
a hoodoo on me.” 

“Hoodoo ?” 

“VYes—hoodoo; dat nigger been atter 
me for de longest, an’ I wouldn’t have 
nothin’ to do wid him. He ‘lowed to 
ketch me wid a hoodoo. He tuk my lan- 
gyree an’ wrapped it roun’ a rooster; 
den he buried dat rooster onderneath de 
woodpile in my back yard. O’ co’se,”— 
Parthenia made a queer gesture of help- 
lessness,—‘‘o’ co’se when a man does 
dat to a ’ooman, taint no use strugglin’ 
ag’inst him no mo’.” 

Brother Bly looked serious and moved 
closer: ‘‘War it a dominicker rooster?” 

Parthenia nodded—‘“ Dominicker roos- 
ter wid all his fedders turned de wrong 
way.” 

“An’ claws cut off?” 

“An’ claws cut off,” she whispered 
solemnly. 

Brother Bly shook his head, shook it 
again, and kept on shaking it: ‘Dat sho 
is a powerful strong hoodoo.” 

“Co’se it’s strong. He got plenty 
gumption to know dat it ’quires a strong 
hoodoo for to ketch me.” 

Brother Bly laid a soothing hand 
upon the sister’s shoulder. “Sis’ Thee- 
ny,” he suggested, ‘“‘maybe twarn’t none 
o’ Andy. Is you seen him do it?” 

“No, I aint seen him.” 

‘Have anybody seen him?” 

“Taint nobody seen him; he’s sly; an’ 
Berdeta ’sists twarn’t none o’ Andy. But 
I knows.” 
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“How vou know?” 

Theeny hung her head and grinned. 
“T know ‘twas Andy Atkins, cause ever 
since dat langyree been missing, I feels 
myself a-leanin’ an’ a-leanin’ todes dat 
country nigger.” 

Sunlover squirmed in the corner; his 
heart gave a different sort of thump. 

“Dar, dar, dar—be pacified, my 
daughter!” Bly patted her on one 
shoulder an then on the other, until Sun- 
lover wondered how long that patting 
process had to be continued. “Sis’ Thee- 
ny, I aint sayin’ Brudder Atkins done 
so, but when I looks at you, it aint in 
my heart to blame him none. De birds o’ 
de air has got deir mates, likewise de 
beasts o’ de field. Whoever finds him 
a wife, finds a goed thing, an’ Brudder 
Atkins is a-seekin’—Brudder Atkins is 
a-seekin’.”’ 

Parthenia listened with thick lips half 
parted, while Brother Bly suggested: 
“You an’ Brudder Atkins ought to git 
togedder an’ ’scuss it.” 

The girl flared up. “I aint gwine to 
git togedder an’ ’scuss nothin’; I feels 
myself a-leanin’ constant, an’ I don’t 
want to lean todes none o’ dese jack-leg 
bar-keepers from de country, wid cuckle- 
burs in deir head.” Parthenia whirled 
and rushed away. 

Brother Bly grinned with triumph. 
“You hear dat, Brudder Atkins? De 
charm’s a-workin’.” 

Sam crept out of his corner. “Aint you 
hear Theeny say she don’t want to lean 
todes me?” 

“Dat don’t signify; wimmens is got 
to wriggle more or less when dey gets 
on de hook—jes nacherly hates to give 
up widout no squirming.” 

Sunlover needed time to consider this. 
He took up a comb with teeth bigger 
than a garden rake, and stood before the 
mirror straightening out his kinks. He 
wasn’t such a bad looking nigger, and 
never ceased smiling at himself, until 
Berdeta bounded in at the door. Sun- 
lover always ceased smiling when Ber- 
deta bounded in—this being her third 
visit in one day. Berdeta toted news— 
the sleeping car porter had been loafing 
around Parthenia’s house, acting mighty 
suspicious. ‘I aint gwine to tell Thee- 
ny,’ Berdeta assured him, ‘cause Thee- 
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nv loves for men to be hangin’ aroun’. 
I hates that biggety porter. I—I—” 
Sunlover couldn’t do a thing with 
Berdeta until that budget of news, with 
circumstance, exuded from her system 


“Lemme git yo’ anoder bottle o’ beer.”’ 
Placing the bottle in her hand, Sam led 
Berdeta to the corner and gave the girl 
one long, helpful shove towards hom« 


“Ef anything happens, I’m a-comin’ 
back,”’ she said. 


Sunlover hobbled to his 
“Wimmen don’t know when to let a man 


room agaln 


alone, long atter he done lef’ dem alone.” 

Sunlover’s suggestions at the festival 
had fallen in fertile fields, Doc’ Chee- 
fus being prolific soil in which all su- 
perstitions grew. Doc’ was a gambler, 
slick-headed and _ slick-fingered, who 
played his hunches and pushed his luck. 
When Doc’ got wise to the possibilities 
of a love charm, he had a strong hunch 
and showed up in front of the near-beer 
saloon. Several times his black and gray 
checked suit hesitated at the door, but 
didn’t enter. After these sheepish recon 
noissances, Cheefus dodged into the al 
ley. Sunlover kept an eye on him, 
sneaked through the passage and hid be- 
hind that partition, just as the gambler 
skulked in at the rear. Brother Bly rose 
exper tantly—“‘Come in, Brudder Chee 
fus; I been lookin’ for you.” 

“How you knowed I was comin’ ?” 

Bly smiled with a knowledgy twinkle 
in his eye, and in low, mysterious tones, 
began explaining the wonders of the 
heart finder. “Doc’, you got your min’ 
Lemme look again 
an’ she’s studyin’ powerful hard ’bout 
you.” 

Sunlover behind the cloth partition, 
heard the gambler grunt. “How 
you knows all dat?” 

“From de way dis heart finder bubbles 
up. Can’t you see it wid yo’ own eyes?” 

“Sho do!” 

‘‘Now hol’ it steady an’ lissen to me.” 

Doc’ Cheefus was not the only breath- 
less negro that held still and listened to 
Bly. “De principalest thing is to ketch 
de gal. Are she blonde or brunette ?” 

“What you mean?” 

“Light or dark?” 

“She aint plumb black—jes kinder 
dark complected.” 


sot on some gal. 


come 
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“Hair straight or kinky?” 

“Her hair aint kinked up so very tight 
but it is frizzly; I admit dat 

“You onderstan’ I gotter 
sumpin’ *bout a gal befo’ I knows what 
kinder bait to ketch her wid. Tell de 
troof, or dis charm wont work.” 

In that silent chamber of enigma and 

truth, Bly chose the proper hook to 
grapple a dark complected girl, the same 
being Parthenia. “Here it is; jes fits her 
case.” 
With subtle elaboration that cross 
eyed interpreter laid bare the psychol 
ogy of soul-mates, and extorted a su 
cession of grunts from the gambler. 

“Rev’ren’, dat ’pears might’ plain to 


find ou 


me; fix up dis stuff strong as you kin, 
an’ I’ll pay de freight. Money aint 
nothin’-—what I ‘quires is de gal.” 


Off-handedly Bly mentioned ten dol 
lars. Doc’ Cheefus paid without a mur 
mur, and stumbled towards back 
door. 

Sunlover wriggled. “Ef Doc’ warn't 
sech a big nigger, I sho would beat him 
up,” he muttered. 

Sunlover didn’t try to beat him up, 
though he was standing in front of the 
bar-room when Doc’ emerged from the 
alley; and Doc’ commenced acting with 
a mighty lot of behavior. He ducked be 
hind a dry-goods box and kept looking 
backwards. Presently he darted into the 
alley again. Sunlover ran to the corner 
and saw him creeping tqwards Bly’s 
door. This performance mystified Sam. 
Why was Doc’ Cheefus crouching there 
and listening? Sunlover took the obvious 
method of finding out—by soft-footing 
it into Bly’s room and lying low beside 
the partition. He immediately recognized 
the voice of Jim Bozey, the brick-yard 
saying: “Rev’ren’, I’m _ jes 
bleeged to git dat gal, an’ taint no twen 
ty-seven diffunt ways about it.” 

Sunlover hearkened unto Bly’s dis 
course, through the preamble of inquiry 
and symptoms, down to that crucial 
point where the cross-eyed magician dis- 
severed Jim: Bozey from five dollars and 
escorted him to the door. That brick- 
vard nigger hovered for an instant be- 
fore passing out into the alley. Sunlover 
held his breath. Something was bound to 
happen when Jim Bozey came face to 


the 


nigger, 














Bly paced the floor. 
got yourse’f in dis humbug. 







“You miggers is scared somebody might catch on to your wimmen business, and 


I can’t read nobody’s mind; I aint no prophet.” 
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face with Doc’ Cheefus. The brick-yard 
nigger stepped out, and—nothing hap 
pened. 

Jim Bozey went whistling on his way, 
swinging like a steamboat into the full 
current of Washington Street. Doc’ 
Cheefus had taken his strategic position 
in front of the barber shop, where Sun 
lover hoped to see him climb Jim Bozey’s 
collar. But Doc’ Cheefus didn’t climb 
anything: Jim was too hefty for any 
body to climb. Cheefus stood out of tl 
way, moving as if by accident to the far 
side of the door. Jim swaggered into the 
barber shop. “I wants a shave,” he an 
nounced, ‘an’ a hair cut, an’ a shampoo 
wid plenty cologne; fix me up nice an’ 
sweet.” 

Doc’, being already equipped with 
these necessities, would gain a half 
hour’s running start. He didn’t take the 
running start, but it was such swift 
walking as to make no _ difference, 
straight towards Parthenia’s house. 

This unexpected peace was mighty 
discouraging to Sunlover Sam. “Ef | 
could injuce dem niggers to tangle up 
in a rumpus,” he mused, ‘’twouldn’t be 
but one o’ dem lef’, an’ de constable 
would hab de nippers on him.” 

Without premonition it fell in that 
brick-yard nigger’s mind to get up and 
observe which way Cheefus was travel 
ing. There was no mistaking Doc’s in 
tentions. Jim Bozey couldn’t have turned 
blacker in the face, but he tried. ‘‘Doc’ 
Cheefus is goin’ down to Theeny’s!” 

“Pears dat way,” Sunlover remarked 
absently. ‘Doc’ bought one o’ dem love 
charms from Brudder Bly, an’ is jes 
itchin’ to try it.” 

“Grrr!” growled Jim Bozey, “I'll go 
scratch him some.” 

He grabbed his hat and bolted, put 
ting on his collar as he ran. Sunlover 
heartened up at these signs and rumors 
of war. 

Jim Bozey plunged on, nostrils di 
lated, eyes set. He was half a head taller 
than Cheefus, but Doc’ had foundations 
like a grand piano. Sunlover didn’t break 
into a run until he saw the brick-yard 
nigger turn off from Washington Street 
and strike a trot. Then Sunlover did 


run, and from behind the corner heard 
Jim Bozey call: ‘‘Here you! Doc’ Chee- 
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thar.” 


fus! Whar you goin’? Wait 

Doc Cheefus halted in the middle « 
the sidewalk, covering every incn ol 
ground he stood on. A rear position be 
hind that corner appealed to Sunlover 
Cheefus steadied himself to meet Jim 
Bozey’s rush. A rush was what Dor 
hoped for; Jim, having the longer reach 
could outfight him at arm’s length 
Bozey halted a few paces away and thx 
two men eyed each other. Doc’ Cheefus 
spoke first: “Jim Bozey, what for you 
trailin’ atter me?” 

Jim Bozey came up breathless, witl 
fire in his eye: ‘““Youse gwine to hoodoo 
dat gal an’ I wont stan’ for it.” 

“Vou gotter a hoodoo likewise.” 

“How you know?” 

“How you know?” 

Each negro shot his question at the 
other, facing each other, measuring eac! 
other, glaring at each other. ‘The circum 
stances did not call for extensive con 
versation. At this sudden revelation that 
each carried a hoodoo for Theeny, Doc’s 
jaw' dropped, and Jim Bozey lowered his 
fighting fist. Jim wasn’t so swift when 
it came to thinking; Doc’ seemed to be 
doing that for both. The men edged 
closer. ‘Now dey’s gwine to scrap,” 
chuckled Sunlover, and he could scarc« 
ly stay behind that corner; he wanted to 
witness all the details. The men did not 
scrap; they began talking, not angrily, 
but earnestly. Then they turned and 
walked on side by side—silently and 
solemnly, but peacefully. Sunlover’s 
eyes popped from his head. ‘‘Dem fool 
niggers is done made up; dey’s 
to Theeny’s house.” 

They had only gone a few steps, whe 
Cheefus and Bozey 


gywine 


seemed to hav 
changed their minds, or Doc’ changed 
his mind for both. They stopped, con 
sulted, then wheeled in solid 
counter-marched — towards 

“Let’s git dat Bly nigger fust,” Doc’ 
Cheefus said. 

On they came, two dumb, hard-breath 
ing bull-dogs, hating each 
pulling together for a common purpose. 
Sunlover would have trembled to stand 
in Brother Bly’s shoes; he didn’t stand 
long at that corner in anybody’s shoes 


Iront and 


Sunlover 


other, _ but 


Brother Calvin Bly sat complacently 

















in his rocking chair when Sunlover 
scrambled in, gasping: “Look out, Bly, 
dem niggers is a-comin’.”’ 

“Who—what for?’ One of those 
scared eyes switched towards the door ; 
the other one scintillated at Sunlover. 

“Deys atter you for sellin’ ’em bofe 
a love-charm for de same gal.” 

Bly hoisted himself from that chair ; 
Sunlover shoved him towards the door: 
“No use tryin’ to out-grin dem niggers ; 
dey sho is wrathy—get away from here 
quick.” Bly was for retreating by the 
rear; Sunlover chose the door into the 
saloon. Bly advanced backwards and 
gasped to see Doc’ Cheefus loom up 
from the alley. Sunlover turned the 
other way—there was the brickyard nig- 
ger blocking him off. “Git back, Andy ; 
us come for a settlement.” Jim Bozey 
entered and closed the door behind him. 

It was up to brother Bly; he oiled 
the gracious hinges of his jaw: ‘Does 
you-all gentmuns want to hole a civil 
conversation wid me? What kin I do 
for you?” 

“You gwine hear plenty soon; set 
down.” Doc’ Cheefus gave the order; 
Jim Bozey doubled his sledge hammer 
fist to enforce it. The door creaked when 
Doc’ Cheefus strode in from the rear; 
the lamp rattled on the table when that 
brick-yard nigger lumbered past. Bly’s 
teeth played all the popular airs; he 
couldn’t say a word, and Sunlover hoped 
he would continue to say nothing about 
love charms and Parthenia. Bly sat 
down with a sickish smile, one eye on 
Doc’ Cheefus and one eye on Jim Bozey. 
“Nigger,” demanded Doc’ Cheefus, 
“how come you sold me an’ Jim a hoo- 
doo for de same gal?” 

“Never done so,” Bly answered 
promptly. 

“Dat’s a lie,’—from Jim Bozey. ‘You 
did sell me an’ Doc a hoodoo for 
Theeny.” 

“How come I knowed it was de same 
gal? You aint never said nothin’ bout 
Theeny.” 

Both negroes hesitated, and Bly 
grasped at the straw. “You-all tole me 
she was a dark complected gal an’ her 
hair kinder kinky. Plenty dark com- 
plected gals wid kinky hair. O’ co’se 
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dem charms wont work, neider one of 
‘em. All I kin do, gentmun, is to restore 
you back your money.” 

Doc glanced at Jim, and Jim dumbly 
stared at Doc. Bly rose aggressively: 
“Ef you-all niggers had told de truf, 
dis here ’spute would never have riz’.’’ 

‘“Doc’,” the brick-yard nigger asked 
very slowly, “Doc’, is you tole Brudder 
Bly what dat gal’s name was?” Doc’ 
shook his head. “Den we aint got no 
call for to beat dat nigger,” Jim Bozey 
owned up, and he looked disappointed. 

Bly paced the floor: “You niggers is 
scared somebody might catch on to your 
wimmen business, an’ got yourse’f in dis 
humbug. I can’t read nobody’s mind; 
I aint no prophet.” 

Attention being diverted from Sun- 
lover, he concluded to make a sneak; 
he started out of the back way, when 
Berdeta Jones bumped into him. ‘Oh! 
Brudder Atkins, Brudder Atkins, Thee- 
ny done ’loped.” 

“Loped?” Three big voices and a 
little one repeated. 

“Sho is! Theeny done ’loped off on 
dat train—wid de gent’man what owns 
de sleepin’ car. He come for Theeny in 
a hack an’ never ‘lowed Theeny no 
chance to talk. ’T'warnt no use o’ back 
talk. Soon as Theeny foun’ out he was 
de nigger what buried dat Dominicker 
rooster in her langyree onderneath the 
woodpile, Theeny knowed she couldn't 
do nothin’ ’cept go ‘long and marry 
him.” 

That touched off the male quartette: 
“Dar now,” Doc’ Cheefus led, “dat 
sleepin’ car nigger done hoodooed 
Theeny !” 

Jim Bozey’s mouth fell open like a 
cellar door. “‘“Hoodooed!” His big arms 
dropped limp. “I knowed dis here sci- 
ence foolishness warnt no good against 
a hoodoo.” 

“Sho aint,” echoed Sunlover Sam. 

Up spoke Brother Calvin Bly: “Dat 
hoodoo never had nothin’ to do wid it. 
Whilst you-all niggers was a-’sputing 
an’ a-scull-draggin’ wid me, dat porter 
went down an’ he’ped hisse’f. Don’t 
you-all know de Lawd makes it a p’tick- 
lar p’int to he’p niggers what he’ps deir- 
selves?” 
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—THEN Pal was two years old, 
Keegan was a helper in Schem- 
| || merhorn’s saloon. Keegan 
washed dishes, carried out the 
free lunch, rolled beer kegs, and helped 
eject unwelcome guests. He handled his 
fists cautiously, however; once he had 
almost killed a man. He had no ambi- 
tion—did not even aspire to tending bar, 
was content to see people come and go, 
and wish himself each one of them. 
Pal, lying in his corner, his eyes fur- 


tively rolling under half-closed lids, 
planned great things. He knew the 


weight of a teamster’s boot ; knew the lie 
of a street beggar’s whine ; knew Schem 
merhorn for an avaricious, stupid lout ; 
knew his master for an aimless non- 
resistant; knew himself for a dog. He 
was ambitious. But he waited. 

There is a half-world of dog-life, very 
much like that of men. In this unpromis- 
ing condition a puppy develops early the 
sagacity of the streets. He learns that 
life means dodging something, and ac- 
quires a facility at dodging quickly. All 
about him is thievery and impolite lying 
—likewise scuffling, brawling and pro- 
fanity. He soon becomes little better 
than his betters. 

In such surroundings Pal was born— 
eager, alert, combative almost from the 
time his eyes opened on a strange world. 


A Dog 
and His Man 
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Keegan had got him from a pickpocket, 
who had incurred the displeasure of the 
precinct captain and was sent to prison. 
“Take him, Keeg,” the man had said, 
“and treat him right. He’s a wise ki-yi; 
and he knows a few tricks that may come 
in handy.” 

So, according to the man-made custom 
of possessives, Pal belonged to Keegan. 
But he was in reality no man’s dog. He 
was a better man than Keegan—braver 
and more earnest. 

One day, on that part of Sixth Avenue 
which is dizzy with women shoppers, 
Keegan and Pal were walking together 
during the noon hour. At the corner of 
Eighteenth Street there was a surging 
crowd, jostling, elbowing, trying to get 
ahead and at the same time to do as little 
damage to one another as 
Keegan threaded a practised way through 
them, paused in the middle of the cross- 
way and looked around for Pal. He did 
not see the dog, but he heard a shrill 
feminine cry of “Thief!” There 
echoing cries of ‘Thief!’ coming from 
everywhere, from nowhere—appalling, 
menacing cries to a native of the under- 
world. Keegan ran. 

Keegan had stolen nothing; but he 
ran. He ran because he had stolen 


possible. 


were 























nothing. If he had been a skillful thief, 
he would have turned back into the 
crowd, gesticulated wildly and clamored 
through it, and entered a convenient 
store. But Keegan had done time, and it 
left a mark on him. He lived in vague 
fear of arrest, with or without cause. So 
he bolted. 

Up Eighteenth Street toward Broad- 
way, Keegan ran one block, then walked 
one block, then stopped on the corner. 
It was his good fortune that no police- 
man observed his running. He crossed 


There were echoing cries of “Thief!” 


Union Square and stopped again on the 
Fourth Avenue corner. A minute he 
loitered there, and then walked north- 
ward on Fourth Avenue. He had a feel- 
ing that some one was following. He 
could not resist turning his head, though. 
Some one was following. It was Pal— 
Pal, trotting with joyous patter, with a 
woman’s handbag in his mouth. 

“Well, I’ll be blowed!” said Keegan. 
Instinctively, however, he drove away 
several newsboys that were following the 
dog, and taking the handbag from Pal, 
thrust it under his coat and walked on. 
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Keegan found himself in a puzzling 
predicament. Even his slow intellect 
could not fail to connect the cry of 
“Thief!” with the appearance of Pal, 
bearing the loot. It seemed a queer 
thing for the dog to do. Besides, on the 
horizon of the little imagination the man 
possessed loomed a more puzzling sug- 
gestion—a suggestion that speedily as- 
sumed the shape of a truth—that Pal had 
deliberately stolen the handbag. “And 
got away with it, too,’ mused Keegan. 
It was an unwritten law in his social 
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Keegan ran. 
sphere that “getting away with it” ex- 
cused anything. 

Keegan had heard of dogs being 
trained to steal parcels from doorsteps. 
There had been just such a case in the 
neighborhood, and the dog’s owner had 
been arrested. But why had Pal stolen, 
if he had stolen, the handbag? Keegan 
wondered. Then, suddenly, there came 
back to him the words of the pickpocket 
from whom he had received Pal. “He's 
a wise ki-yi; and he knows a few tricks 
that may come in handy.” This was an 
instance of that wisdom. 
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Afterwards, safe within the back-room 
of Schemmerhorn’s Keegan 
opened the handbag. It netted, so far as 
he could appraise the value of a ring, 
added to banknotes and some 
change, about fifty dollars. He thrust the 
whole back under his coat when he heard 
a hand on the door-knob. Later he took 
out the money and ring, put them in his 
pocket, and went down cellar to throw 
the hand-bag and purse behind a pile of 
empty kegs. As he came up again, Pal 
stood at the head of the stairs, thumping 
his tail against the floor. Pal was con 
tent. 

Keegan woke during the middle of the 
night with an idea. It was one of the few 
concrete ideas that had ever come to per 
plex him. It first took the form of a ques- 
tion, to be propounded to an imaginary 
person supposed to know the answer ; and 
the question was this: Could a fellow be 
blamed for what his dog did, of the dog’s 
own accord? Keegan recollected that 
Ike Beeman, a second-rate prize-fighter, 
had paid five hundred dollars not long 
before, because his dog had bitten a news- 
boy. But that different, thought 
Keegan. Suppose a fellow was walking 
along peacefully and his dog took it into 
his head to grab a woman’s hand-bag. 
Could they arrest a fellow for that? How 
could he help it? 

Dan Keegan was no thief. He had 
done time for beating an acquaintance in 
the rear of Schemmerhorn’s place. He 
was handy with his fists, and, on occasion, 
with his legs. He was a game fighter who 
would sometimes run away; he was a 
bully who would also stand his ground. 
Such men never get anywhere, either in 
probity or in crime. Without a push in 
either direction, they generally simmer 
down to a state of enforced harmlessness 
and spend the later days of their lives 
washing windows. 

No: Keegan was not a thief—that is, 
not constructively. The sight of a hun- 
dred policemen, within easy radius, 


saloon, 


loose 


was 


showed Keegan the rights of private 
property. It was nothing to him that 
some thieves could work with impunity. 
They paid for protection. A common 
thief was easy prey for the cops, just the 
same, and Keegan knew it. 
few chances, anyway. 


He had had 
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So, Keegan fell asleep again, wonder- 
ing. Next day Keegan over to 
Brooklyn and pawned the ring. The 
pawnbroker cheated him in giving him 
sixteen dollars, but he did not haggle. 
“It’s like finding money,” he told him- 
self. He took Samuels to the 
theatre. He forgot all about Pal. 

he following afternoon Keegan ex- 
perienced another shock, another attack 
of fear, and another Idea. 
into the rear of the saloon after doing an 
errand some distance away, and saw Pal 
lying beneath a table with something 
between his paws. It was another hand 
bag, a better one than before. The man 
gave a low whistle of surprise and picked 
it up. Pal thumped his tail on the floor 
and rolled his eyes but made no attempt 
to rise. He was waiting for the verdict. 

Keegan slipped the bag into his coat 
pocket and sat down, trembling. Again 
the question came to him and harassed 
him: Can a man be blamed for what his 
dog does? Suppose his dog is a thief ? Is 
that his fault? No judge would give a 
man time for such a thing. Riches spread 
out before him—money without work- 
ing, without stealing. 

“I’m on, Pal, I’m on,” said Keegan. 
The bull terrier leaped up, ran to the 
man, and put his fore-legs on Keegan’s 
knees, and a cold nose on Keegan’s 
hands, clasped between them. 

They prospered, did Pal and Kee- 
gan. Pal led the way. The man followed. 
Pal knew where the crowds were. He 
knew the way out of them. He ran like 
a hound—not in the same manner, per- 
haps, but as fast. Keegan was always 
blocks away from the scene. He never 
took to his heels again. He waited on 
the side street for the dog, relieved him 
of his burden, and strolled away leisure- 
ly, as a rule. Not always. Several times 
they were pursued by men who followed 
the dog. But Keegan was learning the 
game. He was fast on his feet; and he 
knew the uses of back areas, hallways, 
and roofs. 

There was difference in the flight of 
dog and man. Pal ran with zest. His 
short, flying legs seemed folded under 
him as he shot down the street ; his eves 
dilated with the joy of the game. When 
he came to a stop, out of reach of pur- 
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suit, the game was at an end. It was dif 
ferent with Keegan. He ran in fear—a 
rabbit flight. When he halted, believing 
himself safe, the enjoyment of the game 
had just begun. Keegan was as sports 
manlike as a market gunner. 

All games come to an end. Word was 
passed within the police department to 
look for a man and a dog. The dog was 
a bull terrier; it was whispered that he 
was a very devil, to be shot on sight. ‘The 
man was described fully, and the carbon 
copies, passed from precinct to precinct, 
gave Keegan no less than his due. He was 
described as a big, thick-headed fellow, 
who would be “easy,” if handled right. 

Three policemen planned a primitive 
ambush. Keegan saw a blue-coated figure 
loom up before him, turned, only to see 
another approaching, and taken 
like a stupid boy in play, by another from 
behind. 

“T aint done nothin’,” was Keegan's 
first plea, unasked. ‘‘You better get the 
dog.” 

The policeman hustled him along 
the nearest box. 

To the magistrate, before whom Kee 
gan was arraigned, the policeman gave 
the prisoner a hard record. A series of 
snatchings—all women’s hand bags— 
was laid against him. The policeman re- 
cited also, without showing the least in- 
terest, the story of the assault in the rear 
of Schemmerhorn’s saloon, and the re- 
sultant sentence to the Island. 

“What have you got to say?” asked 
the magistrate. 

Keegan was white and red. He leaned 
up against the rail and half reached 
out his hands toward the judge. “Honest 
to Gawd,” he wailed, ‘I aint done noth- 
in.” So help me, it was the dog. Ask ’em 
—ask any of ’em. They seen him do it, 
them cops—a lot of people seen him. 
Honest to Gawd, I never stole nothin’.” 

“What's that about a dog?” asked the 
magistrate, turning to the policeman. 

“He did have a dog, your honor. It 
seems he trained his bull terrier to 
snatch hand bags from women. A pretty 
clever dog, too.” 

“Where’s the dog ?” 

“We aint got him, your honor. He got 
away. We had orders to shoot him.” 
The magistrate primed himself for a 
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magisterial witticism. “Dog trainers be- 
long on the vaudeville circuits,” he said. 

Keegan was indicted by the grand 
jury. He did not repeat the story about 
the dog. A magistrate had not believed 
it—who would? Instead, he pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary for two years. 

I] 

Two years in prison wrought no 
change in Keegan. He went to the pen- 
itentiary without much resentment. He 
went in about the same way a sick man 
asks if it is time to take his medicine, 
and receives an affirmative answer. He 
cursed the police with his mouth, but the 
sentiment really remained above his 
throat. He cursed his luck more heartily 

an easy generality. 

One positive feeling of revenge Keegan 
harbored, and that was against Pal. He 
promised himself that if they should ever 
meet again he would kill the dog on sight. 
He felt a genuine grievance against Pal, 
as the author of his misfortunes. 

As for Pal, he did not figure in the 
police records. Several thefts of the kind 
in which Pal and Keegan figured were 
indeed reported; but the master—the 
dog’s trainer, as the policeman had said 
—was in jail, and nothing further hap- 
pened. 

Keegan was of the stuff which cheers 
the hearts of half-observant prison- 
chaplains. He was a promissory note of 
reformation—unendorsed. Not two 
months had passed before he had engaged 
to become a better man, to enter an 
honest occupation upon his release; and 
Keegan agreed to these things without 
reserve, and quite without reflection. ‘To 
be a better man meant simply not to get 
into any more trouble with the police, 
and to go to work. 

When the big fellow came out of the 
penitentiary, he found little difficulty in 
getting a job. Schemmerhorn, indeed, 
would have nothing to do with him, call- 
ing him, in righteous propriety, a jail- 
bird. But Keegan went on his way un- 
abashed and quite without anger, and 
found a place in another saloon farther 
up Sixth avenue. 

A policeman, who had formerly been 
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on duty near Schemmerhorn’s place, saw 
Keegan sweeping off the sidewalk in 
front of his new employer’s saloon, and 
accosted him cheerily: “Hello, Keegan ; 
keeping out of trouble these days?” 

“You bet,” was the reply. 

The officer went out of his way to be 
helpful. He put a hand on Keegan’s 
shoulder and added, ‘‘Cheer up, Keeg; 
we all makes our slips.” 

Such encounters, with sympathy or 
abuse, always reminded Keegan of Pal. 
He had not retracted his intention to kill 
the dog on sight; yet now and then he 
felt a strange, insistent desire to seek out 
Pal, to see if the dog would know him, 
and how he would act at their meeting. 
He even asked several patrons of Schem- 
merhorn’s if they had ever seen Pal in 
the vicinity. No one had. So far as they 
knew, Pal had disappeared coincidently 
with his owner’s downfall. 

Later, Keegan got another job up in 
Harlem, doing rough work in a series of 
apartment houses. He came among a new 
class of people, most of whom treated 
him kindly, and tipped him liberally, as 
middle-class people feel a sense of large- 
ness in doing. A new suit of clothes made 
him look more presentable. He even went 
to mass two or three Sundays running, 
and felt himself on the way to respect- 
ability. He had hopes of a small janitor- 
ship soon. 

A dog fight, at the corner of Amster- 
dam Avenue and One Hundred and 
Eighteenth Street, changed Keegan’s 
plans. A Newfoundland and a bull ter- 
rier had started a game of chase, in 
which the larger dog, clumsy and clown- 
ish, overran his small opponent and 
mauled him noisily. The sport ceased to 
be innocent, and when Keegan, attracted 
by the uproar, came to the spot, it was 
a serious and bloody struggle. 

Some one in the crowd suggested red 
pepper. Some one else, from a place of 
safety, advised stepping on the tails of 
the dogs. Keegan, who had seen many 
such encounters, advanced with an ex- 
perienced eye and hand, caught the 
smaller dog by the hind legs just as he 
broke away to find a more vulnerable 
place, and flung him down the street. 
Then he kicked the Newfoundland in 


the head and sent him off howling. 
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The bull terrier, of dauntless spirit, 
came rushing back to the attack. He did 
not see his opponent, but he did see the 
man who had interfered, and the dog 
stopped short, with a bark of recogni 
tion. 

“Pal!” cried Keegan. Breathing hard, 
Pal sat on his haunches and wagged his 
tail. 

“Ts that your dog?” asked some one 
in the crowd. 

“That’s my dog,” replied Keegan, in 
a tone of growing pride. ‘‘He never 
fights unless some one picks on him. 
Come on, Pal!” And he led the terrier 
home. 

Pal and Keegan were together again. 
They were together in Keegan’s basement 
room. The man sat beside the table, his 
elbow resting upon it, and looked at the 
dog, who lay with his nose upon his paws 
—his hair darkened in spots with drying 
blood. Pal had marks to show for his 
fight. 

“Curse your soul!” said Keegan, sud- 
denly, with a peculiar absence of venom. 
“I did two years for you.” The dog 
looked up. He did not understand words. 
He understood tones and _ intentions 
There was no force in either, nothing to 
indicate acceptance or repudiation. 

“Pal, I’m going to kill you,” said the 
man. “I said I would; and I am going 
to do it.” But he did not rise, made no 
offensive motion. The dog lay still, only 
turning his liquid brown eyes now and 
again upon Keegan. 

“Two years,” mused the man. “And 
for a dog!” Pal raised a lacerated paw, 
licked it, and moaned softly. 

“Gee, he got to you, did he?” said 
Keegan. “Let’s see that leg.” He ex- 
amined the wound, the dog lying quiet 
and unwhimpering. After all, Keegan 
was a proprietor. The first duty of an 
owner is to keep his property in good con- 
dition. So the man got water and washed 
off the paw, and bound it up with his 
handkerchief. As he worked, Keegan 
stopped now and then to stroke the dog’s 
head. ‘‘Gee, Pal,” he said, “‘you’ve done 
me dirt, but blamed if I don’t like you.’’ 

This work was hardly finished when 
the door opened abruptly and the janitor, 
Keegan’s immediate superior, came in. 

“Have you got a dog here?” he asked. 
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do it or | will.” 


Keegan pointed to Pal, lying on the 


floor, and asked, in return, ‘Why ?” 


“Get him out of here, that’s all. He 


was just fighting down the street, wasn’t 
he? Well, a man came here and com- 
plained. He saw you bring him in here. 
You knock him on the head, or I will.” 

“He’s my dog,” replied Keegan, sul- 
lenly. 

“I don’t care whose dog he is. You got 
to get rid of him. He’s got to be killed. 
Either you do it or I will.” 

Keegan lacked words. But he had no 
intention, now, of letting his dog be 
killed. It was his dog. He had a right to 
have a dog. They shouldn’t touch him. 

‘“‘He’s my dog,” he repeated. 

“T’ll fix him,” said the janitor, start- 
ing toward Pal. At that instant Pal 
looked up at Keegan—an imperative 
glance of his round eyes, asking: “What 
are you going to do?” 

“You leave him alone; he’s my dog.” 

“Why, darn you, you—” The janitor 
reached out to grab the collar of the dog, 
and Keegan made his decision. It was Ais 
dog. He gathered himself together, 
and as the the other man came forward, 
struck him down. 
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Keegan looked out into the area-way. 
“We better get out of here,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Come on!” The dog followed. 

At the front entrance to the apartment 
house the man and the dog halted. A few 
minutes of indecision cost Keegan his 
chance of escape. A small boy was scur- 
rying in search of a policeman; and be 
hind, the janitor had come to his senses 
and was soliciting men to help him meet 
further attack. 

So when Keegan finally started up the 
street, he saw a too-familiar blue-coated 
figure approaching. He turned and fled 
in the opposite direction, the dog at his 
side. The policeman saw him run, and 
followed. It flashed into the mind of the 
fugitive that by running around to the 
adjoining apartment house, he could go 
up the stairs to the roof, cross over to 
another section, descend those stairs, and 
elude his pursuer. 

Escapes by that method had become 
too common, however. The policeman 
was not to be misled. As he turned the 
corner and saw Keegan dart into a door- 
way, the officer guessed his purpose. He 
passed into the first of the long line of 
entrances and made his way quickly up 
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the stairs. Thus, at the same moment, 
he and Keegan came out upon the roof, 
not a hundred feet distant. 

Had the fugitive suddenly retreated, 
back through the roof door, he might 
still have had a chance. Instead, he ran 
along the roofs, like a poor checker 
player moving toward the single-square 
corner. ‘The policeman drew his night 
stick and followed, threatening to shoot. 

At the roof’s edge, cornered, Keegan 
turned. He shrank against the parapet, 
fell on his knees, protesting his innocence 
of any and every offence, and as the 
policeman approached, thrust his arms 
forward to escape an expected blow. ‘The 
officer, misunderstanding his motive, 
brought the night-stick crashing down 
against Keegan’s head, and crumpled 
him in a heap. At the same moment, Pal, 
the undaunted, leaped for the pursuer’s 
throat. The force of his stout little body 
unbalanced the policeman, and dog and 
man went down together. 


“The devil himself couldn’t touch that 
dog,” said Patrolman Devine, telling of 
the struggle afterward. “If he’d ever 
reached my throat, I wouldn’t ’ve been 
here. His teeth went into my shoulder, 
through my coat. I rolled over on him 
and broke him loose, and managed to 
get on my knees before he was up and at 
me again. That time I dodged—he was 
still after my neck—and his teeth went 
into the other shoulder. You can see the 
marks on both sides yet. There was only 
one chance for me, and I knew it. I 
dropped one hand behind me and got 
my gun, rolled over quick and threw 
him with me. His teeth were in the 
cloth that tight. So that brought 
his stomach right against my gun 
hand and I let him have it. 

“T puts two slugs in him, 
and I feels him lurch against 


my head, sideways. Then I 
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over, and 


shakes him off. He tumbles 
I think he’s dead; but just as | 
to look for Keegan, to see if he’s coming 
into the scrap again, the dog raises him 
self on his hind legs and throws himself 
at my legs. I’ve got teeth marks t 
show for that, too. When I beat him off 
with the butt of the gun, he’s dead as 
That last bite—he was almost 
dead then.” 

Some listener suggested the danger of 
hydrophobia. 

“Hydrophobia nothing! 
the policeman. “He wasn’t 
that way. He was the devil 


guess.” 


turn 


a stone. 


” 


exclaims 
mad—not 
himself, I 


On the way to the 
Keegan recovered consciousness. 
dead ?” he asked. 

“Who ?” 

“The dog. 

The policeman’s language was forci 
ble but clear. 

“Thank the Lord!” cried Keegan, 
wearily and feebly. ‘““That dog—he 
no dog. He’d ’a’ had me a murderer if 
he’d ’a’ lived. I did time for h 
And then Keegan’s battered head put 
him back to silence. 


poli e stato! 


” 


was 


m once. 
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Richard Bennett as George Dupont, and Wilton ; Lackave as Zhe Loctor, 


the play by Eugene Brieux which is preach 


“Ghe 


New 











Copyright 1913, by Richard Bennett 
in ‘‘ Damaged Goods,” 


ing a big sermon against sex diseases. 
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THE THEATRE 


By Louis V. DeFoe 





season, how- 
unprofit- 


= |VERY dramatic 

E || ever profitable or 
able may be its artistic result, 
= is notable for new in- 
terest or endeavor which it succeeds in 


— 


some 


bringing within the scope of the theatre. 
So various are the events that have come 


to be crowded into the stage’s annual 
nine months of activity, that they must 
inevitably afford some project which 
destined to stand out more conspicuously 
than the rest, the influence of which will 
be communicated 


1s 


to ensuing seasons. 


T1ICUS, whi 
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One event in the year now drawing 
to its close has been so unprecedented 
as to have an almost revolutionary mean- 
ing. No history of the stage’s doings 
can be complete without including a 
reference to the propagandist movement 
under the patronage of the Sociological 
Fund of the J/edical Review of Re- 

h resulted in making Eugéne 
Brieux’s pathological drama, “Les Ava- 
ri¢és,” known in its English translation 
by John Pollock as “Damaged Goods,” 
publicly performed in New York’s Ful- 
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P " Ww New York Copyright 191 ard Be 
kK iB tas George Dupont and Gr ton as Flenrict examinin 

in Damayed Goods.’ 
ton Theatre, a permanent fixture of its an opportunity to witness “Dama 


closing months. 
Lhe 


aroused b 


unsensational _ interest 
his frank thesis in dramatic 
| tl 


s( y| eT. 


t 


} 


) 
li Lit 


form, dea ny with disease wl i 1s ie 
result of social profligacy, has never 
been paralleled in the American theatre 
before. So successful, in fact, has been 
this hazardous experiment of leading the 
stage into a new arena of influence, that 


many cities next year will be afforded 
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Goods.” ‘Through it, that false mode 


which heretofore has banned from pub 


lic discussion of the greatest 


most insidious perils which menace 


one 


manity, may perhaps be swept 

I hold no brief for any form of dr 
which is only a scientific treatise 
which aims to divert the theatre 
province of the hospital. “Dama 
is an ethical treatise and 


Into 


Goods” l 


a 


away. 
ama 


and 


] 
bn © AS 
st 
ty, 
) 


ne 
Lit 


hu 


ged 
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Wilton Lackaye as 7he Doctor 


and Richard Bennett as George Dupont 
strong scenes in ** Damaged Goods.” 


man document of the highest morality 
in the finest meaning of the term. It 
might be read with profit by everyone. 
Literature has seldom produced a work 
more capable of doing good. 

Yet, despite the fact that so eminent 
a dramatist as Augustus Thomas has 
held that the stage can be a vital force 
only when it deals with the problems of 
contemporary life, with the great and 


significant questions involving 
human welfare which are vig- 
orously alive in the public 
mind, my own experience per- 
suades me that the theatre ven- 
tures on dangerous ground 
when it transforms itself in- 

to a forum or sets out to 
ventilate questions of sci- 

ence which have only a 
pretended, or at least 

a remote, relation to 

matters of art. ‘‘Dam- 

surely 
gains no added sig- 
nificance or impres- 
siveness by being 
acted, and of 
course courts 

the risk of 

appeal- 


aged Goods” 


Copyright 1913, by Richard Bennett 


Amelia Gardner as Mme. Dupont, 
in one of the 


ing to the morbid curiosity of the crowd. 


However, the project of the Socio- 
logical Fund of the Medical Review of 
Reviews, enabled Richard 
Bennett to realize a long standing am- 
bition to produce the Brieux drama, 
has had a contrary result. Ministers of 
the church, eminent men of the medical 
and surgical professions, social workers, 
and a representative general public have 


which has 
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There has been 


composed its audiences. 


ry little trace of that morbid interest 
hich a few vears ago followed the per 
rmance of George Bernard Shaw’s 
Mrs. Warren’s 
production, to arouse the 


c mind to the 


Profession.” he pur 


DONE ol Tie 


need of legislation 


] 


combat the problem with which the 
‘lay deals, is seemingly being accom 
shed. And so conciliatory has been 


e public temper toward the play that 
Damaged Goods,” interdicted except at 
private performances in both Paris and 
London, promises eventually to spread 
throughout this 


through the medium of the stage. 


its influence country 


lo describe in detail the story by 
wl Kugene Brieux drives home his 

iological and scientific treatise is 
neither necessary nor advisable. ‘Thos 
who are interested in it—and everyone 
should be vitally interested in it, ir 
respective of age or sex—will find it 
easily accessible in the volume, ‘Three 


Plays By Brieux.” ‘The book also con 
tains an admirable preface by George 
Bernard for the 
doffs his cap and bells to write in a vein 
of utmost seriousness. ‘The keynote to 
drama’s philosophy, 
makes plain its theme, lies in the follow 
ing passage between the famous Parisian 
spe ialist and Loches, the father of //en 
rictte, the unfortunate 
afflicted through her marriage to Georg 
Dupont: 


Shaw, who moment 


the which also 


who is heroine 


Docror—When the marriage was pro 
posed, you doubtless made inquiries con 

your future son-in-law’s in 
you investigated his 


you satisfied yourself as to his character. 


cerning 
come 5 Secu®itles ; 
You only omitted one point, but it was 
the most important of all; you made no 
inquiries concerning his health. 

| OCHES No. 

Doctror—And why? 

LocHEsS—Because it is not the custom. 

Docror Well, it ought to be made 
the custom. Before giving his daughter 
in marriage, a father ought to take as 
much care with regard to her husband 
as a house of business takes in engaging 
an employee. 

Locurs—You are right ; a law should 


be passed. 
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No, no! 


are 


DocToR- We want no new 
there many already. All 
that is needed is for people to under 


laws: too 


stand the nature of disease better. It 
would soon become the custom for a 
man who proposed for a girl’s hand to 
add to the other things for which he is 


asked a medical statement of bodily fit 
would make it 
he did not bring plague into the 
with him. It would be perfectly simple. 


} 


ness, which certain that 


family 


(nce it was the custom, the man would 
g doctor for a 
health before he could sign the 
ter—just as now, before he can be mar 


go to his certificate of 


reyvis 


ried in church, he goes to his priest for 
a certificate that he 
before a 


has confessed. As 
things are, marriage is 
cluded, the family lawvers meet to dis 
matters; a 
two doctors would be at least as useful 
prevent 
inquiry, 


con 


meeting between thi 


CuSS 


and would misfortunes 
Your 


plete. 


many 
you see, incom 
Your daughter might 
you, who are a man anda 


ought to know these things, why you did 


was 
well ask 


father and 


not take as much trouble about her 
health as about her fortune. I tell you 
that you must forgive! 

Ihe father, converted in the end to 
the Doctor’s theories, does forgive and 


ultimately M. Brieux, with the assistanc¢ 
of late medical discoveries, manages to 
bring a quasi-happy ending. As for the 
play itself, its first and third acts are 
written in the form of a 
Only in the second act does the author 
permit the instinct of the dramatist to 
rise superior to that of 


discussion. 


the scientist 


Then does he subordinate his thesis to 
artistic form. It is in the heroine’s reali 
zation of her plight through the illness 


of her child that “Damaged Goods” 
sounds its one tragic dramatic 
through the 
Bennett, who appears in the 
George Dupi nt, that 
became the revolu- 
tionary play of this dramatic season. 
The roéle of The Doctor, Brieux’s fount 
of scientific, sociological and legal wis 
dom, was first acted by Wilton Lackaye. 
who latterly has been succeeded by 
Charles A. Stevenson. Grace Elliston 
appears as the wife, A/enriette; Amelia 


note. 
It was 
Richard 
character of 
“Damaged Goods” 


persist nce ol 
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Valli Vallias Wanda, the 
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fills the role of the meother, 
Lodson Nite hell is 
Loches, and Laura Burt 


but by no means unimportant character 


Gardner 

seen as Deputy 

has the small, 

of a peasant nurse. 
L\POLEON 
dramatic hero, 

become the shining mark of the play- 

and the burning goal of 


e actor’s ambition, has never been con 


: ? 
while he 


BONAPARTE as a 


las olten 


right’s fancy 


cuously victorious in his invasion of 


age. His campaigns in the tinseled 
lds of the theatre have more often 
resulted in a Waterloo than an Auster- 
Just why a character out of history 
hich possesses so many dramatic pos- 
continues to resist the 
of the playwright is, after all, not difh- 
cult to understand. Like the other world 
of the last century or there- 
abouts, the little corporal of Corsica 
who became Emperor of the French has 
not yet receded far enough into the past 
rein in the 
sketching of his lhe pen 
that would draw him the bold 
sweep of romance must still reckon with 
the school books. It is hampered by the 
cold and literal facts of 
tory. We go to the theatre with our no- 
Napoleon’s traits too rigidly 


“1 


Pliities efforts 


heures 


to give imagination free 
character. 


with 


recorded his- 


tions of 
exact. 

Yet if the character of Napoleon still 
continues to confound the serious dram 
atists, it has been found to place a 
still greater stumbling block in the way 
of the makers of romantic opera. In the 
once popular “Duchess of Dantzic,” it 
to subordinate him to the 
washerwoman who became a court lady. 
No later librettist had the hardihood to 
make character until 
when he has suddenly loomed forth in 
the new musical romance, “The Purple 
IR ad.” 

In this new production, which in its 
Viennese original must have been more 
coherent than in the adaptation by Mme. 
Maurel. who writes under the masculine 
nom de plume of Fred de Gresac, Na 
poleon is first represented during his 
residence in the Austrian Emperor’s 
castle of Schénbrunn. The musical set- 
ting is by Heinrich Reinhardt, and if 


was nec essary 


use of the now, 
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York 
Koad.” t ght t 
Vanda and Harrison 


Photograph by White, New 
A scene in Phe Purple 


the melodies which he composed for 
“Napoleon Und Die Frauen,” as thi 
piece has been known all over Europe, 
do not quite approach the standard he 
established in ‘The Spring Maid,” they 
are, nevertheless, musicianly without be 
ing heavy. They at least generate a ro- 
mantic atmosphere for the story even if 
the best use of it is not always taken 
by the adaptor of the present libretto. 

In the picturesque setting of a gloomy 
castle which was once a monastery, be- 




















which the ladies of Napoleon's court talk 1913 New York slang; and, in the circles, studies of Valli Vallias 


Brockbank as Wafoleon. 


gins the romantic intrigue of Napoleon 
with MVanda, a peasant girl, which ends 
in the Tuileries in Paris. [Vanda peti- 
tions him to set at liberty the J/ayor of 
the village so that eight happy couples 
may be married on that day. She has 
never seen Napoleon, so she does not 


recognize the taciturn little man who 
pretends to be a simple captain in the 
invading French army and promises to 
lay her petition before his general. Not 
until he confesses his infatuation for her 


593 


and begs her to go to Paris to await his 
return does she suspect his real identity. 

In the political turmoil of the Tui- 
leries, the thread of the story is taken 
up in the second act. Napoleon is al- 
ready growing suspicious of the Lm- 
press Josephine. Fouché, at the head of 
the conspirators in the French court, is 
craftily drawing his net around him. 
Betrayal and ignominy are imminent, 
when ]Vanda, who has overheard the 
plotting, not only contrives to save the 
































Emperor from his enemies, but to turn he Tuileries talking of “some 
his wrath from Josephine upon the and ‘t 
heads of Fouché, Talleyrand, Murat and washerwoman duchess may nm 
m. | haste in her vocabulary, it is 


he square deal.” ‘Though 
Bernadotte, who would destroy | 

A touching tableau brings this fan mcert 
fu] episode ] 


an 


1 


ing, to say the least, to hear 


life of Napoleon to <claim, ‘“‘Well, I should get excited! 








oT od - 

Helena in 
1812. There 
is a vision of 
the banished 











conqueror at 
the hour of his 
death, with 
Wanda, his 


peasant sweet 








heart, dressed 
in black, la- 
menting over 
his fate. 

If in the 
American ver 
sion of “The 
Purple Road,” 
this plot had 
een more con 
sistently fol 





lowed, there is 
reason to be- 
lieve that an 
operetta of 
romantic ap- 
peal in keep 
ing with the 
d gnity of its 





hero would 
have been the 
result. The 
producers have 
realized the 
need of re- 
splendent 
trappings and 
have provided 
a really bril- 
liant spectac le. 
But they have 














also yielded to 
’ Photograph by White, New York 


amistaken Exciting moments : Thief!’ a farce based on the prevalence of 
idea that 

mic relief is essential to the popul 
success of the piece. So they have in n more suggestive of the modern cab- 
truded in the tale a grotesque Duchess  aret than of the formality of the Na- 
of Dantzic, with a jargon of up-to-date poleonic period. 
slang. It sheds a new light on the Na Still, “The Purple Road” is pr lific 
poleonic Era to hear the courtiers in n musical numbers which are likely to 


(he dancing, too, in which she indt 





endure for a time. Among the seven- 
teen, including interpolated songs, are 
“The Mysterious Kiss;” “Feed Me 
With Love;” a stirring orchestral 
march, entitled ‘“The Austrian Patrol,” 


sung with tl 


1¢ full strength of a splendid 
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ima. Sam B. Hardy as Loogan, Mary Kyan as Well. 


male chorus; “Diplomacy,” in which 
Talleyrand sinks his voice in basso pro- 
fundo; “Pretty Little Chi Chis;” “The 
live Little Pages;” and perhaps half 
a dozen more that stand out conspicu- 
ously, 
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It is said that the producers of “The 
Purple Road” searched Europe in vain 
for a baritone who physically might re- 
semble Napoleon closely enough to give 
outward plausibility to the character, 
and then accidentally found him in a 
subordinate member of one of 
their own road companies. He is 
Harrison Brockbank, who realizes 
the necessity of keeping his hands 
perpetually behind his back and 
wearing that wisp of hair on his 
forehead without which no stage 
Napoleon is complete. 

Janet Beecher lends grace and 
an imperial mien to the Lmpress 
Josephine, though she does not 
attempt to sing. Valli Valli, as the 
heroine /Vanda, is an engaging 
figure throughout the piece, but 
she has not the sparkle and vi- 
vacity of Eva Fallon, who sings 
charmingly and dances gracefully 
in the role of Kathi, another of 
the Austrian peasants. The Duch 
ess of Dantzic might easily be bet- 
ter played than by Harriet Burt, 
but William J. Ferguson as 
Fouché. Edward Martindel as 
Talleyrand, John Maddern as 
Murat and John Ward as Berna- 
dotte form a quartette of conspira- 
tors who are sufficiently sinister 
to comply with history, and at the 
same time amusing enough to suit 
the needs of a musical play. 
Twenty more might be named in 
definite roles. There is, besides, a 
large, well-trained chorus. 


HE long list of plays glorify- 

ing the hereditary criminal, 
the criminal by force of circum- 
stances and the criminal through 
pure cussedness cannot be swept 
out of the theatres by merely mor- 
alizing over them. Social philos- 





gee §=ophers have pretended to note in 
their popularity this season an evil 
tendency of the times. Ministers 
have declaimed against them in 


the pulpit. Reformers of the theatre 
have turned their success into an indict- 
ment of the public’s debased tastes. 
Yet, in spite of all the scorn heaped 
upon them, these dramas, which seek to 
sentimentalize the denizens of the un- 
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thrive. First. it 
was “Within the Law.” Next ‘Without 
Presently “The Argyle 
“The Conspiracy.” ‘Then 
Unwritten Finally ‘The 
Mind.’ When the dramatic sea 
1912 


be remembered as the year in which 


derworld, continue to 


the Law.” 
Soon 


Law.” 
13 retires into history, it 


rical coined crime into 


managers 
money. 
rhe influence which must be relied upon 


} 


to dissipate the theatre’s crime wave will 


from the sociologists or the 
from the itself. 
play which humorously shows the 
of glorified crime will do 

the publi for it 

h 


serious warnings from thi 


not come 


clergymen, but theatre 


(ne 


cure craze 


“Stop 
Moore. 


melo 


combined. Because 


pulpits 
Thief!” the 
punctures the 
somber or sentimental 
while serving this 
purpose it is excruciating] 
entertainment, it fulfills a useful 
hsafed to farce. 
Chief!” 

manv weeks on 
was first produced, I 


} 


farce by Carlyle 


umusingly criminal 
drama of inter 
est, because useful 
also an 
funny 
vous 


often 
“Stop has been 
prosperously 

re where it 
lesignedly delaved a description 
until the last of the season’s proces 
of melodramatic crime plays has 
past. For fear I might in the mean 
intricate 


ave forgotten its com 


ations, I have seen it again. It 
more amusing on a 
the first. 


the value of a 


much 
than at 


proves to be 
. % alll =, 
second hearing whi 


is a pretty good test of 
C. 
Thief!” has its basis in an in 
idea. Its story about 
hological phenomenon of klep 
Although you may not sub 
scribe to the belief that any person may 
an involuntary thief, the dis 
comfiture such an affliction 
may plunge its victims grows very real 
the story. And all the 
ridiculous side of the situations 


“Stop 
genious revolves 
the psy 


tomania. 


be ome 


into which 


the course of 
uppermost. 

\ wedding is about to take place in 
of the Providence, 
and all the members of the house 
flutter of excitement. 
bride-to-be, is hys 
wed 


Carrs at 


are in a 

Carr, the 
the lavishness of her 
Wrs. Carr, made generous by 


over 
gifts 


5 6 


the prospective loss of her daughter in 
the lottery of matrimony, has 
maid for 


engaged 


a new her. 


Presently Ve//, the demure maid, puts 
in an appearance. She is a professional 
r 


attracted to the 
Carr's home by the prospect of rich mat 


ibs who has been 

rimonial loot. No sooner is she installed 

old [Villiam 

arrives with a ruby ring 

his gift to Caroline. A little later 
nes Cluney, the  bridegroom-to-be, 
its in his appearance. 

Now old Carr is addicted to the habit 
of picking up unwittingly things which 
ire lying around loose. He also is very 
absent-minded. .J/rs. 
her husband’s frailties but has managed 
to keep them from the knowledge of 
he rest of the family. As for Cluney, 
a skeleton in family 
of his 


Carr, the bride’s fa 


which is 


than 


Carr is aware of 


too, his 
certain ancestor 
The thought that he may 

inherited the light fingered ten 

constantly haunts mind. 
In no time, .Ve// abstracts the 
Carr’s overcoat pocket. Then shx 


Tre 1S, 
set. A 


ptomaniac. 


Was a 


his 
ruby 
from 
telephones to her sweetheart, Jack Do 

gan, who is a professional crook. ‘The 
Carr family “looks good” to her. The 
pair will together steal the 

presents and settle down to a 
but honest life on the proceeds of their 
haul. 


° 9 99 
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wedding 
humble 
Doogan promises to be “on the 
without delay. 

Meanwhile, the elder Carr discovers 
the loss of the ruby. The members of 
the family engage in a frantic search 
for it. Nell takes 
it from her shoe, slips it back into its 
case and puts it in C/uney’s coat pocket. 

Satisfied that there is a thief in the 
house, C/uney, still unaware that he is 
in possession of the ruby, goes for the 
police. During his absence Doogan, the 
real thief, who is Ne//’s sweetheart, ar 
rives. He is discovered on the premises, 
and, grasping the situation, convinces 
the rest that he is the detective 
Cluney has gone to call. 

From this point it is almost impos 
in black and white the 
rapidly occurring incidents. They follow 
so swiftly and with so many surprises 
that they keep the play’s audience in a 
whirlwind of laughter. Doogan preys 
cleverly upon the credulity of the Carrs. 


lo escape detection, 


whom 


sible to set down 
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He finds out where every valuable ar 
ticle in the located. He gets 
possession of the keys to the chests and 


learns the combina 


house 1s 
drawers. He even 
tion of the 

In this 
sunburst 
heirloom 
to the amount of 
which Carr is holding as a security for 
a loan friend Jamison. 
Doogan 
ments before Jamison appears to redeem 
Then the 
has the certificates of stock, gets posses 
Meanwhile the 
minister arrives to perform the marriage 
and LD. momentarily 
hard pressed, slips the 
dominie’s pocket for safe keeping. 

Of course by this time the real de 
scent. D 
asks to examine the 
While 7/ 
thief that 
state of 

dollar 


library safe. 

diamond 
which has been a Carr family 
With it are Steel stock shares 
four thousand dollars, 


safe is a gorgeous 


made to his 


appropriates both a few mo 


his pledge. thief, who already 


money. 


sion ol the 


ceremony, gan, 


] 


wallet into the 


tective is on the vegan, as th 


spe ial detective, 
newcomer’s credentials. 
son 1s boasting to the 
the keenest sleuth in the 
Island, his six-hundred 
vanishes. All 


upstairs packing the wedding silverware, 


watch this time 
together with her mistress’ sables, in a 
suit-case. 

member of the 


Successively every 


household has some of the valuables be 


longing to the 
his or her 
his kleptomaniacal 
broken out afresh. The 
bridegroom is uncomfortably 
that his family’s hereditary taint has at 
last developed in him. J/rs. Carr is 
frantic at the impending disgrace, and 
the bride-to-be is fearful at the prospect 
of notoriety in the newspapers. 

In the end, Devgan and Nell are cor 
nered. They abandon their plunder and 


back out 


unknowingly 
Old 


tendencies have 


others 
possession. Carr is sure 
disconsolate 


certall 


of the room under cover of a 
revolver. The rest give chase, and sud 
denly the criminal pair return to the 
deserted library to gather up the loot 
they have left behind. Just before th 
curtain falls the miscreants 
rounded. ‘They surrender, 
that they are resolved to be married and 
travel henceforth in honest paths. The 
Carrs and the family minister take them 
at their word. During the excitement, 
Caroline’s younger sister \/adg¢ 


are 


sur 


protesting 


and her 
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Doctor Willough 
troth. As it is time for 
wedding, 


sweetheart, 
plighted their 
Caroline and Cluney’s son 
one proposes a triple service. So as the 
falls to the strains of a wedd 
the happy couples kneel bet 


the minister who speaks the words tl 


curtain 


roh 
march, 


make six hearts beat as three. 
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this exceedll 


r 
Phe characters of 


all capitally outlin 
d vividly contrasted. Each emphasiz 


farce are 


rovous 


a peculiar and humorous personal tra 
Doubtless several companies will shortly 
Phief!” to all parts of the 


country. So for the sake of 


carry “Stop 
record t 
need only be said that the original per 
formers of the roles include Mary Ryan 
as .Vell, the thief a maid; 
Sam. B. Hardy as Jack Doogan, her 
Krank Bacon and 

ester as J/r. Wrs. Carr ; 
beth Lane as Caroline Carr, the bride 

Ames as her heart, 


W ho poses as 


Ruth 
] 
i 


accomplice ; 
ani za 
Percy sweetl 

Louise Woods and William H 
Boyd as the | 
James C. Marlowe as 


who by his own 


UuNney ; 
vounger pair of lovers; and 
Joe Thompson, 
admission is 
state of Rhode 


the best 


Island. 


detective in the 


ANOTHER play that has com« 
in the 


season to ridicule the preva 
ent taste for the accumulated melo 
dramas which exploit sentimentally the 
the underworld is W. 
J. Hurlbut and Frances Whitehouse’s 
‘Are You \ Crook 2” Ihe Lact 
hat its first performance served 
ceremony for 


lawless deeds of 


the el 
new playhouse built in the Br 
listrict of New York this year may not 
especially interest readers of THE RED 
Book MAGAZINE, although it gives a fair 


cl clic atory 
adway 


how great has become our 


in entertainment de- 


ndication of 
\merican interest 
rived from the stage. 
“Are You A Crook?” regarded either 
as farce or satire, is not nearly so good 
a farce as “Stop Thief!” for the reason 
hat the its characters do not 
hinge upon its somewhat ingeniously 
Still, it is 
1 a sprightly vein and some of its com 
lications contain the 
and suspense. 

[ suspect that its little heroine, Amy, 
will chiefly endear herself to audiences 
Marguerite Clark is so thor- 


fates of 


contrived incidents. written 


Pp ments 


necessary ele 


{ surprise 


because 
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Two photographs of Marguerite Clark in “Are 

You A Crook?” the second play of the season to 

poke fun at the “Crime Wave” on the stage 


oughly ingenuous and cunning in the role. Amy is 
a matinée girl to whom crook plays offer uncon- 
trollable fascination. She has steeped her littl 
mind in half a dozen or more. So deeply has she 
become engrossed with the ways of the-under- 
world and so ardently does her whole being 
crave the excitement of a life of crime that 
the voal of her ambition is to become the per 
petrator of a deed that is “without the law.” 
lurthermore, she is convinced that she can 
never love a man who has not at least one 
crime to his credit. 

While visiting her aunt at a Long Island 
manor, Amy sallies forth and robs the oc- 


cupant of a motor car. Her loot is a valuable 
necklace. ‘Then she learns that her victim is 
to be a guest at her aunt’s house. And she 
also discovers that the pearls she has stolen 
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scene in ler First Divorce,” a new play 


as L/ 


are only imitations, the real ones having 
been pawned to raise political funds for 
their owner’s sweetheart. 

Presently the real string of pearls is 
redeemed, and a young author, who is 
Amy’s betrothed, having suspected her 
of robbery, steals them in turn to 
save her from becoming a l 


, 
the 


felon. She 
knows now that the man she loves is a 
gentleman burglar. 

Everybody concerned scampers away 
young author’s apartment in 


to the 
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a woman be a lawyer 


Laura H 


nstrates that even though 
Ruth It Boucicault as Clara Rowe, 


Washington Square—A my in boy’s dis 
guise to protect her sweetheart ; her aunt 
to indulge a desire, derived from the 
reading of sensational novels, to become 
an amateur detective; the victim of the 
robbery to recover her jewels; and a real 
detective employed on the case to help 
clear up the mystery. 

The pearls—both the real and the 
imitation recovered and lost 
with bewildering rapidity. The pursuers 
and pursued chase each other in and out 


ones—are 
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ely to retain the feminine trait of jealousy 


Harold Russell as /ames Broderick, Allan Pollock 


ews as Ethel Weimott, and Julian L’Estrange as //arry VU 2llmott 


of closets and up and down fire-escapes. 
Ihe piece keeps going in this vein until 
the invention of the authors is exhausted 
and then its interest suddenly vanishes. 
I;ven the clever dialogue cannot atone 
for the absence of fresh incident. 

“Are You a Crook?” which at least 
has a good fundamental idea, might have 
been made much more amusing in the 
hands of more inventive authors. It has 
an unusually good cast. Miss Clarke as 
Amy is the best of the lot. Others are 
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lita Proctor Otis, representing A my’s 
aunt. Marian Ballou as the victim of the 
robbery; Joseph Kilgour as her sweet- 
heart ; Scott Cooper as the young artist ; 
and George Fawcett as the detective. 

HE disadvantage which may follow 

the presence of two lawyers in one 
household, especially when one is the 
husband and the other is his wife, is il- 
Instrated with numerous amusing com- 
plications, some of which are quite in- 
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genious, in ‘Her First Divorce.” C 
W. Bell is the author of this new play, 


Classified as a comedy, but 


ot the 


whicn IS 


ich, on account extravagances 
tuation into which he allows its 


of s 
story to drift, might more properly bé 
designated as a farce. At any rate, it Is 
never quite plausible, although it is not 
less funny on that account. 


Harry Willmott is a 


lawver 


successful cor 


a deep seated 
His 


and 


poration who has 


divorce courts. 


enance for the 
Lith 


a diploma, 
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repu 
studied law 
practices 
Among their 


Delan 


not run 


wile also has 


and intermit 
courts. 


and .W/rs 


life does 


won 
in the civil 
ites are .J/r. 
Rowe, whose 


since Rowe 


Intim< 
domestic 
smoothly, is an amiable ne’er 


do-well whose wife C/ara has about d 
cided to let him 
Mrs. Rowe's opportunity to snap th 


marital cl 


run downhill alone 
ains comes when she learns of 
a bibulous, terpsichorean orgy in whicl 
indulged in his ow1 
Her 
avenue to her informa 
tion and, armed with their 
places her case in IVi//mott’s hands. ‘Vhe 
corporation lawyer does not relish b 


has 


usband 
during 


: . 
her nh 
home her absence on a visit. 
servants are the 


stories, she 


counsel in a divorce tangl 
believe that FR 
is altogether irredeemable. 

But W/rs. IVillmott takes the opposite 
view of the case. Loyalty to her own sex 
makes her the revengeful J/rs. Rowe's 
champion. determines, if her hus 
band not lend legal aid to her 
friend. to take the case herself. [}1//m 
attempts to make her understand the no 

h she is about to plunge 
herself, but she will 

With the skill of 

and with due regard 


coming a 


Besides, he does not 
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sne 


will 


torietv in whi 


not be dissuaded. 
a professional di 
vorce court lawyer, 
for the 
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finer ethics of the bar. of which 
is an ardent champion, J/rs. [17/ 
tt proceeds to prepare her evidence 
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certain that she will win her 


seems 
ient’s 

Willmott 

| ife from unpleasant 

taking 


weakness. 


advantage of her 


He will make her 
her own client by pretending 
a more than friendly interest in the hand 


some rs. Rowe. A long motor car ride 


on a moon-lit night, 
per at a wayside inn, and a late return 


a surreptitious sup-* 
ome with dubious excuses to account for 
s absence, accomplish the desired re 

For fear WWrs. Rowe 
to prey even further on IVi//mett’s atte 
tions, ./rs. IV 7//mott is now as frantical 
to block the 
first to | 


may be freed 


sults. 
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ly determined divorce pro 


ceedings as she was at isten 
them. 

A part of this latter-day Portia’s legal 
had been to take advantage of 
the damaging information in the 
the Rowe's 
even drilled them minutely in the 


strategy 


session of servants. Sh 

mony they were expected to furnish at 
But having elaborately framed 
] offers her 


she 
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the trial. 
er Case, how own wit 
nesses inducements to disappear altogeth 
er. Failing in this unethical 
she next cross-examines them savagely 
in effort their 
and to prove them irresponsible and men 


lacious. She leaves no legal procedure 


procedure, 


to establish unreliability 


or feminine wile untried to establish that 
; 


ie worthless Rowe is the most devoted 
and worthy of husbands. And in this 
effort is humorously hampered by 
i/rs. Rowe's blustering father, who, with 
paternal loyalty, rushes to his daughter’s 
aid. 

he situation in which the 
Portia seeks to discredit her 
nesses brings ‘‘Her First Divorce’’ a 
close. All that is left is for her to be 
illusionized by her husband, whose de 


she 


jealous 
own wit 


dis 


ception has succeeded even beyond his 
calculations, and she promises to leave 
the future legal triumphs of the [7// 
nott family to him. J/rs. Rowe 
mitted to adjust her tangled affairs as 


1S per 
best she can. 

Laura Hope Crews makes quite amus 
ing the feminine inconsistencies of .Wrs. 
Willmott. Julian L’Estrange acts the 
corporation lawyer and astute husband 
n the requisite volatile spirit, and Percy 
(mes and Ruth Holt Boucicault appear 
discordant Rowes. But the 
laughable impersonation of all is 
one which Adora Andrews gives of the 
befuddled servant, who, after | l 


ner grue: 


as the most 


ling experience with the jealous Portia, 
is left in doubt whether she is in pos- 
session of her right mind. 
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Apostolic Reputation 
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,. 7R- CLINTON PORGET, 
| D || state representative and friend 
| of man, was asleep in a com- 
fortable arm-chair in the hotel 
lobby. He was a chastened soul and, 
as a symbol of a spirit free from dross, 
he wore a white tie. 

Three nights of misfortune in Speaker 
Elm’s poker game had taken his cur- 
rency, his sleep and even his notable col- 
lection of scarfs. Mr. Elm and three of 
the elder statesmen were wearing the 
celebrated Porget ties; and 
the Doctor, a genial fre- rw 
quenter of the market places ee 
and the forum, one affec- \ 
tionately regarding and af- 
fectionately regarded where == 
men most gathered and most 
did, had turned from socia- 
bility to meditation, and thus 
had fallen asleep. 

In a chair beside him sat 
the Hon. Emmanuel Bus- 
kirk, alert and wide awake. 
Had Dr. Porget seen the 
Hon. Buskirk and had he 
been able to pick up his hat 
and run without a loss of all 
dignity he would have been 
off like a scared rabbit. 
Sleep had betrayed him. The 
Hon. Buskirk, coming dis- 
creetly from the bar-room 
and chewing cloves, had seen 
him in his defenseless condi- 
tion and, taking a‘ chair be- 
side him, patiently waited 
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for his awaking. 
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Mr. Buskirk wore side whiskers. His 
lips pursed primly, and seven days a 
week his aspect was Sabbatical. His re- 
laxations never were conspicuous, as the 
good doctor’s were apt to be. The Hon. 
Buskirk was a discreet man, a pillar of 
propriety, an inspiration to youth, a 
statesman in the first year of his service 
and from the same assembly district as 
Dr. Porget. 

Dr. Porget knew him well as a rival 
pillar of righteousness, understood him, 









Had Dr. Porget seen the Hon. Buskirk, he would have 
been off like a scared rabbit. .... Sleep had betrayed him. 
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disliked him and feared him. The doctor's 
prescience served him well. He knew that 
the stern and whiskered Buskirk had two 
ambitions. One was to overthrow the cel- 
ebrated Porget reputation for sanctity. 
The other was to pull a little fat meat 
out of the flesh pots of Egypt for him- 
self, if it might be done without burning 
his fingers. 

Therefore the doctor would have run 
if he had been given the chance. 

Mr. Buskirk read a newspaper and 
waited. Dr. Porget’s head sank further 
and further down until he threatened to 
choke. His heavy breathing, obstructed, 
found difficult vent with snorts. He 
awoke coughing. He saw Mr. Buskirk 
and grimaced as if in pain. Then he 
smiled. 

“My arm’s asleep,” he said, pleasantly 
explanatory. “I must have been taken in 
charge, Mr. Buskirk, by nature’s sweet 
restorer.” 

“I was waiting for you to waken,” said 
Mr. Buskirk. “I wanted your advice.” 

“T shall be happy to give it,” said Dr. 
Porget. 

“About the gas bill,” said Mr. Buskirk. 

Dr. Porget suddenly looked as if the 
happiness were to be purely fictitious. 

“The gas bill, Mr. Buskirk?” he said. 
“T’m afraid I am not in position to serve 
you. I know very little about it.” 

“T was told you were in charge of it,” 
said Mr. Buskirk. 

“Your informant was malicious,” said 
the good doctor with virtuous acerbity, 
“or misinformed. I will be candid with 
you. I know very little of the bill, but I 
am told by city members—it is a city 
bill, Mr. Buskirk—that citizens and tax 
payers have asked relief from the opera- 
tions of gas companies which recklessly 
tear up the streets to lay mains. It is pro- 
posed that no mains may be laid in a 
street without the consent of a majority 
of the property owners—that is, as I un- 
derstand it. It is aimed especially at the 
Metropolitan Gas Company.” 

“So they say.” Mr. Buskirk pursed his 
lips more primly. “But I ask you if it is 
not in fact introduced for the Metropol- 
itan. I ask you if the Metropolitan has 
not been harassed by crooked promoters 
who get franchises from the crooked city 
council and start competing companies, 





lay a few miles of mains and sandbag 
the Metropolitan into buying them out. 
I ask you if this bill is not the measure 
by which the Metropolitan company seeks 
relief. I ask you if this is not a Metropol- 
jtan bill here under false pretenses.” 

“T think you must be mistaken, Mr. 
Buskirk,” said Dr. Porget. “You could 
go elsewhere and get better information, 
but I think you must be mistaken.” 

“T know I’m not. That’s a boodle bill. 
However crooked the promoters wl.o 
prey on the Metropolitan may be, this 
bill is a boodle bill. It is intended to give 
a virtual monopoly to the Metropolitan 
company. It is here under false pretenses. 
I know it and if I get proof I’m going to 
expose it as a boodle bill and I’m going 
to expose the men behind it.” 

Dr. Porget blinked but he arose, 
pressed one of Mr. Buskirk’s hands be- 
tween his own and spoke as a patriot. 

“Your suspicions fill me with dismay, 
Mr. Buskirk,” he said, “but your words 
give me confidence. It is upon us from 
the country that depends the careful 
guarding of legislative honor. You give 
me courage. I can rely on you?” 

“You can—to expose any corruption I 
find in this bill—and the men behind it.” 

Mr. Buskirk’s departure was abrupt. 
Dr. Porget, smiling as he watched his 
fellow statesman go, sat down, reached 
for his hat, found it on the floor beside 
his chair, brushed it on his coat-sleeve 
and put in on militantly. 

When he had been placed in charge of 
the gas bill he had protested, fearing an 
explosion with the exasperating and 
threatening Buskirk on the scene. The 
bill was to be worked through in the 
form of a beneficent measure for the 
protection of tax-payers; and the more 
successful the good doctor was, the 
smaller the pay roll should be, the more 
economical it would be for the Metropol- 
itan and the more profitable for the wise 
and chosen few in the legislature. All 
these things were important. 

It did not please the doctor that the 
Hon. Buskirk was sniffing around at the 
portal, but it did not alarm him. The 
doctor was a man of guile and experi- 
ence. The Buskirk might dig pitfalls. It 
would be another thing to fill them. 

Dr. Porget chuckled, and feeling a 























desire now for alcohol and conviviality, 
went his way leisurely to Mr. O’ Malley’s 
popular saloon. There he found Mr. 
Timothy Lemon, a philosophical states- 
man, Mr. Isaac Malloy, a notoriously 
keen-scented statesman, and Mr. Solo- 
mon Rutabager, a phlegmatic statesman. 

Mr. Malloy cried out joyously, seeing 
Porget. 

“Look at Sol, Doc’. He’s got one of 
your ties. He made the speaker give it to 
him for voting to change the term of 
holding circuit court up in his district.” 

“Don’t rub it in on the Doc’,” said 
Mr. Lemon. “Sit down, Doctor, and 
have a drink. Sol’s been trying to tell us 
something about hasheesh. Know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Not a great deal, Tim,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘not a great deal. I saw a fellow 
loaded with it once. He was very reminis- 
cent, very reminiscent indeed.” 

“Go on, Sol, go on,” Ike urged. “You 
were just getting good when the Doc’ 
came in.” 

Mr. Rutabager betrayed evidences of 
embarrassment. 

“That’s all there is to it. There’s a 
medical school in my district. Some of 
the students were telling me.” 

“You were talking about Gal Whipple 
before Porget came,” Tim suggested. 
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“My life’s an open book, 
and defies the Buskirks.” 





“What’s he got to do with hasheesh.” 

Mr. Rutabager exhibited still more 
confusion and embarrassment. 

“Well,” he said, “probably the Doc’ 
ought to know. Ike and I decided that if 
Whipple had the hasheesh habit he’d 
have everything. So we decided to feed 
him some.” 

“You decided,” Ike corrected him. “I 
only went along with it.” 

“T decided.’ Sol accepted the correc- 
tion. ‘Doc’, when did you take Whipple 
in on the gas bill?” 

“Never mind the gas bill, Sol,” said 
the good doctor, “I’ve heard all I want 
to about the gas bill to-night. Cut the 
gas bill out and stick to the hasheesh. 
It’s pleasanter.” 

“T just wondered. My room’s too small 
for three people to take anything in and 
so’s Ike’s. We used your room, Tim.” 

“To feed Gal Whipple hasheesh ?” 

Sol nodded. 

“You must have been inspired. My 
room is next to your friend Buskirk, 
Doc’. He got next to mine so he could 
rubber on me.” 

“I often intended asking you if you 
thought it cautious to have a fellow like 
that next to you,” said Dr. Porget. ‘That 
pestiferous Pharisee, he’d take nickles 
from a banana man, but he’s a light of 
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reform down our way. By George, they 
can’t hold a meeting to pass resolutions 
against the gypsy moth unless he presides. 
If he could get anything on me he’d give 
a hundred dollars.” 

The good doctor spoke earnestly and 
his double chin quivered, but the habit 
of years re-asserted itself and he added 
unctuously : 

“But my life’s an open book and defies 
the Buskirks. Why do you take the 
chance on having him so near you, Tim?” 

“I’m not taking chances. My life’s no 
open book, but it’s safely closed. Buskirk 
could break his neck keeping his ear 
against the wall and he’d never learn 
anything if he heard everything.” 

“Prudence,” said the doctor, “is the 
same thing as virtue.” 

He smiled placidly but wiped this evi- 
dence of satisfaction from his face with 
a fat hand. 

“We are interfering with the story of 
our friend Sol,” he said. “Go on, Solo- 
mon.” 

“You said hasheesh made a man rem- 
iniscent and I asked you when you had 
taken Whipple in on the gas bill,” Mr. 
Rutabager reminded him. “Well, that’s 
what Whipple talked about.” 

Good Dr. Porget’s face suddenly be- 
came a tablet inscribed and dedicated to 
perturbation. 

“Ike and I took a little of it,” Sol con- 
tinued, “but we gave Whipple a good 
deal. When we came out of it Gal was 
just starting and we had an awful time 
with him. That fellow’s a wise guy. We 
got the cases on a good many fellows 
from what he said. We know how we got 
held out on in that bridge bill last ses- 
sion. It would have been all right, but he 
got awful rowdy and we made more noise 
than Jim putting trunks in the basement 
at midnight. And he bellowed out every- 
thing about the gas bill. That’s why I 
asked you when you took him in, Doc’. 
He had a good deal to say about you. 
We tried to stop him. He was making so 
much noise and yelling so loud and we 
knocked over the dresser in wrestling 
with him. Finally we got him on the bed 
and he passed away. Ike and I were try- 
ing to get our breath back when there was 
a rap on the door. We thought it was 
locked but it wasn’t, and when we didn’t 
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answer, it was opened and Buskirk shoved 
his blamed old sidewhiskers in. 

““*Excuse me, gentlemen,’ he said, 
thought I heard some one moving arounc 
and supposed Mr. Lemon was in. I ju 
wanted to inquire about the gas bill.’ 

“And that was all there was to it. I 
was going to tell you, Doc’, because I 
thought you ought to know.” 

The excellent Porget was a sick man. 
He drew a moist palm across a moist 
brow and raised his glass several times, 
seeing, without comprehending, that it 
was empty. The excellent Porget was in 
great trouble. The worthy man groaned 
aloud. 

“O Lord of Israel, we are in the hands 
of the Philistines. Buskirk has it on me. 
Sol, you misguided ass, he has it on me. 
He came to me to-night and I didn’t 
know what he was up to. He’s got my 
apostolic reputation. That’s what he was 
driving at ; and I thought I had him buf- 
faloed. O Lord in Israel, the Philistines 
have got us.” 

The good doctor’s hands dropped 
heavily down full arms’ length at his 
sides, and he was as one sitting at the 
edge of the valley of dead men’s bones 
and seeing nothing but desolation and 
death. His grief was a strange and in- 
explicable thing to the three statesmen, 
but strange and inexplicable as it was, 
it was genuine and apparent. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you, Doc?” 
Mr. Lemon asked. “‘What’s Buskirk been 
doing to you?” 

““He’s been serving notice on me,” said 
the doctor. “I didn’t know what he was 
up to because I didn’t know anybody 
could be such an idiot as this ass Ruta- 
bager. Hasheesh !” 

The doctor looked at Solomon. 
“Hasheesh !” he repeated. “Can you beat 
it? I ask you, can you? Hasheesh! I’ve 
stepped on a good many banana peels in 
my day, but this is the first time I ever 
tripped over the Arabian Nights. 
Hasheesh! You’d think this was Bagdad. 
Sacrificed to a hasheesh jag, O Lord in 
Israel !” 

“Buskirk doesn’t want you. He wants 
money,” said Lemon, interrupting an 
eager defense and apology which Mr. 
Rutabager was undertaking. “He wants 
cash.” 
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“He wants both,” said the despairing 
Porget. ‘‘He wants money and he wants 
me. Sol, you misguided ass, he has it on 
me. I’m in the hands of the Philistines. 
He’s got it on me. He’s got the chance 
he’s been laying for.” 

The despairing Porget again looked at 
his glass, found it empty and gave himself 
up utterly to despair, holding his face in 
his hands. 

Tim, with the alertness of a nurse in 
an emergency hospital, ordered more 
drink. Mr. Rutabager’s kindly and sym- 
pathetic face revealed the concern he 
felt. Mr. Malloy was grinning. Mr. Mal- 
loy was no person to whom a sorrow 
might safely be taken for assuaging. 

“Doc’,” said Mr. Malloy, “I’ve been 
expecting for a long time you’d get stung. 
Religion’s all right if you haven’t got 
something in a business way that inter- 
feres with it. I guess he’s got you, Doc’.” 

“Why don’t you get something on 
him?” asked the still sympathetic Mr. 
Rutabager. 

“Sic -him, Doc,” Mr. Malloy urged. 
“Sic him and get him. Gentlemen, the 
wind-up will be for the ecclesiastical 
heavy-weight championship: Doc’ Por- 
get, the Pious Kid, versus Bible-Class 
Buskirk, the Epworth League Terror, 
twenty rounds to a decision—both mem- 
bers of our club.” 

“Tsaac,” said the doctor soberly, 
“vou’ve chosen a poor subject for jest. 
My reputation at home is very dear to me 
and I am not unworthy of it there. I shall 
defend it. I’ll defend it. That blamed 
Buskirk has it on me, but he hasn’t car- 
ried his news home yet. He hasn’t carried 
it home yet, not by a durn sight.” 

Much drink later made a new man of 
Porget, and before he toddled to his 
room he swore by his apostolic reputation 
that he would overcome the Philistine 
and smite him hip and thigh. 

“The Philistine’s got it on me,” he 
cried, grasping a beer bottle as if it were 
the jawbone of an ass. “He’s got it on 
me, but he hasn’t got me.” 


Dr. Porget stopped in at a furnishing 
store on his way to the state house the 
next morning and purchased a red tie. It 
was too carelessly selected ever to have a 
place in the new collection which he 
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would build up, but he no longer was a 
soul bowed down and the white tie was 
wholly inadequate to express his mil- 
itancy. He needed red. 

Thus fortified he was prepared for the 
Philistine. Mr. Buskirk sat at his desk in 
the hall of the House reading a morning 
paper, but reading it from exalted 
heights of superiority, as if he read mere- 
ly to disapprove. 

On the steps to the Speaker’s platform 
sat a modest and unobtrusive but highly 
important and highly regarded citizen, 
Mr. Sam Keene, legislative agent of the 
Metropolitan. Dr. Porget needed him in 
his strategy, and approached the steps. 

“Good morning, Sam,” he said. 

“Morning, Doc’. I thought they only 
left you a white one.” 

“Sam,” said the doctor, ‘you hear too 
much and you don’t think enough. But 
let that go. The pay roll’s increasing, 
Sam. I’ve got another candidate.” 

“Wait a minute, Doc’,” Mr. Keene ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘wait a minute. We’re not in the 
market this time. Aren’t you getting your 
part twisted? You’re supposed to lose 
candidates, not to find them.” 

“This one’s on the door step with a 
jimmy. You’d better let him in before he 
breaks in. I can’t talk to him. He thinks 
I’m too honest to know anything about it. 
Don’t try to talk cold turkey to him, Sam. 
You'll have to put honey on his bread if 
you get him. He wants his bit but he 
wants it shoved under his door or put in 
his pocket when he isn’t looking. I'll 
bring him over to you. You’d better get 
him. He’s wise and he’ll spill the whole 
thing if you don’t land him. Be careful, 
Sam, be careful. I’ll bring him over.” 

From the unobtrusive Mr. Keene, Dr. 
Porget went to the desk of the unsuspect- 
ing Mr. Buskirk and caused that discreet 
pillar of society to look up with a frown. 

“T’ve been inquiring around, Mr. Bus- 
kirk,” said the doctor when he had 
shaken the pillar’s reluctant and un- 
responsive hand heartily. “I’ve been in- 
quiring around about that gas bill. You 
interested me. You interested me. I’ve 
been inquiring around and I think you’re 
wrong.” 

“T know I’m right,” said Mr. Buskirk 
sharply. “It’s a boodle bill and I’m going 
to expose the men behind it.” 
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“It’s impossible for me to believe it. 
I know the men here so well. Such a thing 
as a scandal has never seemed possible.”’ 

“T tell you I’ll expose it,” Mr. Buskirk 
repeated with an emphasis which Dr. 
Porget thought entirely uncalled for. 
“T’ll expose it—and the men behind it.” 

“Indeed I hope you will, if you’re 
right ; but, as I say, I have been inquiring 
around and although I have not discov- 
ered much I’ve found a man who has 
some information on the subject. I 
thought maybe you'd like to talk to him. 

He’s Mr. Samuel Keene.” 

“The fixer of the Metropolitan,” said 
Mr. Buskirk. 

“The what?” asked the astonished 
Porget. 

“The fixer, the legislative agent, the 
lobbyist, the briber, one of the men who’s 
doing this iniquity down here.” 

Dr. Porget sat down heavily in the 
chair next to Mr. Buskirk, and the con- 
cern of an appalled inno- 
cence showed in his face. 

“You make me fear, Mr. 
Buskirk,” he said slowly, 
“once in a while you make 
me fear that I am too cred- 
ulous, that I am not sophisti- 
cated. Maybe they are put- 
ting things over on me. You 
startle me, Mr. Buskirk.” 

“T don’t flatter myself to 
that extent.” 

“But you do. Really you 
should test your own suspi- 
cions. For your sake and for 
mine, you should test them. 
Do you know Mr. Keene?” 

“T don’t.” 

“There, just as I feared. 
You judge without knowing. 
Let me introduce you to him. 
We must be alert, Buskirk, 
we must be alert. Would you 
care to meet Keene?” 

“TI would,” said Mr. Bus- 
kirk, and he put aside his pa- 
per. 

“T was just talking to 
him,” said Dr. Porget. ‘“He’s 
sitting over on the steps. A 
very interesting and clever 
man, Keene is. You'll enjoy 
him, Buskirk.” 
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“Possibly,” said the stern but side 
whiskered one, arising. 

Dr. Porget led the willing Buskirk to 
the platform steps, acquitted himself as 
introducer graciously and departed tact 
fully just as the Speaker, emerging at the 
head of the steering committee, ascended 
the platform, took up the gavel and 
brought the House to order. 

The doctor observed that Mr. Keer 
and the stern Buskirk slipped away, pre- 
sumably to the secrecy of a committee 
room ; and observing this he was happy, 
seeing the Buskirk already in the web. 

His apostolic reputation was safe in 
the hands of Sam Keene. 

He was beatific during the monotonous 
session of the House and he was beatifi: 
when he met Mr. Keene after adjourn 
ment. Mr. Keene, seeing the good doctor, 
drew himself stiffly erect. 

“Well, I talked with your candidate,” 
he said. 
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“We thought the door was locked, but it wasn’t, and when 
we didn’t answer it was opened and Buskirk 
vhoved his blamed old side-whiskers in ”’ 

















“Yes,” said Dr. Porget, chuckling. 
“If you bring in a few more like him 
we'll be done for,” said Mr. Keene. 

“Didn’t you land him?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Yes, I landed him. I had to promise 
him two thousand dollars for keeping his 
mouth shut. He wont vote for the bill, 
but for two thousand dollars he’ll keep 
still. He wont go around blabbing to the 
other galoots, he says. But he wont vote 
for it. He says I haven’t got enough 
money to make him vote for it. I’d like 
to know how he got wise in the first place. 
Is this one of your tricks, Doc’? Are you 
chasing fellows up to me to get paid for 
keeping still? I believe you’re equal to it. 
You’d better look out. We wont stand for 
any double crossing on this thing. You’ve 
let me in for two thousand dollars al- 
ready. Let me tell you, you’re in too big 
a game to try that sort of business. You’d 
better stay on the square with us.” 

Dr. Porget rubbed a fat hand down his 
nose and across his chin. 

“IT give you my word, Samuel,” he 
said, “I had not thought of such a thing. 
Another time, if I had thought of it, I 
might have done it. Thanks for the sug- 
gestion; but I sent that Pharisee to you 
because I wanted you to land him and I 
thought you could. I’d better suggest that 
the Metropolitan send some one down 
here who knows the work. This is a new 
trick, paying a man two thousand dollars 
and not getting his vote. What are you 
trying to do? Get votes against the bill ?” 

“Who sent him to me? You did, didn’t 
you? We’d better get some one in charge 
here who knows enough not to step on a 
banana peel when he sees it on the side- 
walk.” 

“T sent Buskirk to you,” said the doctor 
candidly, ‘‘because he’s got something on 
me and I wanted to get something on 
him.” 

Mr. Keene’s good humor returned. He 
grinned and held out his hand. 

“All right, Doc’,” he said. “Sorry it 
didn’t work. We’ll forget the two thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Tt’s awkward,” said the doctor. “He’s 
protecting his reputation and getting the 
money too. He’ll peddle talk about this 
bill all around my district and he’ll show 
them that he didn’t vote for it. I’ll have 
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to throw another kind of a brick at him.” 

The good doctor threw a number. 

He arranged with the Hon. Adam 
Griggs, chairman of the committee to 
visit charitable institutions, that Mr. 
Buskirk, a member of that committee, 
should have exceptional advantages in 
the way of access to the private stock of 
Bourbon kept by the various superin- 
tendents for the delectation of visiting 
statesmen who were both “wet” and dis- 
creet. 

“If he finds the booze is both free and 
safe he may get soused,” said the hopeful 
doctor, ‘‘and I’ll be able to work up a lit- 
tle scandal which will refer to the un- 
fortunate lapse from sobriety on the part 
of one of our hitherto respected mem- 
bers. There are papers in my district 
which will be glad to print it.” 

When Mr. Buskirk returned from the 
junket he joined the prohibition member 
of the House in a vehement protest 
against the “disgraceful orgies” attend- 
ing the trip of inspection, and the House 
organization was obliged to step lively to 
keep it out of the House journal as an 
official document. 

Dr. Porget had much trouble in calm- 
ing the Hon. Mr. Griggs, who was not 
inclined to be reasonable. 

“You got us into this,” he said to 
Porget. ‘That fellow had his own bottle 
in a grip, along with a sack of cloves.” 

Dr. Porget was a distressed man, but 
his unctuousness prevailed over Mr. 
Griggs’ ire. 

Mr. Buskirk not only had negotiated 
successfully with Mr. Keene but he had 
caused alarm in the gas ranks. It became 
important to get the bill through the 
House hurriedly and into the safer hands 
of the Senate. There was a leak. Any 
number of members soon might be smell- 
ing gas and then the whole campaign for 
economical legislation would be lost. 

The bill was given its second reading 
discreetly. A discreet member called it up 
and made a discreet explanation which 
illuminated none of its mysteries but sat- 
ised any idle curiosity which might 
exist regarding it. The following day it 
was passed. 

Dr. Porget had asked that he be spared 
the necessity of voting for it, but the 
Speaker refused to release him, 
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“You will give it an odor of sanctity, 
Doc’,” said the Speaker, “and it may 
need it. It will if there’s an escape of 
gas.” 

Mr. Buskirk voted “No,” sternly and 
curtly, but otherwise held his tongue. 
When Dr. Porget voted “Aye,” melliflu- 
ously, the stern Buskirk looked at him 
forbiddingly, but Porget, protected by 
his righteousness, bore this scrutiny 
serenely. 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Samuel 
Keene came to him explosively 

“Doc’,” he said, “I’m with you in this 
Buskirk campaign. I’ll get him for you. 
I’ll get him good. That yap has come to 
me and he’s had the face to say that the 
two thousand dollars kept him quiet only 
for the House. He wants one thousand 
dollars more to keep still while it’s in the 
Senate.” 

“Does he get it?’ asked the doctor. 

“He does and he gets more than that. 
I’ll show you how to land a grafter.” 

“What are you going to do, Samuel ?” 
asked the doctor mildly. “Confess that 
you have bribed him? You might get the 
goods on him that way—if the Metropol- 
itan doesn’t care what you do.” 

“Watch me,” said Mr. Keene. 

Two days later a young woman of 
handsome aspect appeared in the capital, 
and within twenty-four hours Mr. Bus- 
kirk had the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. In another twenty-four hours she 
had applied to Mr. Keene for return 
passage. 

Mr. Buskirk, improving the opportu- 
nity which a kindly fate had thrown in 
his way, had taken the young lady, who 
seemed attracted to him, to a lecture on 
the subject of foreign mission work in 
Siam, and before escorting her to the 
hotel, had bought her an ice cream soda. 

“T thought you’d make an ass of your- 
self, Samuel,” said Dr. Porget. “As a 
lobbyist you know enough to pay a man 
money when you have been shown the 
man and told how much. You'd better 
leave Buskirk to me.” 

Dr. Porget set many pitfalls for Mr. 
Buskirk, who always, by fortune or 
shrewdness, went clear of them. 

Mr. Lemon and Mr. Malloy watched 
the struggle with complete comprehen- 
sion and unmixed joy. Mr. Rutabager, 


being a sentimentalist and realizing that 
he and hasheesh had worked this desola- 
tion for the doctor, would have carried 
him succor, but he knew not how. 

Mr. Malloy was not a sentimentalist, 
but he liked Dr. Porget because the 
doctor was a hypocrite without whiskers ; 
and he disliked Buskirk because he was 
a hypocrite with them. It did not fit his 
ideas of justice that the latter should 
triumph over the former. 

Dr. Porget was wetting down the cares 
of statecraft in Mr. O’Malley’s popular 
saloon when Mr. Malloy, yielding to a 
kindly solicitude, made a modest proffer 
of assistance. 

““How’s Buskirk, Doc’?” he asked in 
preface. 

“Do I have to be reminded of that 
Pharisee all the time,” the doctor ex- 
claimed impatiently. ‘““Let me forget him 
while I’m drinking. He makes my liquor 
bitter.” 

“The trouble with you, Doc’,” said 
Mr. Malloy, “is that you try too much 
fine Italian work. The only thing that’s 
needed is a simple little trick. Now I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. I helped get you 
into this thing ; I’ll get you out of it.” 

“How, Isaac, how?” asked the mourn- 
ful Porget. 

“Never you mind. You just nurse your 
apostolic reputation and go out and buy 
a lot of neckties.” 

“What do you intend to do, Isaac?” 
the doctor asked. 

“Never you mind. You hang on to your 
apostolic reputation.” 

It was observed in subsequent days that 
Mr. Malloy was much in the company of 
Mr. Buskirk, which, by anyone knowing 
Isaac’s aversion to side whiskers, would 
have been construed as a bad omen for a 
conspicuous pillar of society. 

Mr. Malloy also introduced a little 
bill, which was an unusual thing for him 
to do. It was a matter of conscientious 
scruple with him to collect his fees, 
gratuities, tribute and tithes on other 
statesmen’s measures. It came to the same 
thing ; it saved him the trouble of draw- 
ing up bills; and his record, when the 
session was over, looked the better for it. 

No one was able to make head or tail 
of Mr. Malloy’s little bill. It seemed to 
confer extraordinary powers on mys- 























There was a sudden focusing of eyes on the bill and a 
crowding of curious statesmen towards‘it. The astonished 
Gus held it up that all might see. 


terious agencies. Mr. Malloy was not ex- 
planatory, but he was persuasive and 
promissory, so promissory that there was 
a general legislative disposition to invest 
votes on the strength of his well known 
sense of justice. 

To important statesmen Ike talked 
candidly and to unimportant statesmen 
he talked mysteriously, and his little bill 
found no opposition. It went through due 
legislative process and was passed. 

Good Dr. Porget’s days had been days 
of anxiety and Ike’s activities had carried 
no balm. 

“When does this fellow Buskirk fall 
down a coal hole?” he asked after Mr. 
Malloy’s little bill had been passed. 
“That’s what I want to know. I don’t 
care anything about your bill. I can’t 
make head or tail of it, but when does the 
Philistine get it in the neck?” 

“Why, Doc’,” Mr. Malloy exclaimed, 
“you know that bill is a boon to human- 
ity. You voted for it.” 

“T voted for it,” said the exasperated 
Porget. “I voted for it because you told 
me to. It might be the Sermon on the 
Mount for all I can make out of it.” 

“And Buskirk voted for it. What do 
you suppose induced Buskirk to vote for 
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it? Doc’, would you give a 
hundred dollars to have the 
Philistine’s reputation — be- 
tween your thumb and your 
fore-finger ?” 

“A hundred dollars, Isaac, 
is some money.” 

“Would you give a hun- 
dred dollars to preserve your 
apostolic reputation ?” 

“It’s worth a_ thousand, 
. Isaac. It’s worth ten thou- 
yf sand. It’s the only priceless 
possession of a poor man.” 

“And Buskirk’s got it, 
aint he? Doc’, you get me a 
nice, crisp, one hundred dol- 
lar bill and bring it to O’- 
Malley’s.” 

Dr. Porget’s canny nature 
felt the goose-flesh of appre- 
hension creeping out as he 
handed over so much good 
money, but his distress be- 
cause of the Buskirk, the ri- 
val pillar, was great. 

“And remember,” said Mr. Malloy to 
Gus, the bartender, as he laid the new 
bill carelessly on the top of the bar, 
“have your hands good and wet.” 

“They're always wet,”’ said Gus, wip- 
ing them on his apron. “If I didn’t use 
lemon juice on them all the time I 
wouldn’t have no hands.” 

“Tsaac,” said Dr. Porget as he saw his 
bill transferred from the bar to Mr. Mal- 
loy’s vest pocket, ‘“‘what are you going to 
do with that money ?” 

“Well, I’m going to take this bill to a 
chemist, Doc’. Will you let that sink into 
your mind and rest satisfied. I’m going 
to take it to a chemist. And then maybe 
Buskirk is going to come in here to- 
night ; and if he does, Gustavus is going 
to have his hands wet—eh, Gus’ ?” 

“They are always wet,” said Gus. 

“And there you are, Doc’. What more 
do you want to know?” 

“Maybe it’s enough to know, Isaac. I 
don’t follow you, but no one ever could. 
I’ve been your friend. You’ve got my one 
hundred dollars. Buskirk’s got my rep- 
utation. I’m in the hands of my friends.” 

“You be here at nine o’clock to-night,” 
said Ike, “and see your little hundred- 
dollar bill perform.” 
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When the worthy doctor, promptly at 
nine o'clock, entered Mr. O’Malley’s 
establishment, his first thought was that 
a caucus had been called. From Mr. 
Lemon and Mr. Rutabager at one end of 
the bar to Mr. Gus Saunders at the 
other, the convivial elements of the leg- 
islature were represented. 

“What’s going on?” he asked Mr. 
Rutabager. 

“I don’t know,” said that candid legis- 
lator. ‘‘Everybody seems to drop in here.” 

To prove this assertion, Mr. Malloy 
and Mr. Buskirk dropped in at that 
precise moment. 

Dr. Porget flinched, but he rallied. To 
greet the Buskirk as a friend and states- 
man and to offer him the right hand of 
fellowship was almost beyond the worthy 
doctor’s powers, but he forced his lips to 
this bitter cup. In an uncertain voice, he 
asked Gustavus to “see what the gentle- 
men would have.” 

“No, Doctor,” said the amiable Bus- 
kirk, “let me have the privilege. My op- 
portunities—are not frequent. Allow 
me, please. Ginger ale for me. See what 
the gentlemen will have.” 

Dr. Porget yielded weakly. Gustavus, 
the intelligent bartender, made slow 
progress along the bar, shuffling bottles 
and glasses to meet the needs of the as- 
sembled statesmen. Mr. Buskirk laid out 
a bill. Dr. Porget recognized his own 
crisp, one hundred dollar note. 

Gus, the intelligent bartender, came 
to pick up the bill. His hands were wet 
and dripping. The bill looked inviting 
and caressable. Gus held it by one corner 
and passed his wet palm heavily over it. 
Then he looked startled and pressed his 
wet hand on it again. 

There was a sudden focusing of eyes 
on the bill and a crowding of curious 
statesmen towards it. 

The astonished Gus held it up that all 
might see. In red letters written across 
its face was this message: 

WITH LOVE AND KISSES TO 


MR. BUSKIRK. 
HOUSE BILL 843. 


House Bill 843 was Mr. Malloy’s lit- 
tle measure. 
Good Dr. Porget! None so quick as 


he to relieve a fellow human’s embarrass- 
ment. The others merely stood pop eyed, 
but the doctor, with the slightest pre- 
liminary cough, took a five dollar bill 
from his pocket. 

“You'd better take it out of that, Gus,” 
he said. “You'd better take it out of that.”’ 

The noble Buskirk was in a cataleptic 
state. He turned to Mr. Malloy and said, 
“VYou—” He turned to Gus and said, 
“[—” He turned to Dr. Porget and said, 
“He—” These remarks might have in- 
dicated a train of thought, but Mr. Bus- 
kirk did not get further with them. He 
seemed to be palsied by a sense of the 
futility of remark. 

He swayed slightly and closed his eyes. 
A snicker broke the silence of the gather- 
ing. Mr. Buskirk opened his eyes. He 
raised both hands and dropped them. He 
opened his mouth and shut it. He turned 
on his heel and made quickly for the 
nearest exit, disappearing into the night. 

The laughter started slowly and un- 
certainly, but it swelled in volume. 
Statesmen then held to the bar to steady 
themselves as they drew their breath. 
They went out into the streets and filled 
them with their mirth. 

Meanwhile the impish Malloy soberly 
had pushed the once crisp, now wet and 
illuminated bill over to the worthy 
Porget. 

“It’s yours, Doc’. I’d keep it for a 
while if I were you. How’s your apos- 
tolic reputation ?” 

The worthy doctor was wiping tears 
of thanksgiving from his eyes. He was 
trying to recover his breath. 

“All I want to know—Isaac,” he said, 
“is how you got him—to produce it 
here.” 

“That man Lemon,” said Mr. Malloy, 
pointing an accusing finger, “told Bus- 
kirk that any change I spread around 
here had better be looked over pretty 
carefully to see if it was real money. 
Poisoned Buskirk’s innocent mind, that’s 
what he did. I couldn’t have kept Bus- 
kirk out of here. He was going to pass 
that money while I was with him.” 

The good doctor had passed into an 
ecstasy. 

“With ‘love and kisses,’” he said 
“Oh, Buskirk!” 
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General Confession 


symptoms, as well, partic- 
ularly an absurd wriggling 
of his under lip, he be- 
trayed his embarrassment. 
The paper the agent had 
slapped on his desk was a 
bill for rent—not one 
month’s rent, either, but the 

















last four months’ rent. 





shabby gentleman who 
dealt in unlisted securities. 

It was numbered 1411. Its one win- 
dow looked out on an inspiring vista 
—the white-painted walls of an air- 
shaft. It was just large enough for a 
shabby desk, two rickety chairs and a 
filing cabinet which gave evidence of 
having seen much better days. 

The ground-glass panel of the door 
bore the information (or excuse—which- 
ever way you look at it) : 


WILLIAM BOLAND 
Real Estate 
Insurance 
Investments 


That particular May morning the door 
of 1411 opened sharply. William Bo- 
land, a mild-eyed, bent-shouldered, gray 
little man approaching sixty, looked up 
from the clutter of papers on the shabby 
desk and started guiltily when he saw 
who his caller was. It was the agen: 
who controlled the property. 

The latter drew a sheaf of papers 
from his pocket, whipped out one and 
slapped it onto the desk before William 
Boland. 

“Well?” said the agent, most un- 
pleasantly. 

Boland coughed weakly; also he 
wrinkled his brows. By certain other 
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““H’m, yes!” said William 
Boland. “H’m, yes—of course—the 
rent. You’ve dropped in on me at a bad 
time, Arnold!” 

The agent scowled. It was a so thor- 
oughly efficient and expressive frown 
that it seemed as if the agent must have 
had it all prepared and been fully ex- 
pecting to use it. 

“It was a bad time when I came last 
month, and the month before and the 
month before that too,” snapped the 
agent. 

“H’m, yes!” sighed Boland. “I am 
delinquent, that’s a fact. But you see it 
isn’t quite convenient for me~to settle 
to-day. You'll get it soon—all of it. 
I’ve got a big deal on. Ought to close it 
up to-day. I may be a little slow at times, 
but I always pay my bills eventually.” 

The agent sniffed. 

“T’ll have to have that—all of it— 
by the tenth,” he said warningly. 

“By the tenth?” Boland repeated. 
“Oh, heavens, yes—long before that. 
To-morrow probably—or the day after 
at the very latest. I’m closing up that 
deal at noon to-day—” 

The door of 1411 closed with a bang. 
The agent was gone. Boland took a long 
breath and swung back to his desk. 

Topmost of the papers on that desk 
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was a large illumined bit of pasteboard. 
It read 


What others have done YOU can do 


It was printed in Old English type. 
The ‘‘you”’ was done in red ink and was 
of such proportions as fairly to dwarf 
the rest of the type. Boland, on his way 
to the office that morning, had seen it 
in the window of a little book store. He 
had paid fifteen cents for it—fifteen 
cents another man would have thought 
he could have ill-afforded. But to Bo- 
land, such an inspiring text as that was 
not to be measured by any monetary 
standard. 

As he read it over now he felt all 
the expanding moral uplift he had felt 
when he first saw it there in the book- 
store window. It was an inspiration— 
something to make you realize your own 
powers; something to rouse all your 
latent abilities and key you up to concert 
pitch. It was a talisman, an ikon. 

A glance round that seedy little office 
would have shown plainly to any ob- 
serving eye the sort of man William 
Boland was. All about were other illu- 
mined bits of pasteboard with inspiring 
sentences. You read: “Do it now;” 
“This is my busy day ;” “He who hesi- 
tates is lost;” “Every morn is a fresh 
beginning’’—there were scores of them, 
some faded and curling and yellowed ; 
some crisp and new. 

You looked at the mottoes and then 
you looked at William Boland with his 
weak eyes and his bent shoulders and his 
generally out-at-the-elbows and apol- 
ogetic air, and it took no very vast in- 
tellect to realize that Boland was the type 
of man who sought inspiration for the 
stimulating effect of inspiration itself ; 
he did nothing worth while with it after 
he got it; and you also imagined—and 
quite rightly—that with him the newest 
bit of mottoed inspiration was absorbed 
to the exclusion of the others. 

“What others have done YOU can 
do,” he read with that well-known feel- 
ing of exaltation and strength. This was 
the very thing he had always needed ; 
this was the one precious bit of knowl- 
edge which was to open wide the doors 
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of success to him. Forty years he had 
been waiting for the opening of those 
doors—and here was the magic key to 
them in one brief sentence. 

What others had done HE could do! 
Of course! Plain as the nose on your 
face. For instance, others had put 
through just such deals as he was han- 
dling now. They had done it success- 
fully and made heaps of money. Well, 
he, William Boland, could do just as 
well! 

He tacked the motto above his desk, 
stood back to survey its position critic- 
ally, straightened his shoulders, threw 
out his flat chest and caught up his hat. 

In the light of that new motto, the 
deal was just as good as completed. He 
hummed to himself as he shot street- 
wards in the elevator. There would be 
fifteen hundred dollars coming to him 
out of the deal. He began to spend the 
money in his imagination. He felt it was 
as good as in his pocket. 

He reached the street and started 
briskly downtown. He found himself 
passing a florist’s shop, and in the win- 
dow were many potted ferns—just such 
potted ferns as Mrs. Boland had always 
wanted. They were cheap, too, only fifty 
cents. 

Boland paused to flatten his nose 
against the florist’s window as he looked 
in at those ferns. 

Suddenly he seemed to see Mrs. Bo- 
land as she really was—a frail, worn, 
tired, hopeless little woman, who, long 
since, had ceased to enthuse with him 
at each fresh up-springing of his hopes. 
Mrs. Boland’s portion in life had been 
to wait and wait—eternally to wait ; and 
waiting is a wearing business, especially 
when you have given up all hopes of the 
waiting eventually bringing you what 
you want. But William Boland was on 
the verge of success ; he felt it; he knew 
it; why, with the inspiration of that new 
illumined motto above his desk, it was 
certain. 

He drew out the money in his pock- 
ets. It footed up sixty-eight cents. If 
he spent fifty cents of that money it 
would leave but eighteen cents for 
lunch. Well, that would have to be 
enough! He must celebrate mildly his 























approaching success. How better than to 
send one of those ferns out to Mrs. 
Boland? He entered the shop and or- 
dered the fern sent out. 


At half-past one that day, Boland 
came out of a downtown office like a 
man who had received some stunning 
blow. The deal had slumped! A little, 
overlooked detail in the reckoning had 
queered it; it was all off. He felt sick 
and faint and giddy. His lunch had been 
rather insufficient, too. 

He tried to cheer himself with the 
thought of that motto tacked above his 
desk. Other men had been through this ; 
other men had survived such disappoint- 
ments and made good! Of course! But 
somehow it was very hollow comfort he 
derived. Somewhere away back in his 
head a disquieting and persistent voice 
was repeating over and over: “You are 
a failure; you will always be a failure.” 

His teeth were set in his under lip 
as he walked along. He had blinded him- 
self to the truth all his life; but there 
is a first time to everything. Boland was 
face to face with the bitter truth for 
the first time in all his wholly ineffective 
and evasive life. 

He was nearing the building in which 
was his own office. At a street corner he 
saw an old woman start to cross. A 
clanking trolley approaching made her 
jump back nervously, and at the same 
time a motor swung the corner. She 
stepped back directly in front of it. A 
well-dressed elderly man and woman 
simultaneously half-rose from the back 
seat of the motor to shout a warning; 
the chauffeur slammed on the emergency 
brake. People on the sidewalk covered 
their eyes. A woman screamed piercingly. 

The old woman on the crossing stood 
stock still while the motor, even with 
the brake jammed down, shot at her on 
the slippery asphalt. 

Boland, who had himself started to 
cross the street, was the nearest pedes- 
trian to her. With a shout he leaped for- 
ward. He barely managed to push her 
out of harm’s way when a mud-guard 
of the motor struck him. He was hurled 
forward. As he fell his right leg went 
under the wheels of the trolley-car. 
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Boland, his right leg amputated at 
the knee, lay convalescent at the hospi- 
tal. Day in and day out Mrs. Boland 
sat beside him, in her eyes a new and 
rather awed light as she looked at him. 
It was as if she had just discovered his 


real worth. Her faded eyes shone with. 


misty love and admiration; all his sins 
of omission, all his shortcomings were 
forgiven him in this new state he had 
taken on. 

Once he had asked anxiously: ‘‘Who’s 
paying for all this, Mary? We haven't 
any money. Who’s paying for this pri- 
vate room and these flowers ?”’ 

She had leaned forward to take his 
thin hand. 

“Dear,” said she, “it is Mr. Fuller, 
the man who owned the car that hit you. 
He says he and his wife could never 
have known another happy day had their 
car killed that poor, bewildered old 
woman. You should hear him talk 
about you! He is paying all these 
bills; you are to have the best the hos- 
pital can give. And, William dear, when 
you are strong enough, he is coming 
here to talk business with you. He says 
he has a little farm on his estate at 
Westport. He is going to let us have it 
and enough to live on for the rest of our 
days. Wont it be heaven?” 

Boland had looked troubled. He asked 
no more. But one day he surprised his 
wife by sitting up straight on his pil- 
lows. 

“Look!”’ he cried, pointing to an ar- 
ticle he had been reading in a magazine. 
“Look! See this about men who have 
done things with great handicaps. See 
what this blind chap accomplished! See 
what this fellow who lost both arms 
achieved! Why, why, what others have 
done J can do! The loss of a leg? Puff! 
Just a little temporary inconvenience, 
Mary! Watch me as soon as I’m able 
to get out of here! We wont have to go 
to that farm in Westport—the one Mr. 
Fuller told you we might have; nor we 
wont have to live on charity. Better drop 
him a line I can see him any day now. 
I want to see him. I want to tell him 
I couldn’t think of taking money for 
anything like what I did. I couldn’t let 
anything like that have a dollars and 
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was a large illumined bit of pasteboard. 
It read 


What others have done YOU can do 


It was printed in Old English type. 
The “you” was done in red ink and was 
of such proportions as fairly to dwarf 


the rest of the type. Boland, on his way 
to the office that morning, had seen it 
in the window of a little book store. He 
had paid fifteen cents for it—fifteen 
cents another man would have thought 
he could have ill-afforded. But to Bo- 
land, such an inspiring text as that was 
not to be measured by any monetary 
standard. 

As he read it over now he felt all 
the expanding moral uplift he had felt 
when he first saw it there in the book- 
store window. It was an inspiration— 
something to make you realize your own 
powers; something to rouse all your 
latent abilities and key you up to concert 
pitch. It was a talisman, an ikon. 

A glance round that seedy little office 
would have shown plainly to any ob- 
serving eye the sort of man William 
Boland was. All about were other illu- 
mined bits of pasteboard with inspiring 
sentences. You read: “Do it now;” 
“This is my busy day ;” “He who hesi- 
tates is lost;” “Every morn is a fresh 
beginning’’—there were scores of them, 
some faded and curling and yellowed ; 
some crisp and new. 

You looked at the mottoes and then 
you looked at William Boland with his 
weak eyes and his bent shoulders and his 
generally out-at-the-elbows and apol- 
ogetic air, and it took no very vast in- 
tellect to realize that Boland was the type 
of man who sought inspiration for the 
stimulating effect of’ inspiration itself ; 
he did nothing worth while with it after 
he got it; and you also imagined—and 
quite rightly—tthat with him the newest 
bit of mottoed inspiration was absorbed 
to the exclusion of the others. 

“What others have done YOU can 
do,” he read with that well-known feel- 
ing of exaltation and strength. This was 
the very thing he had always needed ; 
this was the one precious bit of knowl- 
edge which was to open wide the doors 
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of success to him. Forty years he had 
been waiting for the opening of those 
doors—and here was the magic key to 
them in one brief sentence. 

What others had done HE could do! 
Of course! Plain as the nose on your 
face. For instance, others had put 
through just such deals as he was han- 
dling now. They had done it success- 
fully and made heaps of money. Well, 
he, William Boland, could do just as 
well! 

He tacked the motto above his desk, 
stood back to survey its position critic- 
ally, straightened his shoulders, threw 
out his flat chest and caught up his hat. 

In the light of that new motto, the 
deal was just as good as completed. He 
hummed to himself as he shot street- 
wards in the elevator. There would be 
fifteen hundred dollars coming to him 
out of the deal. He began to spend the 
money in his imagination. He felt it was 
as good as in his pocket. 

He reached the street and started 
briskly downtown. He found himself 
passing a florist’s shop, and in the win- 
dow were many potted ferns—just such 
potted ferns as Mrs. Boland had always 
wanted. They were cheap, too, only fifty 
cents. 

Boland paused to flatten his nose 
against the florist’s window as he looked 
in at those ferns. 

Suddenly he seemed to see Mrs. Bo- 
land as she really was—a frail, worn, 
tired, hopeless little woman, who, long 
since, had ceased to enthuse with him 
at each fresh up-springing of his hopes. 
Mrs. Boland’s portion in life had been 
to wait and wait—eternally to wait ; and 
waiting is a wearing business, especially 
when you have given up all hopes of the 
waiting eventually bringing you what 
you want. But William Boland was on 
the verge of success; he felt it; he knew 
it; why, with the inspiration of that new 
illumined motto above his desk, it was 
certain. 

He drew out the money in his pock- 
ets. It footed up sixty-eight cents. If 
he spent fifty cents of that money it 
would leave but eighteen cents for 
lunch. Well, that would have to be 
enough! He must celebrate mildly his 











approaching success. How better than to 
send one of those ferns out to Mrs. 
Boland? He entered the shop and or- 
dered the fern sent out. 


At half-past one that day, Boland 
came out of a downtown office like a 
man who had received some stunning 
blow. The deal had slumped! A little, 
overlooked detail in the reckoning had 
queered it; it was all off. He felt sick 
and faint and giddy. His lunch had been 
rather insufficient, too. 

He tried to cheer himself with the 
thought of that motto tacked above his 
desk. Other men had been through this ; 
other men had survived such disappoint- 
ments and made good! Of course! But 
somehow it was very hollow comfort he 
derived. Somewhere away back in his 
head a disquieting and persistent voice 
was repeating over and over: “You are 
a failure; you will always be a failure.” 

His teeth were set in his under lip 
as he walked along. He had blinded him- 
self to the truth all his life; but there 
is a first time to everything. Boland was 
face to face with the bitter truth for 
the first time in all his wholly ineffective 
and evasive life. 

He was nearing the building in which 
was his own office. At a street corner he 
saw an old woman start to cross. A 
clanking trolley approaching made her 
jump back nervously, and at the same 
time a motor swung the corner. She 
stepped back directly in front of it. A 
well-dressed elderly man and woman 
simultaneously half-rose from the back 
seat of the motor to shout a warning; 
the chauffeur slammed on the emergency 
brake. People on the sidewalk covered 
their eyes. A woman screamed piercingly. 

The old woman on the crossing stood 
stock still while the motor, even with 
the brake jammed down, shot at her on 
the slippery asphalt. 

Boland, who had himself started to 
cross the street, was the nearest pedes- 
trian to her. With a shout he leaped for- 
ward. He barely managed to push her 
out of harm’s way when a mud-guard 
of the motor struck him. He was hurled 
forward. As he fell his right leg went 
under the wheels of the trolley-car. 
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Boland, his right leg amputated at 
the knee, lay convalescent at the hospi- 
tal. Day in and day out Mrs. Boland 
sat beside him, in her eyes a new and 
rather awed light as she looked at him. 
It was as if she had just discovered his 
real worth. Her faded eyes shone with. 
misty love and admiration; all his sins 
of omission, all his shortcomings were 
forgiven him in this new state he had 
taken on. 

Once he had asked anxiously: ‘‘Who’s 
paying for all this, Mary? We haven't 
any money. Who’s paying for this pri- 
vate room and these flowers ?”’ , 

She had leaned forward to take his 
thin hand. 

“Dear,” said she, “it is Mr. Fuller, 
the man who owned the car that hit you. 
He says he and his wife could never 
have known another happy day had their 
bewildered old 


car killed that poor, 
woman. You should hear him talk 
about you! He is paying all these 


bills; you are to have the best the hos- 
pital can give. And, William dear, when 
you are strong enough, he is coming 
here to talk business with you. He says 
he has a little farm on his estate at 
Westport. He is going to let us have it 
and enough to live on for the rest of our 
days. Wont it be heaven?” 

Boland had looked troubled. He asked 
no more. But one day he surprised his 
wife by sitting up straight on his pil- 
lows. 

“Look!” he cried, pointing to an ar- 
ticle he had been reading in a magazine. 
“Look! See this about men who have 
done things with great handicaps. See 
what this blind chap accomplished! See 
what this fellow who lost both arms 
achieved! Why, why, what others have 
done / can do! The loss of a leg? Puff! 
Just a little temporary inconvenience, 
Mary! Watch me as soon as I’m able 
to get out of here! We wont have to go 
to that farm in Westport—the one Mr. 
Fuller told you we might have; nor we 
wont have to live on charity. Better drop 
him a line I can see him any day now. 
I want to see him. I want to tell him 
I couldn’t think of taking money for 
anything like what I did. I couldn’t let 
anything like that have a dollars and 
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cents value. Write him to come as soon 
as he can; that I am able to see him and 
talk with him now!” 

Mrs. Boland’s eyes began to shine 
even more than ever. She looked ten- 
derly at the man on the pillows. Then 
the light suddenly died. Her face grew 
troubled. 

Mr. Fuller came to the hospital in 
response to the note. He wrung Bo- 
land’s hand fervently; he told Boland 
what a fine thing he had done; the 
eulogy waxed eloquent. 

“And now about the future, Mr. 
Boland—your future and your wife’s—”’ 

Boland held up his hand. His eyes 
were glowing. 

“You have been very good to see me 
through this period at the hospital,” 
said he. “I want you to know how much 
I appreciate your kindness; but as for 
the future, you'll have to let me look 
after that myself. I can’t accept your 
offer of the farm or the money. I 
couldn’t stand the feeling that I was 
making gain out of that thing I did. 
You understand!” 

“But with your right leg gone, and 
at your time of life—” Fuller began. 

Boland smiled. “‘Men have made their 
way with greater handicaps than that,” 
said he. “‘What others have done, / can 
do.” 

They argued it for quite a while. In 
the background, Mrs. Boland, twisting 
her handkerchief, listened. 

At last Mr. Fuller rose. He shook 
Boland’s hand again. His eyes were 
quite red. 

“I understand,” he said huskily. “I 
might have known a man who would do 
the thing you did that day would look 
at it in this light. Boland, I am proud 
to know you!” 

He left the room and went down the 
hall, blowing his nose violently. 

At the stairs he felt a touch on his 
arm. He turned. Mrs. Boland was stand- 
ing there, still twisting her handker- 
chief. Her eyes refused to meet his. 

“T—TI think we'll take the farm and 
the money you offered,” she said halt- 
ingly, and rather shamedly. 

Mr. Fuller looked at her coldly. He 
had all the appearance of a man who 
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has just been toppled from some lofty 
moral elevation—and toppled with more 
or less of a shock. 

She pressed her handkerchief in her 
two hands. He saw there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“T want to think it of him, too,” she 
cried. “Oh, I want to think it so much, 
and I’ve wanted to for forty years. Will 
you come with me, please—for just a 
few moments?” she ended with seeming 
irrelevance. 

“Where to?” he asked. 

“To the Parkway Building,” said she. 

He inclined his head and stood aside 
for her to precede him down the stairs. 

“My car is waiting outside. We will 
go in that,” said he. 

Ten minutes later they had left the 
elevator at the fourteenth floor of the 
Parkway Building. They proceeded 
down the corridor to 1411. The office 
was just as Boland had left it. 

Mrs. Boland sat down at the desk. 

“Look at them! Read them!” she said, 
indicating the illumined mottoes with 
which the little room was tairly papered. 

Mr. Fuller adjusted his glasses and 
read them—one after another. 

“And each one he bought and put up 
here he enthused over just the same,” 
said Mrs. Boland colorlessly. “‘Each one 
was the one that was going to inspire 
him to great things. Forty years of it!’’ 

Suddenly she dropped her head on 
her outstretched arms and sobbed with- 
out restraint. 

Fuller watched her with all the un- 
easiness that is a man’s when a woman 
is crying her heart out in his presence. 

He groped blindly for some word of 
comfort for her. Then he stepped over 
to the desk and stood beside her. 

“But at the really big test of his 
life—” he began. 

Her head was lifted sharply. 

“Yes, yes! I know. Oh, I forgive 
everything for that one thing!’ she 
cried. “Nothing counts against that!’’ 

Slowly her eyes fell. 

“But about the farm and the money 
—you see—” 

“Yes, I see,” said Fuller, very gently. 
“T think I can induce your husband to 
accept them.” 
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—=—JAZAN and Gray 
Wolf were in 
the Fond du Lac 
country when 








mysteries of the air and 
the earth which the eyes 
were not made to see. Each 
day that had followed that 











terrible moonlit night on 





Jacques, a Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s runner, came 
up to the post from the south with the 
first authentic news of the dread plague 
—the smallpox. For weeks there had 
been rumor on all sides. And ru- 
mor grew into rumor. From the east, 
the south and the west they multiplied, 
until on all sides the Paul Reveres of 
the wilderness were carrying word that 
La Mort Rouge—the Red Terror—was 
at their heels, and the chill of a great 
fear swept like a shivering wind from 
the edge of civilization to the Bay. 
Nineteen years before, these same ru- 
mors had come up from the south, and 
the Red Terror had followed. The hor- 
ror of it still remained with the forest 
people, for a thousand unmarked graves, 
shunned like a pestilence, and scattered 
from the lower waters of James Bay 
to the lake country of the Athabasca, 
gave evidence of the toll it demanded. 
Now and then in their wanderings, 
Kazan and Gray Wolf had come upon 
the little mounds that covered the dead. 
Instinct—something that was infinitely 
beyond the comprehension of man— 
made them feel the presence of death 
about them, perhaps smell it in the air. 
Gray Wolf was pure wolf, and blind. 
Both her wild blood and her blindness 
gave her an immense advantage over 
Kazan when it came to detecting those 


the Sun Rock, when the 
lynx had blinded her, had added to the 
infallibility of her two chief senses— 
hearing and scent. And it was she who 
discovered the presence of the plague 
first, just as she had scented the great 
forest fire hours before Kazan had found 
it in the air. 

Kazan had lured her back to Otto’s 
trap-line. The trail they found was 
old. It had not been traveled for many 
days. In a trap they found a rabbit, but 
it had been dead a long time. In another 
there was the carcass of a fox, torn into 
bits by the owls. Most of the traps were 
sprung. Others were covered with snow. 
Kazan, with his three-quarters strain of 
dog, ran over the trail from trap to 
trap, intent only on something alive— 
meat to devour. Gray Wolf, in her 
blindness, scented death. It shivered in 
the tree-tops above her. She found it 
in every trap-house they came to—death 
—man death. It grew stronger and 
stronger, and she whined, and nipped 
Kazan’s flank. And Kazan went on. 
Gray Wolf followed him to the edge 
of the clearing in which Otto’s cabin 
stood, and then she sat back on her 
haunches, raised her blind face to the 
gray sky, and gave a long and wailing 
cry. 

In that moment the bristles began 
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to stand up along Kazan’s spine. Once, 
long ago, he had howled before the 
tepee of a master who was newly dead, 
and he settled back on his haunches, 
and gave the death-cry with Gray Wolf. 
He too scented it now. Death was in 
the cabin, and over the cabin there 
stood a sapling pole, and at the end of 
the pole there fluttered a strip of red 
cotton rag—the warning flag of the 
plague, from Athabasca to the Bay. 
Otto, like a hundred other heroes of the 
north, had run up the warning before 
he laid himself down to die. And that 
same night, in the cold light of the 
moon, Kazan and Gray Wolf swung 
northward into the country of the Fond 
du Lac. 

There preceded them a messenger 
from the post on Reindeer Lake, who 
was passing up the warning that had 
come from Nelson House and the coun- 
try to the south-east. 

“There’s smallpox on the Nelson,” 
the messenger informed Williams, at 
Fond du Lac, “and it has struck the 
Crees on Wollaston Lake. God only 
knows what it is doing to the Bay In- 
dians, but we hear it is wiping out the 
Chippewas between the Albany and the 
Churchill.” He left the same day with 
his winded dogs. “I’m off to carry word 
to the Reveillon people to the west,” 
he explained. 

Three days later, word came from 
Churchill that all of the Company’s 
servants and His Majesty’s subjects 
west of the Bay should prepare them- 
selves for the coming of the Red Ter- 
ror. Williams’ thin face went as white 
as the paper he held, as he read the 
words of the Churchill factor. 

“It means dig graves,” he said. 
“That’s the only preparation we can 
make!” 

He read the paper aloud to the men 
at Fond du Lac, and every available 
man was detailed to spread the warning 
throughout the post’s territory. There 
was a quick harnessing of dogs, and on 
each sledge that went out was a roll of 
red cotton cloth—rolls that were omi- 
nous of death, lurid signals of pestilence 
and horror, and whose touch sent shud- 
dering chills through the men who were 
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about to scatter them among the forest 
people. 

Kazan and Gray Wolf struck the trail 
of one of these many sledges on the 
Gray Beaver, and followed it for half 
a mile. The next day, farther to the 
west, they struck another, and on the 
fourth day still a third. The last trail 
was fresh, and Gray Wolf drew back 
from it as if stung, her fangs showing. 
On the wind there came to them the 
pungent odor of smoke. They cut at 
right angles to the trail, Gray Wolf 
leaping clear of the marks in the snow, 
and climbed to the cap of a ridge. To 
windward of them, and down in the 
plain, a cabin was burning. A team 
of huskies and a man were disap- 
pearing in the spruce forest. Deep 
down in his throat Kazan gave a rum- 
bling whine. Gray Wolf stood as rigid 
as a rock. In the cabin a plague-dead 
man was burning. It was the law of the 
North. And the mystery of the funeral 
pyre came again to Kazan and Gray 
Wolf. This time they did not howl, but 
slunk down into the farther plain, and 
did not stop that day until they had 
buried themselves deep in a dry and 
sheltered swamp ten miles to the north. 

After this there followed the days 
and weeks which marked the winter of 
nineteen hundred and ten as one of the 
most terrible in all the history of the 
Northland—a single month in which 
wild life as well as human hung in the 
balance, and when cold, starvation, and 
plague wrote a chapter in the lives of 
the forest people which will not be for- 
gotten for generations to come. 


II 


In the swamp Kazan and Gray Wolf 
found a home under a windfall. It was 
a small, comfortable nest, shut in en- 
tirely from the snow and wind. Gray 
Wolf took possession of it immediately. 
She flattened herself out on her belly, 
and panted to show Kazan her content- 
ment and satisfaction. Nature again kept 
Kazan close at her side. A vision came 
to him, unreal and dream-like, of that 
wonderful night under the stars—ages 
and ages ago, it seemed—when he had 














fought the leader of the wolf-pack, and 
young Gray Wolf had crept to his side 
after his victory and had given herself 
to him for mate. 

But this mating season there were no 
big-game hunts—no running after the 
doe or the caribou, or mingling with the 
wild pack. They lived chiefly on rabbit 
and spruce partridge, because of Gray 
Wolf’s blindness. Kazan could hunt 
those alone. The hair had now grown 
over Gray Wolf’s sightless eyes. She had 
ceased to grieve, to rub her eyes with 
her paws, to whine for the sunlight, the 
golden moon, and the stars. Slowly she 
began to forget that she had ever seen 
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leader—until game was found. And as 
Kazan learned to trust to her in the 
hunt, so he began just as instinctively 
to heed her warnings. If Gray Wolf 
reasoned, it was to the effect that with- 
out Kazan she would die. She had tried 
hard now and then to catch a partridge, 
or a rabbit, but she had always failed, 
Kazan meant life to her. And—if she 
reasoned—it was to make herself in- 
dispensable to her mate. 

Again nature promised motherhood 
to Gray Wolf. But she did not—as 
she would have done in the open, and 
with sight—hold more and more aloof 
from Kazan as the days passed. 

It was her habit, spring, summer and 
winter, to snuggle close to Kazan, and 
iie with her beautiful head resting on 
his neck or back. 

If Kazan snarled at her she did 
not snap back, but slunk down, as 


Kazan settled back on his haunches and gave the death cry with Gray Wolf. 


those things. She could now run more 
swiftly at Kazan’s flank. Scent and hear- 
ing had become wonderfully keen. She 
could wind a caribou two miles distant, 
and the presence of man she could pick 
up at an even greater distance. On a 
still night she had heard the splash of 
a trout half a mile away. And as these 
two things—scent and hcaring—became 
more and more developed in her, those 
same senses became less active in her 
mate. 

Kazan grew to depend on Gray Wolf. 
She would point out the hiding-place 
of a partridge fifty yards from their 
trail. In their hunts she became the 





though struck a blow. With her warm 
tongue she would lick away the ice that 
froze to the long hair between Kazan’s 
toes. For days after he had run a sliver 
in his paw she nursed his foot. Blind- 
ness had made Kazan absolutely neces- 
sary to her existence—and now, in a 
different way, she became more and 
more necessary to Kazan. They were 
happy in their swamp home. There was 
plenty of small game about them, and 
it was warm under the windfall. Rarely 
did they go beyond the limits of the 
swamp to hunt. Out on the more distant 
plains and the barren ridges they occa- 
sionally heard the cry of the wolf-pack 
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on the trail of meat, but it no longer 
thrilled them with a desire to join in 
the chase. 

One day they struck farther than us 
ual to the west. They left the swamp, 
crossed a plain over which a fire had 
swept the preceding year, climbed a 
ridge, and descended into a_ second 
plain. At the bottom Gray Wolf stopped 
and sniffed the air. At these times 
Kazan always watched her, waiting 
eagerly and nervously if the scent was 
too faint for him to catch. But to-day 
he caught the edge of it, and he knew 
why Gray Wolf’s ears flattened, and her 
hind-quarters drooped. The scent of 
game would have made her rigid and 
alert. But it was not the game smell. 
It was human, and Grey Wolf slunk 
behind Kazan, and whined. For several 
minutes they stood without moving or 
making a sound, and then Kazan led 
the way on. 

Less than three hundred yards 
away they came to a thick clump ot! 
scrub spruce, and almost ran into a 
snow-smothered tepee. It was aban 
doned. Life and fire had not been ther: 
for a long ‘ime. But from the tepee had 
come the man-smell. With legs rigid 
and his spine quivering, Kazan ap 
proached the opening to the tepee. He 
looked in. In the middle of the tepee, 
lying on the charred embers of a fire, 
lay a ragged blanket—and in the blan- 
ket was wrapped the body of a little 
Indian child. Kazan could see the tiny 
moccasined feet. But so long had death 
been there that he could scarcely smell 
the presence of it. He drew back, and 
saw Gray Wolf cautiously nosing about 
a long and peculiarly shaped hummock 
in the snow. She had traveled about it 
three times, but never approaching 
nearer than a man could have reached 
with a rifle barrel. At the end of her 
third circle she sat down on _ her 
haunches, and Kazan went close to the 
hummock and sniffed. Under that bulge 
in the snow, as well as in the tepee, 
there was death. They slunk away, their 
ears flattened and their tails drooping 
until they trailed the snow, and did not 
stop until they reached their swamp 
home. Even there Gray Wolf. still 
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sniffed the horror of the plague, and 
her muscles twitched and shivered as 
she lay close at Kazan’s side. 

That night the big white moon had 
around its edge a crimson rim. The In 
dians called it the Bleeding Moon. It 
meant cold—intense cold. Always thi 
plague came in the days of greatest cold 

the lower the temperature the more 
terrible its havoc. It grew steadily 
colder that night, and the increased chill 
penetrated to the heart of the windfall, 
and drew Kazan and Gray Wolf closet 
together. With dawn, which came at 
about eight o’clock, Kazan and his blind 
mate sallied forth into the day. It was 
fifty degrees below zero. About them 
the trees cracked with reports like pis 
tol-shots. In the thickest spruce the par- 
tridges were humped into round balls 
of feathers. The snowshoe rabbits had 
burrowed deep under the snow or to the 
heart of the heaviest windfalls. Kazan 
and Gray Wolf found few fresh trails, 
and after an hour of fruitless hunting 





they returned to their lair. Kazan, dog- 
like, had buried the half of a rabbit two 
or three days before, and they dug this 
out of the snow and ate the frozen flesh 

All that day it grew colder—steadily 
colder. The night that followed was 
cloudless, with a white moon, and bril- 
liant stars. The temperature had fallen 
another ten degrees, and nothing was 























moving. Traps were never sprung on 
such nights, for even the furred things 
—the mink, and the ermine, and the 
lynx—lay snug in the holes and the 
nests they had found for themselves. 
An increasing hunger was not strong 
enough to drive Kazan and Gray Wolf 
from their windfall. The next day there 
was no break in the terrible cold, and 
toward noon Kazan set out on a hunt 
for meat, leaving Gray Wolf in the 
windfall. 

Being three-quarters dog, food 
was more necessary to Kazan than to 
his mate. Nature had fitted the wolf- 
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A thin, shot-like snow had fallen, and 
in this—from the windfall to the burn 
—he found but a single trail, and that 
was the trail of an ermine. Under a 
windfall he caught the warm scent of 
a rabbit, but the rabbit was as safe from 
him there as were the partridges in the 
trees, and after an hour of futile dig- 
ging and gnawing he gave up his effort 
to reach it. For three hours he had 
hunted when he returned to Gray Wolf. 
He was exhausted. While Gray Wolf, 
with the instinct of the wild, had saved 
her own strength and energy, Kazan 
had been burning up his reserve forces, 
and was hungrier than 
ever. 

The moon rose clear and 
brilliant in the sky again 
that night, and Kazan set 
out again on the hunt. He 
urged Gray Wolf to ac- 
company him, whining for 
her outside the windfall— 
returning for her twice— 
but Gray Wolf laid her 
ears aslant and refused to 
move. The temperature had 
now fallen to sixty-five or 
seventy degrees below zero, 
and with it there came 
from the north an increas- 
ing wind, making the night 
ene in which human life 
could not have existed for 
an hour. By midnight Ka- 
zan was back under the 
windfall. The wind grew 
stronger. It began to wail 
in mournful dirges over 


On the top of the ridge, Kazan stood panting. the swamp, and then it 


breed for famine, and in ordinary tem- 
perature Gray Wolf could have lived 
for a fortnight without food. At sixty 
degrees below zero she could exist a 
week, perhaps ten days. Only thirty 
hours had passed since they had de- 
voured the last of the frozen rabbit, 
and she was quite satisfied to remain in 
their snug retreat. But Kazan was hun- 
gry. He began to hunt in the face of the 
wind, traveling toward the burned plain. 
He nosed about every windfall that he 
came to, and investigated the thickets, 





burst in fierce, shrieking 
volleys, with intervals of quiet between. 
These were the first warnings of. the 
Great Barrens that lay between the last 
lines of timber and the Arctic. With 
morning the storm burst in all its fury 
from out of the north, and Gray Wolf 
and Kazan lay close together and shiv- 
ered as they listened to the roar of it 
over the windfall. 

Once Kazan thrust his head and 
shoulders out from the shelter of the 
fallen trees, but the storm drove him 
back. Everything that possessed life 
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had sought shelter, according to its way 
and instinct. The furred creatures like 
the mink and the ermine were safest, for 
during the warmer hunting days they 
were of the kind that cached meat. The 
wolves and the foxes had sought out 
the windfalls and the rocks. Winged 
things, with the exception of the owls, 
which are a tenth part body and nine- 
tenths feathers, burrowed under snow- 
drifts or found shelter in thick spruce. 
To the hoofed and horned animals the 
storm meant greatest havoc. The deer, 
the caribou and the moose could not 
crawl under windfalls or creep between 
rocks. The best they could do was to lie 
down in the lee of a drift, and allow 
themselves to be covered deep with the 
protecting snow. Even then they could 
not keep their shelter long, for they had 
to eat. For eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four the moose has to feed to 
keep himself alive during the winter. 
His big stomach demands quantity, and 
it takes him most of his time to nibble 
from the tops of bushes the two or three 
bushels he needs each day. The caribou 
requires almost as much—the deer least 
of the three. 

And the storm kept up that day, and 
the next, and still a third—three days 
and three nights—and the third day and 
night there came with it a stinging, 
shot-like snow that fell two feet deep 
on the level, and in drifts of eight and 
ten. It was the “heavy snow” of the 
Indians—the snow that lay like lead 
on the earth, and under which par- 
tridges and rabbits were smothered in 
thousands. 

On the fourth day after the begin- 
ning of the storm, Kazan and Gray 
Wolf issued forth from the windfall. 
There was no longer a wind—no more 
falling snow. The whole world lay un- 
der a blanket of unbroken white, and 
it was intensely cold. 

The plague had worked its havoc 
with men. Now had come the days of 
famine and death for the wild things. 


III 


Kazan and Gray Wolf had been a 
hundred and forty hours without food. 


To Gray Wolf this meant acute dis- 
comfort, a growing weakness. ‘lo Kazan 
it was starvation. Six days and six 
nights of fasting had drawn in their 
ribs and put deep hollows in front of 
their hind quarters. Kazan’s eyes were 
red, and they narrowed to slits as he 
looked forth into the day. Gray Wolf 
followed him this time when he went 
out onto the hard snow. Eagerly and 
hopefully they began the hunt in the 
bitter cold. They swung around the edge 
of the windfall, where there had always 
been rabbits. There were no tracks now, 
and no scent. They continued in a horse- 
shoe circle through the swamp, and the 
only scent they caught was that of a 
snow-owl perched up in a spruce. They 
came to the burn, and turned back, 
hunting the opposite side of the swamp. 
On this side there was a ridge. ‘They 
climbed the ridge, and from the cap of 
it looked out over a world that was 
barren of life. Ceaselessly Gray Wolf 
sniffed the air, but she gave no signal 
to Kazan. On the top of the ridge Ka- 
zan stood panting. His endurance was 
gone. On their return through the 
swamp he stumbled over an obstacle 
which he tried to clear with a jump. 
Hungrier and weaker, they returned to 
the windfall. The night that followed 
was Clear, and brilliant with stars. They 
hunted the swamp again. Nothing was 
moving—save one other creature, and 
that was a fox. Instinct told them it was 
futile to follow him. 

It was then that the old thought of 
the cabin returned to Kazan. Two 
things the cabin had always meant to 
him—warmth and food. And far be- 
yond the ridge was Otto’s cabin, where 
he and Gray Wolf had howled at the 
scent of death. But he did not think of 
Otto—or of that mystery which he had 
howled at. He thought only of the 
cabin, and the cabin had always meant 
food. He set off in a straight line for 
the ridge, and Gray Wolf followed. 
They crossed the ridge and the burn be- 
yond, and entered the edge of a second 
swamp. Kazan was hunting listlessly 
now. His head hung low. His bushy tail 
dragged in the snow. He was intent on 
the cabin—only the cabin. It was his 




















last hope. But Gray 
Wolf was still alert, 
taking in the wind, and 
lifting her head when- 
ever Kazan stopped to 
snuffle his chilled nose 
in the snow. At last it 
came—the scent! Ka- 
zan had moved on, but j 
he stopped when he ‘ 
found that Gray Wolf % 
was not following. All 

the strength that was 3 
in his starved body re- 

vealed itself in a sud- 
den rigid tenseness as tee 
he looked at his mate. 
Her fore-feet were 
planted firmly to the 
east; her slim gray 
head was reaching out 
for the scent ; her body 
trembled. 


Then — suddenly — ' 
they heard a_ sound, > % 
and with a whining 


cry Kazan set out in 
its direction, with Gray 
Wolf at his flank. The 
scent grew 
strong- 
er and 
strong- 
er in Gray 
Wolf’s nos- 
trils, and 
soon it 
came to 
Kazan. It was not the scent of a rabbit 
or a partridge. It was big game. They 
approached cautiously, keeping full in 
the ' wind. The swamp grew thicker, the 
spruce more dense, and now—from a 
hundred yards ahead of them—there 
came a crashing of locked and battling 
horns. Ten seconds more they climbed 
over a wind-drift, and Kazan stopped 
and dropped flat on his belly. Gray 
Wolf crouched close at his side, her 
blind eyes turned to what she could 
smell but could not see. 

Fifty yards from them a number of 
moose had gathered in the thick spruce 
for shelter. They had eaten clear a space 
an acre in extent. The trees were cropped 
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For three hours he had hunted. He was exhausted. 
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bare as high as they 
could reach, and the 



























snow was_ beaten 

hard under their 

yf feet. There were 
six animalsin 

, the yard, two of 
them bulls — and 

these bulls were 

/ fighting, while 
v4 three cows and a 


_ yearling were hud- 
- dled in a_ group 
watching the mighty 


duel. Just before 
the storm a young 
bull, sleek, three- 


quarters grown, and 
with the small, com- 
pact antlers of a 
four-year-old, had 
led the three cows 
and the yearling to 
this sheltered spot 
among the spruce. 
Until last night he 
had been master of 
the herd. During 
the night the older 
bull had invaded his 
dominion. The in- 
vader was four 
times as old as the 
young bull. He was 
half again as heavy. 
His huge, palmate 
horns, knotted and 
irregular—but mas- 
sive—spoke of age. A warrior of a 
hundred fights, he had not hesitated 
to give battle in his effort to rob 
the younger bull of his home and fam- 
ily. Three times they had fought since 
dawn, and the hard-trodden snow was 
red with blood. The smell of it came 
to Kazan’s and Gray Wolf’s nostrils. 
Kazan sniffed hungrily. Queer sounds 
rolled up and down in Gray Wolf's 
throat, and she licked her jaws. 

For a moment the two fighters drew 
a few yards apart, and stood with low- 
ered heads. The old bull had not yet 
won victory. The younger bull repre- 
sented youth and endurance; in the 
older bull those things were pitted 
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against craft, greater weight, maturer 
strength—and a head and horns that 
were like a battering ram. But in that 
great hulk of the older bull there was 
one other thing—age. His huge sides 
were panting. His nostrils were as wide 
as bells. ‘Then, as if some _ invisible 
spirit of the arena had given the signal, 
the animals came together again. The 
crash of their horns could have been 
heard half a mile away, and under 
eighteen hundred pounds of flesh and 
bone the younger bull went plunging 
back upon his haunches. ‘Then was when 
youth displayed itself. In an instant he 
was up, and locking horns with his ad- 
versary. Twenty times he had done this, 
and each attack had seemed filled with 
increasing strength. And now, as if real- 
izing that the last moments of the last 
fight had come, he twisted the old bull’s 
neck and fought as he had never fought 
before. 

Kazan and Gray Wolf both heard 
the sharp crack that followed—as 
if a dry .stick had been stepped upon 
and broken. It was February, and the 
hoofed animals were already beginning 
to shed their horns—especially the older 
bulls, whose palmate growths drop first. 
This fact gave victory to the younger 
bull in the blood-stained arena a few 
yards from Gray Wolf and Kazan. 
From its socket in the old bull’s skull 
one of his huge antlers broke with that 
sharp, snapping sound, and in another 
moment four inches of stiletto-like horn 
buried itself back of his foreleg. In an 
instant all hope and courage left him, 
and he swung backward, foot by foot, 
with the younger bull prodding his 
neck and shoulders until blood dripped 
from him in little streams. At the edge 
of the yard he flung himself free, and 
crashed off into the forest. 

The younger bull did not pursue. He 
tossed his head, and stood for a few 
moments with heaving sides and dilated 
nostrils, facing in the direction his van- 
quished foe had taken. Then he turned, 
and trotted back to the still motionless 
cows and yearling. 

Kazan and Gray Wolf were quiver- 
ing. Gray Wolf slunk back from the 
edge of the yard, and Kazan followed. 
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No longer were they interested in the 
cows and the young bull. From that 
yard they had seen meat driven forth— 
meat that was beaten in fight, and 
bleeding. Every instinct of the wild 
pack returned to Gray Wolf now—and 
in Kazan the mad desire to taste the 
blood he smelled. Swiftly they turned 
toward the blood-stained trail of the old 
bull, and when they came to it they 
found it spattered red. Kazan’s jaws 
dripped as the hot scent drove the blood 
through his weakened body like veins of 
fire. His eyes were reddened by starva- 
tion, and in them there was now a light 
that they had never known even in the 
days of the wolf-pack. He set off 
swiftly, almost forgetful of Gray 
Wolf. 

But Kazan’s mate no longer required 
his flank for guidance. With her nose 
close to the trail she ran—ran as she 
had run in the long and thrilling hunts 
before blindness came. Half a mil 
from the spruce thicket they came upon 
the old bull. He had sought shelter be 
hind a clump of balsam, and he stood 
over a growing pool of blood in the 
snow. He was still breathing hard. His 
massive head, grotesque now with its 
one antler, was drooping. Flecks of 
blood dropped from his distended nos- 
trils. Even then, with the old bull weak- 
ened by starvation, exhaustion, and loss 
of blood, a wolf-pack would have hung 
back before attacking. Where they 
would have hesitated, Kazan leaped in 
with a snarling cry. For an instant his 
fangs sunk into the thick hide of the 
bull’s throat. Then he was flung back— 
twenty feet. 

The hunger that gnawed at Kazan’s 
vitals robbed him of all caution, and he 
sprang to the attack again—full to the 
bull’s front—while Gray Wolf crept up 
unseen behind, seeking in her blindness 
the vulnerable part which nature had 
not taught Kazan to find. This time 
Kazan was caught fairly on the broad, 
palmate leaf of the bull’s antler, and 
he was flung back again, half stunned. 
In that same moment Gray Wolf’s long 
white teeth cut like knives through one 
of the bull’s rope-like hamstrings. For 
thirty seconds she kept the hold, while 

















the bull plunged wildly in his efforts to 
trample her underfoot. Kazan was quick 
to learn, still quicker to be guided by 
Gray Wolf, and he leaped in again, 
snapping for a hold on the bulging cord 
just above the knee. He missed, and as 
he lunged forward on his shoulders 
Gray Wolf was flung off. But she had 
accomplished her purpose. Beaten in 
open battle with one of his kind, and 
now attacked by a still deadlier foe, the 
old bull began to retreat. As he went 
one hip sank under him at every step. 
The tendon of his left leg was bitten 
half through. 

Without being able to see, Gray Wolf 
seemed to realize what had happened. 
Again she was the pack-wolf—with all 


Kazan was flung back—twenty feet. 
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the old wolf strategy. Twice flung back 
by the old bull’s horn, Kazan knew bet- 
ter than to attack openly again. Gray 
Wolf trotted after the bull, but Kazan 
remained behind for a moment to lick 
up hungrily mouthfuls of the _ blood- 
soaked snow. Then he followed, and ran 
close against Gray Wolf’s side, fifty 
yards behind the bull. There was more 
blood in the trail now—a thin red rib- 
bon of it. Fifteen minutes later the bull 
stopped again, and faced about, his 
great head lowered. His eyes were red. 
There was a droop to his neck and 
shoulders that spoke no longer of the 
unconquerable fighting spirit that had 
been a part of him for nearly a score 
of years. No longer was he lord of the 
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wilderness about him; no longer was 
there defiance in the poise of his splen- 
did head, or the flash of eager fire in 
his blood-shot eyes. His breath came 
with a gasping sound that was growing 
more and more distinct. A hunjer would 
have known what it meant. The stiletto- 
point of the younger bull’s antler had 
gone home, and the old bull’s lungs 
were failing him. More then once Gray 
Wolf had heard that sound in the early 
days of her hunting with the pack, and 
she understood. Slowly she began to 
circle about the wounded monarch at a 
distance of about twenty yards. Kazan 
kept at her side. 

Once—twice—twenty times they made 
that slow circle, and with each turn they 
made the old bull turned, and his breath 
grew heavier, and his head drooped 
lower. Noon came, and was followed by 
the more intense cold of the last half 
of the day. Twenty circles became a 
hundred—two hundred—and more. 
Under Gray Wolf’s and Kazan’s feet 
the snow grew hard in the path they 
made. Under the old bull’s widespread 
hoofs the snow was no longer white-— 
but red. 

A thousand times' before, _ this 
unseen tragedy of the wilderness had 
been enacted. It was epic of that life 
where life itself means the surviva® of 
the fittest, where to live means to kill, 
and to die means to perpetuate life. At 
last, in that steady and deadly circling 
of Gray Wolf and Kazan, there came a 
time when the old bull did not turn— 
then a second, a third, and a fourth 
time, and Gray Wolf seemed to know. 
With Kazan she drew back from the 


hard-beaten trail, and they flattened 
themselves on their bellies under a 
dwarf spruce—and waited. For many 
minutes the bull stood motionless, his 
hamstrung quarter sinking lower and 
lower. And then, with a deep, blood 
choked gasp he sank down. For a long 
time Kazan and Gray Wolf did not 
move, and when at last they returned 
to the beaten trail the bull’s heavy head 
was resting on the snow. Again they 
began to circle, and now the circle nar 
rowed, foot by foot, until only ten yards 
—then nine—then  eight—separated 
them from their prey. 

At length the old bull attempted to 
rise, and failed. Gray Wolf heard the 
effort. She heard him sink back, and 
suddenly she leaped in swiftly and 
silently from behind. Her sharp fangs 
buried themselves in the bull’s nostrils, 
and with the first instinct of the husky, 
Kazan sprang for a throat hold. This 
time he was not flung off. It was Gray 
Wolf’s terrible hold that gave him time 
to tear through the half inch hide, and 
to bury his teeth deeper and deeper, un 
til at last they reached the jugular. A 
gush of warm blood spurted into his 
face. But he did not let go. Just as he 
had held to the jugular of his first buck 
on that moonlit night a long time ago, 
so he held to the old bull now. It was 
Gray Wolf who unclamped his jaws. 
She drew back, sniffing the air, listen- 
ing. Then, slowly, she raised her head, 
and through the frozen and starving 
wilderness there went her wailing, tri- 
umphant cry—the call to meat. ‘ 

For them the days of famine had 
passed. 














































“Where have 
vou been since 
last we met?” 
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| AGABONDS both, both with 


V ] something about them remi- 
| niscent of better days, they 

lounged against the timber 
struts of the water-tank, whose drip- 
pings, with the shade it cast, tempered 
the withering heat of the July mid-day 
to a point of actual comfort. They had 
fed, as the scraps of meat and bread 
around them testified. Now they smoked, 
in a sort of satisfaction. Soon they 
would sleep. 

“Where have you been since last we 
met, Finney?” inquired the older vaga- 
bond. “You didn’t say.” 

The other hesitated a moment, brush- 
ing recent cinder dust from the knees 
of trousers that, soiled and torn as they 
were, still showed signs of tailored 
creases and former respectability. “I'll 
give you three guesses,”’ he said, arous- 
ing himself ; and then, without waiting 
for them: “I’ve been visiting my fam- 
ily. You ought to know that family of 
mine, Pancake, and he ought to know 
you. Give me another smoke.” 
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“Who is your family?” asked Pan- 
cake, lazily, tossing over a crumpled pa- 
per of tobacco. 

“His first name’s Mike,” replied Fin- 
ney, “but he hasn’t got that disposition, 
except in a political way. If he wasn’t 
my brother, I’d say worse of him. At 
the same time, he has newspaper clip- 
pings to show he’s highly respected, 
prominent, public-spirited and popular. 
He was never very popular with me in 
boyhood’s happy days; he used to put 
it all over me in various manners, and 
I didn’t like any of them. I’d kind of 
lost track of Brother for some years, 
but I wasn’t uneasy about him. I knew 
if he was alive, he was doing very well 
indeed, thank you, unless he’d had a 
change of heart. Want to hear about it? 

“Well, one beautiful moonlight night 
last month, I concluded I’d stay over in 
the budding metropolis of ‘Torrey- 
burgh. If it hadn’t been moonlight, I’d 
probably have gone right through, but 
when I got off to stretch my Icgs while 
my car was being switched, a night 
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“What do you mean by assaulting this gentleman?” he barked. 


watchman saw me and began to make 
hurried motions with his feet. I did the 
same, and I wasn’t long fading from 
his fond vision. If it hadn’t been for a 
couple of apple barrels and a bunch of 
excelsior in an alley behind a grocery- 
store, I might have had some difficulty 
in finding comfortable quarters for the 
night ; as it was, I slept pretty well, ex- 
cept that I found the draft that came in 
between the two sections of my apart- 
ment a trifle chilly. 

“Along about six o’clock, I got up 
and went to breakfast at intervals for 
an hour or two, after which I devoted 
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some time to soliciting cash _ subscrip- 
tions for a relief fund in which I was 
particularly interested. By noon I had 
accumulated thirty-eight cents and a 
raging thirst, and I started back for the 
business district to find some attractive 
sink of iniquity with a lunch annex. As 
I was passing an imposing structure that 
I afterwards found was the city hall, a 
perfect stranger came up to me and laid 
his hand on my shoulder. 

“Sometimes I take a violent dislike 
to a man at first sight. I did to this per- 
son. He had very coarse features and a 
familiar manner. I didn’t like tke way 
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he was dressed—blue coat and trousers 
and brass buttons and a drab helmet. 

““What are you doing here?’ he 
asked. 

“It does seem as if I might have 
found a better place to be, doesn’t it?’ 
says I. ‘Still,, 1 don’t want to speak 
slightingly of the town if it belongs to 
you.’ 

‘““*You come with me,’ he says, dig- 
ging his knuckles into my cervical ver- 
tebre and beginning to push. 

“*Vou’ll excuse me for a minute or 
two, I hope,’ I pleaded ; at the same time 
I swung around and jammed my 
knuckles into the eminence of his stom- 
ach. It didn’t have any pit. ‘I want to 
caper on your prostrate form first,’ I 
went on to say, and | was hauling off 
for a good one when a well-fed gentle- 
man in a plug hat with a red necktie 
and whiskers to match caught my arm 
and shoved me back. 

“*How do you do, Mike,’ I said. 
‘Will you kindly tell this misguided 
minion ‘of the law my name, titles and 
position in society? He seems to be 
laboring under a slight misapprehen- 
sion. 

“He knew me just as quickly as I 
knew him, and his emotion turned him 
white. For just as long as it would take 
you to count five, he was going to dis- 
own me and let the law take its course. 
I could see that in his eyes. Then he 
smiled and embraced me, in a manner 
of speaking, while the cop held both 
hands over his belt buckle and stared, 
open-mouthed. Mike turned on him. 

“*What do you mean by assaulting 
this gentleman?’ he barked. 

“It seemed to me that my familiar 
friend’s uniform got to be three sizes 
too big as Mike glared; it flapped 
around him in the breeze, he shrunk so. 
He began to say something, and Mike 
cut him short. ‘That'll do,’ he said. 
‘Another break like that and I'll have 
your. star. Come along, Reginald. Your 
clothes are up in my Office.’ ”’ 

“Ts your name Reginald?” inter- 
rupted Pancake. 

“Tt boots not,” answered Finney. “It 
might be Augustus. The point is that 
my brother took me affectionately by 





the arm and led me into the city hall 
and into an office that was ail filled 
with velvet carpets, rosewood furni 
ture and gilded chandeliers, and when 
he had shut the door, he shook his fist 
at me. 

“*You bum!’ he says, gurgling. ‘You 
low-lived hobo! You tramp! What do 
you mean by coming here and disgrac- 
ing me?’ 

““Calm yourself, Mike,’ says I, seat- 
ing myself languidly in his swivel chair 
and resting my feet on a Louis XVI fil 
ing cabinet. ‘Control your emotions of 
joy. I didn’t come here of malice pre- 
paid. I didn’t come here at all. I was 
brought. It was a purely accidental cir- 
cumstance that your interesting habitat 
got mixed up with my route. But it is 
a fortunate accident for me.’ 

“He sneered. ‘You think so, do you?” 
he asked. 

““Of course,’ I replied. ‘I shall have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with your many friends, the privilege 
of knowing your family and the happi- 
ness of contemplating your deserved 
prosperity. You look like money in the 
bank to me, Mike.’ 

“<P tell you what I’ll do with you, 
Alonzo,’ says Mike. “There’s a train go- 
ing out at four o'clock and I’ll buy you 
a ticket on it and give you ten dollars. 
If you don’t want to do that, I’ll see 
that you get steady employment on the 
road for thirty days. I happen to be an 
alderman here and I got the police 
judge his appointment.’ 

““*Now don’t trouble yourself about 
me at all, Mike,’ I said to him. ‘I’m 
opposed *o paying railroad fare on prin- 
ciple. As for money, I think my credit 
will be good here when it’s’ breezed 
about who I am. As for road-making, 
that proposition is just a little incon- 
sistent with your brotherly interference 
with my mix-up with your copper. No, 
I guess I’ll stay here for a while. Don’t 
you worry yourself about me at all. I'll 
just roam around and get acquainted.’ 

“He looked at me for a minute as if 
he had a good notion to bat me over the 
head with a chair and take my remains 
to the basement for cremation. 

““T'm thirsty,’ I said, ‘and I can 
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smell whisky in this room. Don't forget 
your duties as a host, Mike. If you want 
me to stay in an affectionate frame of 
mind, I’ve got to moisten myself.’ 

“He hesitated a moment and then 
opened a door that led into a_ small 
bathroom. He came back with a decante1 
and a glass and poured me about three 
fingers. 

‘“*Now I’ll smoke a cigar if you have 
a decent one,’ I said, and he produced 
a cigar. ‘I’ll tell you what I'll do,’ I 
went on. ‘If you like to go out and get 
me those clothes you were speaking 
about, I’ll put them on. If you think 
it will add to your prestige here, I’ll 
consent to wash my face and get shaved. 
Chen I’ll accept your invitation to make 
your house my home while I stay; and, 
if you insist on it, I’ll accept a tempo 
rary loan of ten dollars. The length of 
my visit will largely depend on you. 
You know me.’ 

“He considered that for a while. ‘You 
stay right here until I come back,’ he 
said, and to make sure that I did, he 
locked the door behind him. When he 
returned, a boy and parcel were with 
him. He dismissed the boy, carried the 
parcel to the bathroom and pitched it 
in. 

‘If you don’t think soap and water 
will be fatal to you, take a bath and get 
into those clothes,’ he said. 

““Ton’t cherish any false hopes,’ I 
said. ‘It wont hurt me.’ 

“T went into the bathroom and opened 
the parcel and found this suit and a 
complete outfit of other garments, in- 
cluding a hat. There were shaving 
tackle and violet powder as well as soap 
in that bathroom, and I wish you could 
have seen me when I came out. 

“Mike was just hanging up the tele- 
phone receiver. ‘Were you arranging for 
the fatted calf?’ I asked. ‘If you were, 
I hope you remembered that I don’t 
like too much sage in the dressing.’ 

“He sat back, frowning, and looked 
me over. ‘How long do you intend to 
stay here, Rodolphus?’ he asked. 

“*T’m afarid I wont be able to stand 
it very long,’ I answered. ‘Just about 
long enough to raise capital to start me 
in some light and lucrative business. 











1] 


It’s probable I may invest in celluloid 
to begin with; celluloid is one of the 


most promising articles of commerc: 
that 1 know of, especially for a mai 
of system. I’ve one of the best systems 
you ever heard tell of, but it takes capi 
tal to work it.’ 

““If you think you are going t 
blackmail me into providing money for 
the indulgence of your vices, you’re mis 
taken,’ he said. 

“T told him that we wouldn’t discuss 
the matter, but he insisted on making 
that point clear. Finally I arose. 

‘*T guess I’ll be moving over to my 
hotel,’ I said. ‘I may call on you to 
morrow if I find time.’ 

**Vou’ll go to no hotel,’ he growled. 
‘I’ll not have you loafing around this 
town at least. If you’re bent on staying 
I suppose I can’t prevent it, but you'll 
stay under my eye. Now if you art 
ready, we'll go to the house.’ 

‘“‘We went to the house. It was a very 
creditable house, Pancake, and a very 
creditable maid opened the door for us, 
but I couldn’t approve of the furnis! 
ings. They looked like Mike, and the 
way Mike upholstered himself always 
did grieve me. We passed through rop¢ 
porticres into a room where a woman 
sat working on embroidery, and Mike 
presented me to my sister-in-law with 
the grace and urbanity that distin 
guished him. 

“*This is him, Kate,’ he said. 

“She was a tall, handsome woman, 
dressed in black, with dull jet unorna- 
mental ornaments. She had black hair 
and black eyes and her face was as pale 
as Mike’s was red. If she was overjoyed 
to see me, she disguised it beautifully. 
I got a look of disgust and the bare 
tips of fingers that sent a cold chill up 
my back. 

“How do you do, Rinaldo,’ she said. 

““My health is excellent, my dear 
sister,’ I replied politely. ‘I’ve been do- 
ing fairly well since my reunion with 
Mike. His fraternal affection has done 
nothing but dribble benefits upon me. 
I was just telling him that it’s going 
to be hard for me to wrench myself 
away. Now that I’ve seen you, it’s go- 
ing to be harder.’ 




















“She made her black eyes snap. ‘You 
might show your brother’ his room, 
Michael,’ she said. ‘Dinner will be ready 
in about an hour.’ 

“*Perhaps Michael will show me the 
sideboard first,’ I suggested. ‘I consider 
it unwholesome to eat on an empty 
stomach—besides which, a slug of the 
proper proportions always makes me 
more docile and less liable to throw 
things at the table and mortify my 
hostess.’ 

“*Vou will find no rum in this house, 
thank God!’ said my sister-in-law, with 
considerable energy. 

“It’s the last thing in the way of 
an alcoholic beverage that I would call 









“T gave myself up to 
blissful consideration of 
the way Mike was feel- 
ing.” 
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for,’ I said. ‘It always tastes to me like 
crude petroleum. I would drink it out 
of sociability or for lack of anything 
else 6f a spirituous nature, but not other- 
wise.’ 

“You come with me, Roderick,’ says 
Mike. 

“I bowed to my sister-in-law and she 
responded with a look that ought to 
have made me curl up at the edges; 
then I followed Mike upstairs to a bed- 
room in blue and white. 

“IT want to warn you not to push 
me too far,’ said Mike. ‘I want you to 
remember that you’re in a decent Chris- 
tian household and not a barrel house.’ 
“*T see,’ I remarked. ‘We’re to do 
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our drinking at the office and not even 
mention it here. It was very tactless of 
me to talk about sideboards, I admit. 
At the same time, Mike, I think you will 
have to go down to the basement, or 
wherever you hide it, after dinner and 
bring me up enough to keep my nerves 
settled. As long as it isn’t more than 
half a pint, it wont have any compro- 
mising effect on me.’ 

‘“‘He looked fondly at me and gritted 
his teeth, but controlled himself with 
an effort. ‘If you behave yourself, I'll 
see that you get some,’ he said, and went 
out. 

“T rolled a cigarette, lit it and 
stretched myself luxuriously on the 


spotless white bed and gave myself up 
to blissful consideration of the way 
Mike was feeling. Every time I thought 
of his look when we met, I had a fresh 
spasm of ecstasy. I knew that if he 
could have safely poisoned the drink 
he gave me, he would have done it with- 
out a pang, and my heart sang within 
me for the knowledge.” 

“Why would he poison you?’ inter- 
rupted Pancake. 

“Family reasons, pal o’mine,” replied 
Finney. “Don’t be impertinently curi- 
ous and don’t butt in, for the best is 
yet to come. Suffice it for you to know 
that as I reclined on the dainty dimity, 
or whatever it was, 1 was happier than 
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smell whisky in this room. Don’t forget 
your duties as a host, Mike. If you want 
me to stay in an affectionate frame of 
mind, I’ve got to moisten myself.’ 

“He hesitated a moment and then 
opened a door that led into a_ small 
bathroom. He came back with a decanter 
and a glass and poured me about thre« 
hngers. 

“ “Now I’ll smoke a cigar if you have 
a decent one,’ I said, and he produced 
a cigar. ‘I’ll tell you what I'll do,’ I 
went on. ‘If you like to go out and get 
me those clothes you were speaking 
about, I’ll put them on. If you think 
it will add to your prestige here, I'll 
consent to wash my face and get shaved. 
Then I’ll accept your invitation to make 
your house my home while I stay; and, 
if you insist on it, I’ll accept a tempo 
rary loan of ten dollars. The length of 
my visit will largeiy depend on you. 
You know me 

“He considered that for a while. ‘You 
stay right here until I come back,’ he 
said, and to make sure that I did, he 
locked the door behind him. When he 
returned, a boy and parcel were with 
him. He dismissed the boy, carried the 
parcel to the bathroom and pitched it 
in. 

‘*Tf you don’t think soap and water 
will be fatal to you, take a bath and get 
into those clothes,’ he said. 

“Don’t cherish any false hopes,’ I 
said. ‘It wont hurt me.’ 

“T went into the bathroom and opened 
the parcel and found this suit and a 
complete outfit of other garments, in- 
cluding a hat. There were shaving 
tackle and violet powder as well as soap 
in that bathroom, and I wish you could 
have seen me when I came out. 

“Mike was just hanging up the tele- 
phone receiver. ‘Were you arranging for 
the fatted calf?’ I asked. ‘If you were, 
I hope you remembered that I don't 
like too much sage in the dressing.’ 

“He sat back, frowning, and looked 
me over. ‘How long do you intend to 
stay here, Rodolphus?’ he asked. 

“*T’m afarid I wont be able to stand 
it very long,’ I answered. ‘Just about 
long enough to raise capital to start me 
in some light and lucrative business. 


It’s probable I may invest in celluloid 
to begin with; celluloid is one of 
most promising articles of commer 
that I know of, especially for a man 
of system. I’ve one of the best systems 
you ever heard tell of, but it takes cay 
tal to work it.’ 

““If you think you are going to 
blackmail me into providing money for 
the indulgence of your vices, you’re mis 
taken,’ he said. 

“T told him that we wouldn’t discuss 
the matter, but he insisted on making 
that point clear. Finally I arose. 

“*T guess I’ll be moving over to my 
hotel,’ I said. ‘I may call on you to 
morrow if I find time.’ 

“*Vou’ll go to no hotel,’ he growled. 
‘T’ll not have you loafing around this 
town at least. If you’re bent on staying 
[ suppose I can’t prevent it, but you'll 
stay under my eye. Now if you ar 
ready, we'll go to the house.’ 

“We went to the house. It was a very 
creditable house, Pancake, and a very 
creditable maid opened the door for us, 
but I couldn’t approve of the furnish 
ings. They looked like Mike, and the 
way Mike upholstered himself always 
did grieve me. We passed through ropx 
portieres into a room where a woman 
sat working on embroidery, and Mike 
presented me to my sister-in-law with 
the grace and urbanity that distin- 
guished him. 

“*This is him, Kate,’ he said. 

“She was a tall, handsome woman, 
dressed in black, with dull jet unorna- 
mental ornaments. She had black hair 
and black eyes and her face was as pale 
as Mike’s was red. If she was overjoyed 
to see me, she disguised it beautifully. 
I got a look of disgust and the bare 
tips of fingers that sent a cold chill up 
my back. 

“How do you do, Rinaldo,’ she said. 

““My health is excellent, my dear 
sister,’ I replied politely. ‘I’ve been do- 
ing fairly well since my reunion with 
Mike. His fraternal affection has done 
nothing but dribble benefits upon me. 
[I was just telling him that it’s going 
to be hard for me to wrench myself 
away. Now that I’ve seen you, it’s go- 
ing to be harder.’ 











“She made her black eyes snap. ‘You 
might show your brother’ his room, 
Michael,’ she said. ‘Dinner will be ready 
in about an hour.’ 

“*Perhaps Michael will show me the 
sideboard first,’ I suggested. ‘I consider 
it unwholesome to eat on an empty 
stomach—besides which, a slug of the 
proper proportions always makes me 
more docile and less liable to throw 
things at the table and mortify my 
hostess.’ 

“Vou will find no rum in this house, 
thank God!’ said my sister-in-law, with 
considerable energy. 

“It’s the last thing in the way of 
an alcoholic beverage that I would call 
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the way Mike was feel- 
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for,’ I said. ‘It always tastes to me like 
crude petroleum. I would drink it out 
of sociability or for lack of anything 
else 6f a spirituous nature, but not other- 
wise.’ 

“You come with me, Roderick,’ says 
Mike. 

“I bowed to my sister-in-law and she 
responded with a look that ought to 
have made me curl up at the edges; 
then I followed Mike upstairs to a bed- 
room in blue and white. 

“‘T want to warn you not to push 
me too far,’ said Mike. ‘I want you to 
remember that you’re in a decent Chris- 
tian household and not a barrel house.’ 

“*T see,’ I remarked. ‘We’re to do 
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our drinking at the office and not even 
mention it here. It was very tactless of 
me to talk about sideboards, I admit. 
At the same time, Mike, I think you will 
have to go down to the basement, or 
wherever you hide it, after dinner and 
bring me up enough to keep my nerves 
settled. As long as it isn’t more than 
half a pint, it wont have any compro- 
mising effect on me.’ 

“He looked fondly at me and gritted 
his teeth, but controlled himself with 
an effort. ‘If you behave yourself, I'll 
see that you get some,’ he said, and went 
out. 

“I rolled a cigarette, lit it and 
stretched myself luxuriously on the 






spotless white bed and gave myself up 
to blissful consideration of the way 
Mike was feeling. Every time I thought 
of his look when we met, I had a fresh 
spasm of ecstasy. I knew that if he 
could have safely poisoned the drink 
he gave me, he would have done it with- 
out a pang, and my heart sang within 
me for the knowledge.” 

“Why would he poison you?” inter- 
rupted Pancake. 

“Family reasons, pal o’mine,” replied 
Finney. “Don’t be impertinently curi- 
ous and don’t butt in, for the best is 
yet to come. Suffice it for you to know 
that as I reclined on the dainty dimity, 
or whatever it was, | was happier than 
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I had been for a long, long time. 

“By and by came the summons to 
dinner and when I went down I found 
another blood relation. She was about 
four years old and didn’t look in the 
least like Mike, for which two reasons 
—well, it’s funny how a kid does take 
hold of even the most graceless of us. 
Were you ever fond of a kid, Pancake?” 

The other vagabond blinked his red- 
rimmed eyes and his prominent Adam’s 
apple ascended and descended spasmod- 
ically. 

“Naw!” he growled. 

“This one was scared of me,” said 
Finney. “Her mother said, “This is your 
uncle Romulus, darling. You may shake 
hands with him.’ She kept one hand 
while the child offered the other, and I 
understood perfectly that the handshake 
was to be the limit of familiarity. 

“After the child was taken away, we 
sat down to the table and Mike—Mike 
said grace. 

“It was a cheerful meal—not. I strove 
to enliven it by relating a few merry 
little anecdotes of Mike’s more youthful 
days, but I can hardly say that they 
were well received. Mike looked merely 
sullen at first, but as the stories grew 
more luminously illustrative of his char- 
acter, his eyes began to glitter. I saw, 
too, that he was in great awe of his 
wife. My sister-in-law heard me with 
silent contempt for a long time. Then: 

““T think you might have decency 
enough remaining to keep from telling 
those malicious falsehoods about your 
brother at the moment you are eating 
his bread,’ she flared out. 

““*My dear sister,’ I said, ‘I thought 
you had more sense of humor. I 
imagined I was telling you something 
amusing. As to the truth of it, you must 
remember that Mike had not then come 
under your regenerating influence.’ 

“She choked, pushed her chair back 
and got up and left the room. Mike got 
up too and started around the table in 
my direction; but just then the credit- 
able maid servant came in with coffee, 
and he stopped and sat down again. I 
laughed gleefully and he joined me 
until the girl went away. 

“*Don’t get up again like that, Mike,’ 
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I said. ‘I may be erring but I’m not 
weak, and if I once laid my hand on 
you, save in the way of kindness, I don’t 
believe the contents of a patrol wagon 
could pull me off you in time. I haven't 
forgotten what I owe you, Mike.’ 


“*VYou had yourself to blame for 
everything,’ he said. 
““If you'll bring the cigars, I'll 


smoke with my coffee,’ I observed, ‘and 
after I have finished that, I think I'll 
retire. My rest was somewhat broken 
last night.’ ” 

“What was the trouble between you 
and your brother?” asked Pancake. 

“Family disagreement in which I got 
the worst end,” replied Finney. “I was 
going to say that we finished our coffee 
and I went to my blue and white bed- 
room, where Mike was so kind as to 
bring me up something less than half a 
pint in a medicine bottle. I slept like a 
baby that night and had an excellent 
breakfast in the morning, after which 
Mike invited me to accompany him 
downtown. Before we went, he left me 
alone with his wife for a few minutes 

“I was sitting in a comfortable 
leather rocking chair inspecting my 
finger nails, which I found were in sad 
need of manicuring, when she came over 
and stood with her hands behind her, 
paler than ever, looking down at me. 
Suddenly she said, ‘Are you going 
away?” 

‘““*Not very far,’ I answered, reassur- 
ingly. ‘I’ll soon be back. Don’t worry.’ 

‘““*How unspeakable you are!’ she 
breathed. ‘How can it be that a good 
man like Michael has such a brother 
as you! Have you no shame? Is there 
no good in you?’ 

“I’m afraid Michael hasn’t 
you a very good impression of me,’ I 
said. ‘Really, if you keep on talking to 
me this way I shall think I am not wel- 
come.’ 

“*You know how welcome you are,’ 
she said. ‘Wont you go and leave us in 
peace ?” 

““Tf Mike is ready, I am,’ I said. 
‘What time do you expect me back to 
lunch ?” 

“She threw out her hands in disgust 
and turned away, and just then Mike 
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returned, and he and I toddled off af- 
fectionately together. 

‘“‘He steered me over to the city hall 
and into his office again, and then spoke 
for the first time. ‘I’ve decided what to 
do,’ he said. 

“Decision is an admirable quality,’ 
I remarked. ‘What are you going to do?’ 

““l’m going to put you on the train 
and start you out of here or I’m going 
to wash my hands of you right now,’ 
he said. ‘Have you in my house, I will 
not.’ 

“*Good old Jacob!’ I said. ‘Are you 
going to fix up any more pottage for 
me before you put me on that train? 
The mess I got ten years ago left a bit- 
ter taste in my mouth, but that’s all 
there is left of it. You got Isaac’s bless- 
ing and everything else that Isaac had 
and it’s too late for me to square myself 
with the old gentleman. But I stick for 
more pottage, Jacob. Come down with 
your little old present and I’ll hie me 
back to the land of Seir. Hold out on 
me and you shall pray to the Lord God 
in vain.’ 

“*Will you take fifty dollars and go?’ 

“*Pish, tush!’ I said. “Ten times fifty 
is my figure. Five hundred shekels of 
silver and you are quit of me. Try to 
bate me a nickel and I jump you a 
century for each attempt. If it didn’t 
make me sick to be in the same town 
with you, I’d stay the rest of my days. 
Still, I might get used to it. I’ve got 
used to a great deal in ten years.’ 

“He did some quick thinking. Then, 
‘Will you give me your word you wont 
come back here again?’ he asked. 

““T'll give you my word that I'll 
sever diplomatic relations in thirty sec- 
conds if you don’t come to my terms,’ 
I answered. ‘A ticket to St. Louis and 
five hundred cold, clammy cash. Do I 
get it?’ 

“I'll go out and see if I can raise 
the money,’ he said. ‘You stay here till 
I come back. If anybody calls, say I’ll 
be here inside half an hour.’ 

“‘Ton’t forget the ticket while you’re 
about it,’ I called after him. 

“TI repaired to the bathroom, found 
the place and refreshed myself several 
times, bringing the decanter pretty low. 





I was still engaged in this pleasing oc- 
cupation when there was a knock at the 
door. I opened it to a smooth appearing 
person with very white teeth and a 
hedge-clipped mustache above them. He 
was attired in a nifty gray suit that 
made mine appear marked down to cost. 
It was a suit of class. He removed a 
gray bowler in the New York manner 
and his smile was Chicago. 

“*T was looking for Mr. Finney,’ he 
said. 

“Seek no more, gentle stranger, your 
quest is ended,’ | said. ‘I am Mr. Fin- 
néy. What may I have the pleasure of 
doing for you?’ 

“I’m delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Finney,’ he said, grasping my hand and 
shaking it long and warmly. ‘My name 
is Leadbetter—of the Trans-Rural. You 
were expecting me, I believe?’ 

““*Not so soon,’ I replied. ‘Wont you 
sit down?’ 

“*That is so,’ he said, lifting his coat 
tails daintily and taking the chair I 
oTered him. ‘I didn’t expect to arrive 
before to-morrow, but the fact is my 
people are anxious to have this little 
matter of the franchise and the con- 
demnation ordinance settled at once. We 
want to set about our preparations for 
construction work.’ 

“A rich, oleaginous odor smote my 
nostrils right away. 

“T looked as serious as possible. ‘You 
must say what you have to say very 
quickly, Mr. Leadbetter,’ I said. ‘We 
are likely to be interrupted at any mo- 
ment and I may not have another op- 
portunity of seeing you soon.’ 

“*T will get to the point at once,’ he 
said, ‘and I will speak to you quite 
frankly, as one business man to another. 
I am not going to pretend that in this 
proposed extension we are actuated 
wholly and solely by benevolent motives. 
We really have a selfish idea of making 
money by it.’ 

“*You surprise me,’ I said. 

“*T knew I would,’ he says, with a 
grin. ‘Yes, I admit it. If I didn’t think 
that, a gentleman of your penetration 
might find it out in time, and then you 
would naturally think we had been try- 
ing to mislead you. But while that is 
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the case, the benefit to your city and to 
the tributary section north and south 
will be inestimable and it becomes 
clearly your duty as a_ public-spirited 
official to disregard the clamor of a few 
disgruntled, short-sighted and _ illiberal 
obstructionists and give the people what 
is for their own good.’ 

“T yawned slightly, and he drew up 
his chair with a jerk. 

““T have seen Mr. Perkins and have 
had a little talk with him,’ he said, im- 
pressively. 

“*That doesn’t interest me,’ I ob- 
served. 

“He looked at me a little doubtfully, 
I thought. ‘Mr. Perkins intimated that 
if the proper arguments were presented, 
you might withdraw your opposition. I 
supposed he spoke with authority.’ 

“*Not by my authority,’ I said. ‘At 
the same time, I hope that as a broad- 
minded public official I am always open 
to conviction—as long as I don’t render 
myself liable to it. Have you the argu- 
ments with you?’ 

“He presented them at once. They 
were contained in five small flat pack- 
ages secured by paper bands. I inspected 
them and found that they had the en- 
dorsement of a high functionary of the 
United States government. Their figures 
were undeniable. Altogether they 
amounted to something. 

““Do you wish to leave these with 
me?’ I inquired. 

““T brought them for that purpose,’ 
he replied. ‘I leave them with the assur- 
ance that your doubts are entirely re- 
moved. Also that you will swing Hig- 
ginson and Whaley, if possible. It isn’t 
absolutely necessary, but it will look 
better if we have them.’ 

“T stowed the stuff away in my breast 
pocket and arose. ‘And now, Mr. Lead- 
better,’ I said, ‘I trust you will not think 
me inhospitable or unappreciative of the 
delights of your society, but since the 
matter is settled, I would feel more 
comfortable if you departed as quickly 
and unostentatiously as possible.’ 

““T can quite see the wisdom of your 
suggestion,’ he agreed, picking up his 
hat. ‘I am a stranger here, but there is 
always a chance of being recognized. 


It has been a pleasure to me to meet 
you and | trust that we may meet again 
soon. Since we are to be a permanent 
institution of your city, I think it not 
unlikely that we shall have more busi- 
ness together. Good-by!’ 

““*Good-by, my dear friend,’ I said, 
shaking his hand heartily. ‘If I can 
further your interests with a clear con- 
science, I shall be delighted to do so at 
any time.’ 

“As soon as he was gone and I got 
the whirl out of my head, | drew up 
to the desk and indited a note to Mike, 
bidding him farewell. Before I finished 
it, I decided it would be a mistake to 
leave the five hundred he was getting 
me. As a person of capital, it behooved 
me to be careful even of small sums, 
from principle. Besides, Mike would 
feel just five hundred dollars the worse 
when the light burst on him. So I tore 
the note up and was fluttering the 
pieces into the waste basket when the 
door opened and my sister-in-law came 
in. 

“T was quite a little taken aback. Not 
because it was Kate, but because it was 
a different Kate. Her cheeks had quite 
a splash of red in them and the snap 
had gone out of her eyes and the -hard 
look from her mouth. Funny about 
people, isn’t it? Only a little while be- 
fore I had been wondering how a fellow 
like Mike was ever attracted to her. 
She came quickly over to me and took 
my hand. ‘Jim,’ she said, ‘I want you 
to forgive me.’ 

“I could only make silly sounds. I 
couldn’t speak, because—because I was 
paralyzed. There were tears in her eyes 
and tears in her voice. ‘I didn’t blame 
you,’ I managed to get out at last. 

“Oh, but I was to blame,’ she said. 
‘You have been weak and wicked and 
you have fallen low, but God only 
knows your temptations—and who am I 
to judge? I, who have called myself a 
Christian woman, have been harsh and 
hateful to the brother of my husband. 
His mother was your mother, you and 
Michael were nourished at the same 
bosom, led by the same hand and cher- 
ished in the same heart.’ 

““*Stop that, Kate,’ I said. ‘Mike and 
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I have both forgotten 


years ago. I don’t “I was quite taken aback. Not 
because it was Kate, but because 
it was a different Kate.” 


want to be reminded.’ 

“ “You say that be- 
cause you are angry,’ 
she said. ‘Michael 
hasn’t forgotten it, or 
if he has, he will re- 
member it when I ask 
him. James, you have 
misjudged him. He 
is a good man. The 
thing that made me | 
angry and resentful | 
was that you mis- | 
judged him and 
threatened him—all 
of us—with disgrace 
because of that. He 
had told me about 
you. But I know now 
that others cannot 
disgrace us; they can only hurt our 
worldly vanity. The disgrace is in allow- 
ing ourselves to be uncharitable and un- 
kind. You must have good in you still 
and you can turn from evil. You will, 
wont you? I’ll speak to Michael—’ 

“ ‘Tyon’t,’ says I. ‘Let’s leave Mike out 
of this. What there is between us, you 
don’t know, but it’s all right between 
you and me.and I will never have a 
thought of you that isn’t kind. I am 
going away this mornimg and you'll 
never be bothered by me again. Goed- 
by, my dear.’ 

“*But I don’t want you to go,’ she 
said. ‘I want you to stay here and re- 
deem yourself. I will try to help you, 
and Michael—’ 

“ “Good-by,’ I said. 

“She saw that I was in earnest. ‘I 
shall pray for’ you,’ she told me. And 
at that it came to me that it was my 
duty to return good for evil and save 
my brother. 

“‘Tust one moment, Kate,’ I said. 
‘Has Mike told you how he is going to 
vote on the Trans-Rural franchise ?’ 

“The color that had been in her 
cheeks faded out and her eyes were half 
troubled, half defiant. 

“*T hope he is going to vote against 
it; I think he is,’ she answered. ‘He has 
said that he is opposed to it. Why?’ 







“T took the money from my pocket 
and handed it to her. 

“*An agent of Trans-Rural was in 
here a short time ago and gave me that 
under the impression that I was Mike,’ 
I said. ‘It’s the price of his vote for 
the franchise. Of course Mike would 
have repelled the briber with scorn, but 
I didn’t. I took it and the briber sup- 
poses that the franchise will go through. 
Do you understand ?” 

“She stared at me a long while and 
then said very slowly, ‘They tried to 
bribe him! How little they know him!’ 

“*This particular man didn’t know 
him, anyway,’ I said. ‘But all you have 
to do is to see that the money goes back 
and that Mike votes the way you hope 
and think he will.’ 

“She nodded and the hard lines came 
back to her mouth. ‘I’ll see to that,’ she 
said. ‘I’ll promise you that.’ 

“*Mike would do it anyway,’ she 
added, fiercely. 

““Do what?’ asked Mike. 

“He had opened the door at that in- 
stant and entered. I didn’t give his wife 
time to answer. ‘Have you got the 
money you so generously offered to lend 
me?’ I asked. ‘And the ticket ?’ 

“He grew redder than common and, 
with a furtive eye on his wife, handed 
me a roll—and the ticket; or rather, 
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he was considering whether he would 


when I took them from his reluctant 
hand. 
“*What 
peated. 
“Having that 
money was all right, I answered. 
“You will fling the Trans-Rural back 
their gold,’ I said. ‘You will tell them 
that their Mr. Leadbetter made the mis 
take of slipping five thousand to the 
wrong party and that if he had tried 
to corrupt you, you would have choked 
him with his own filthy wad. You will 
cast your vote in the cause of civic right- 
eousness and defeat the iniquitous fran- 
and the infamous condemnation 
ordinance. That’s what you will do, 
Brother Mike. Leadbetter came in here 
a little while ago, my dear boy, and 
thinking that I was you, he gave me the 
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stuff. I have given it to your wife here 
Ido you get me?’ 

“He did. There was no doubt of that 
I could read his heart as he stood there, 
biting his lip and digging his nails into 
the palms of his hands. I knew what 
blessings he was invoking upon my head 
for saving him from temptation and 
what fountains of gratitude were well 
ing from his soul. Oh, the riotous liv 
ing that I had in the next three weeks 
wasn’t half so much fun!” 

“You hate him plenty, don’t you?” 
said Pancake. 

Finney looked reflective. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I believe I’m feeling 
softened toward him. Knowing him as 
I do, I’m not sure that I haven’t over 
balanced our account a little. And I 
think I might have been a decent mem 
ber of society, but for Mike.” 
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OUTH came into Grey, looking up from a 
Y | The Hare’s Foot, , long column in a thick ledg 
her eyes like pools ILLUSTRATED er and seeing her there, 
of sunshine, her BY ARTHUR wondered if the lily had 
hair like thicket shadows, WILLIAM come to be gilded. 
her throat a starry white- BROWN “T am hunting Miss Jane 
ness, her cheeks a_ bright Dake,” the visitor an 
blush-rose. An instant she nounced. 
paused, a little furrow between the ‘The wig-maker ?” queried Mary Grey 


brows, gazing in indecision down the 
length of the beauty parlors, then ad 
vanced with a pretty half shyness upon 
Mary Grey, the temporary proprietress, 
behind her desk against a green lattice 
work hung with pink roses. And Mary 


in surprise. 
“I wasn’t certain just what she did,” 


murmured Youth, her glance going 
everywhere at once. “Dear me, you 


didn’t think I wanted her to make me a 
wig, did you ?””—with a note of laughter 
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that fluttered like a wind 
blown leaf. “She and my 
mother were friends when 
they were girls in the coun 
try.” 

Mary Grey, noticing for the 
first time that Youth’s sleeves 
were not of the present sea- 
son’s cut and that the grace- 
ful little gown had several 
“home touches” about it, 
smiled comprehensively and 
directed her down the room 
and over to a distant corner, 
where, like a frowsy and 
waspish deity on a none-too- 
glittering throne, Jane Dake, 
the wig-maker, reigned on a 
platform among hirsute 
things of strange and modish 
devising. 

The sunshine of late aft- 
ernoon fell over the solitary 
little black-gowned figure. 
Jane Dake sat on a wooden 
chair, her flat heels firmly 
planted. Between her knees 
she held an object which re- 
sembled a pink human crani- 
um. Over this model a net- 
work of black hair was being 
deftly spun, her needle slip- 
ping carefully in and out, 
the eyes behind her big spec- 
tacles bent critically upon the 








“Dear me, you didn’t think I wanted her to make 


me a wig, did you?’ 








work. 

Youth hesitated. 

Among all those artificial aids to love- 
liness, the bottled and potted things of 
the shelves, the plaster and gauze con- 
trivances to eradicate wrinkles and elim- 
inate puffiness, the supporters for chins 
inclined to doubleness, the blonde and 
brunette tresses in the glass cases and 
swinging from the platform, she 
bloomed with the naturalness of a rose. 
A cinnamon rose, you would have lik- 
ened her to, perhaps, sweet and dewy 
and a bit old-fashioned. A rose not yet 
quite fully blown. 

From sheer excitement she laughed, 
before she had found tongue to speak, 
and Jane Dake looked up and blinked 
inquiringly the black eyes that were al- 
ways tired from strain. 


“You don’t know me, do you?” cried 
the girl, with a wishful intonation. 

The little old wig-maker puckered 
her forehead and shook her head. “Who 
are you?” she demanded. 

“I’m nobody-in-particular,” laughed 
Youth. “Guess, can’t you?” 

Something in the vivid, tantalizing 
face stirred Jane Dake’s memory. 

“Sallie! Sallie Heron!” she cried sud- 
denly, in a tone the Hare’s Foot had 
not imagined could be wrung from her. 
And, forgetting her rheumatism, she 
came down from the platform with a 
harlequin leap. 

Three minutes later, she was saying 
excitedly to Mary Grey: 

“That child is a daughter of the best 
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friend I ever had. Her mother is dead 
now. Been dead six years. The girl’s just 
come of age, and into her small inher- 
itance, and here she is, arrived bag and 
baggage, from the little town she’s never 
been out of before, to spend the rest of 
her natural life in the city. I’ve got to 
lay off for the remainder of the day and 
see what’s to be done with her.” 

Mary Grey’s glance touched little 
Sallie Heron as she moved about the big 
grooming shop, very much as Alice 
moved in her land of wonder. 

“Has she no other friends?” asked 
Mary. 

“She’s got Clarissa Baker—the most 
hopelessly useless person on _ earth! 
Clarissa and Sallie’s mother and I were 
lifelong friends, though Clarissa and 
me aint seen anything of them for years. 
We come to the city at about the same 
time, she to get married, and me to 
work. She and her husband live within 
three blocks of my room, but nothing’s 
to be expected of them. He’s old—sixty 
or more, and he’s been relegated by de- 
grees to the basement at Fletcher’s and 
Marine’s, where he used to be floor- 
walker. He works all day, and the rest 
of the time he dodders around for, or 
with, Clarissa. And she— No, I got to 
see after the child myself,” she finished 
with decision, marching toward the 
locker where she kept her wraps, and 
emerging after an instant, hatted and 
ready for departure. 

“Come, Sallie,” she called briskly. 

The girl moved lightly down the room, 
the beauty and piquancy of her face 
arresting all eyes. Very small she was, 
and most exquisitely made, the dark 
head set finely on a slender throat. 

“Why does she want to come here to 
live?” breathed Mary Grey. 

“Why does she?’ dismally echoed 
Jane Dake. “Some folks was born for 
the country and some for town, just as 
some flowers was meant for hedgerows 
and some for beds in city parks. Prov- 
idence put her out there in that little 
town, and she ought to have the sense 
to stay put. But they never have any 
sense, these young things.” 

Sallie Heron came up to them, her 
eyes shining with interest. ““How many, 
many people must come here!’’ she ex- 


claimed, her gestures sweeping the long 
room with its extensive equipment. 

Jane Dake drew her glove carefully 
over the sore knuckle of a thin, nervous 
hand, and dryly remarked: ‘The worl 
comes here, my dear. Nine women y 
meet out of ten have something false 
about ’em these days, teeth or hai 
figures—sometimes even eyes. Well, I’m 
ready; are you?” 

So, with the interested glance of T| 
Hare’s Foot following them, they w 
out together into the spring suns 
the woman, oldish, withered like 
forced to immature ripeness, wearied 
the unvaried round of things, the girl 
in full freshness, a-quiver for life. 

“I’m going to learn to sing,” an 
nounced the latter; “that’s really what 
brought me here.” 

“To sing!” echoed Jane Dake, w 
increasing anxiety. “I thought you were 
going to marry that nice Hinckley boy.” 

“T thought so, too, before I found « 
about my voice,”—with a note of half 
laughter, quick and regretful. 

“Then why not do both?” 

“Both !”—with lifted brows. “They 
don’t go together, marrying and singing 
Everyone says so.” 

“Mm,” murmured Jane Dake, tr 
ing the earth firmly, her hands tucked 
into the pockets of her little black 
jacket, her elbows sticking out aggress- 
ively. And again: “Mm, I don’t kn 
anything about it, but I’d have said they 
did.” 

“How could they? Either the voice 
or one’s duties must be neglected.” 

Jane Dake turned her head sharply. 
“Talking about goin’ on the stage, are 
you? That's what you mean by sing 
ing?” 

“That’s what is usually meant, isn’t 
it?’ smiled the girl. 

“I’m afraid it is,” dryly remarked the 
old wig-maker. 

“T want to be independent,” said little 
Sallie Heron, her dream in her eyes. “‘! 
want to express myself. I must express 
myself.” 

Jane Dake touched her arm and 
steered her through the crowd at a 
corner. “I think I know what you mean,” 
she commented. ‘I had some such notion 
myself years ago, when I come here. | 
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guess I wasn't 
quite clear in my 
mind just how | 
was to find that 
expression. I sure 
didn’t think,’’— 
with a laugh as 
dry as the rus- 
tling together of 
corn blades in an 
October field, 
“that I’d end up 
with wigs. But 
wigs it is. Now 
your mother and 
Clarissa Baker 
wasn’t troubled 
with any such 
‘advanced ideas.’ 
They was. both 
o 1d - fashioned 
enough to think 
they’d find every 
thing they want 
ed waitin’ f or 
’em in marriage. 
So they married.” 

“Ves,” echoed 
Sallie Heron ab- 
sently, eyes, ears, 
heart, all busy 
with the rush of 
life about them, 
“they married. 
Isn’t it splendid, 
this hurry and 
bustle and 
sweep? This isn't 
stagnation! Oh, 
it’s wonderful, 
isn’t it, Miss 
Dake ?” 

“T s’pose ’tis,” 
assented J ane 
D ak e, making 
for their car, her 
rheumatism 











twinging violent ) 
ly at the mo- a one 
ment. ‘But it 


gets on your 
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“1 want to be independent,” said little Sallie Heron, her dream in her eyes. 
“| want to express myself. I szus¢ express myself.” | 





times.” . 

“Never!” declared the girl, with a “So you are giving up Joe Hinckley,” 
‘ong, quivering intake of breath, her observed Jane Dake, in the car. 
eyes sparkling with zest and eagerness. “For his own sake, as well as mine,” 
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insisted Sallie, her face as grave as that 
of her mother’s friend. ‘“‘He must un- 
derstand it, once for all, and not delude 
himself into believing I’ll change, for 
I'll never do that, now that I’ve made 
up my mind. He must marry a girl better 
fitted to the humdrum, every-day round 
than I. There are women who are con- 
tent with it, you know.” 

‘A considerable number have been. 
Content, and more. And _ there’s 
some that have gone to their graves with 
bitter hearts because they couldn’t have 
it for their portion—that old humdrum 


been 


round.” 
\ frown furrowed the pretty brow. 
“How strange for you to defend it when 


you didn’t choose it, Miss Dake.” 


“No,” mused Jane Dake, “I didn’t 
choose it. Your mother and Clarissa did 
that.” 

“And see how independent you've 


been,” urged little Sallie Meron. 

Jane Dake smiled. Part of the grim 
ness of the smile touched the girl. Only 
part. 

“And happy and contented,” she went 
on, eagerly. “What a full, active life 
you must have led.” 

Jane Dake started to speak. Many 
things crowded for utterance. Nor would 
their utterance have been difficult, since 
the little old wig-maker had never de- 
lied herself the privilege of self-expres- 
sion. But she wisely forebore, this time, 
contenting herself with a commonplace 
or two. 

Presently she said: “We get off at 
the next block. You'll stay all night with 
me—I’ll give you a gown—and we'll 
talk it all out and try to decide on a good 
boarding place, and in the morning we'll 
start out bright and early and get you 
settled. To-night we'll just visit.” 


A few minutes afterward, having 
stopped at a corner delicatessen for po- 
tato salad and macaroni and at the 
grocery store for lamb chops, they 
limbed two flights of stairs in a dark 
and unfreshened hallway, to the room 
where Jane Dake—creature of habit that 
she was, and fretted by the mere thought 
of change even when change might 
mean improvement—had lived for an 
even baker’s dozen of years. 
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Jane Dake fumbled in her bag for an 
instant, then, holding the bag in her 
teeth while she inserted the key, swung 
the door wide with the tip of her toe. 
Go in,” said she, with brief bu 
hearty hospitality. 

All cities are full of just such rooms. 
Go up any dusky, uninviting stairs and 
climb till you find them; ring the bell 
of any ancient, sad-eyed house with run 
down heels and a furnished room sign 
in the window; penetrate any second 
or third-rate apartment house ; seek them 
in-any cheap hotel. They are everywhere, 
these rooms where women—and 
times men—pretend at existence. Single 
rooms, in which all the functions of lift 
are performed, where one cooks and 
eats and reads evening paper: 
where one sleeps and dresses ; 
mends and furnishes and entertains one’s 
friends. Rooms that are haven, and some- 
times, by rare wizardry, become home. 
Little rooms, more often than not. More 
often sordid than lovely. 

To Jane Dake they were an old, a ver) 
old story. Almost, indeed, had she for- 
gotten that people lived otherwise than 
this. But to Sallie Heron, fresh from that 
part ‘of the world where buff and whit: 
farm-houses set in green gardens and the 
trim houses of the village run in precise 
rows beneath the sun, each house in its 
tidy dooryard—to her this bee-hive of 
the city, with its queer little cells, was 
strangely unfamiliar. 

“Been doin’ my week’s washing, you 
see,” laughed the little wig-maker, peel 
ing off from the mirror of her cheap 
dresser the four cambric handkerchiefs 
which had been smoothed upon it and 
left to dry. Then she caught up the 
stockings which swung from the back of 
a chair, and rolling them into neat little 
balls, dropped them into a drawer. 
“Didn’t expect company. But my, I’m 
glad to have you! Take off your hat, and 
if you want to wash, just go behind that 
screen there and you'll find everything. | 
wash myself, and my dishes, and my 
handkerchiefs and stockings, back of 
that screen. See?’ She drew 
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dull silkaline filling. “It’s my kitchen, 
too. I get my breakfasts and suppers on 
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buy down-town, of course. Here’s a clean 
towel.”’ And she bustled out into the 
room proper. 

A stern little room it was, quite with- 
out decoration. Only one picture hung on 
the wall—an etching of a bit of coast, 
with a gaunt fir tree whipped by the 
wind from the sea till it bent, a gnarled 
and drooping figure. 

“We'll eat early and run over and see 
Clarissa Baker and her husband before 
dark. She’ll be crazy with excitement 
about you,” muttered Jane Dake. 

“Is Mrs. Baker like you?” asked Sal- 





“Now child,’—turning 
to Sallie, “tell me all 
about yourself.” 


can turn the salad and macaroni out 
in these dishes, if you will, and I'll fry 
the chops. Clarissa’s got two chafing- 
dishes, but excuse me from ’em. I like 
my way best.” 

It was a gay little meal. In the midst 
of it, however, Sallie suddenly looked 
over at her mother’s friend. “But how 
can you eat when you're alone?” she ex 
claimed. “I should die of starvation.” 

“A good many women outside the 
‘humdrum round’ eat that way, my 
dear,” remarked her hostess. ‘“There are 
probably thirty-five of ’em right in this 
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lie, emerging from behind the screen. 
“It’s been so many years since I saw 
either of you I’ve quite forgotten. 
Mother always spoke of you together, 
and I’ve come to feel—” 

“If you hunted the world over, you'd 
never find two women as unlike as 
Clarissa and me,” chuckled the wig 
maker. “You wait and see for yourself. 
Alike! Lord, wouldn’t she sniff! Now, 
if you want to help, clear the newspapers 
and books from that little table and 
we'll eat off that. I don’t bother when 
I’m here alone. I just put it on a tray. 
But we'll be real grand to-night. You 


house eatin’ that way this very minute.” 
“But the loneliness of it!” breathed 


the girl. 

Jane Dake did not reply. A little glim- 
mer of something sprang up in the far 
depths of her shrewd black eyes. 

They had just cleared away the sup- 
per things and freshened the air by 
swinging the door back and forth on 
its hinges, when there came a dignified 
knock and a pattering little tap falling 
at the same time upon the panel. 

“The Bakers! They always announce 
themselves like that,” said Jane Dake. 

The woman who entered, blowing in 
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ended. Her vellowish hair, which 


n sley in turning vray, was 

ted in tl middle from a scalp as 
s a baby’s heel, and many little 
fell ove r brow. She was tra 


h orris powder, and rather ab 


ird, it must be admitted, in her too 

uthful hat. But there was something 

irming and adorable about her that 

{ d so trivial thing as a hat against 
would ive been ridiculous 

“oA ippy birthday, and many re 

Jane,” she cried. “We came over 

pecially to give you greetings. You 

know it was your birthday? 

Charles, {7 you listen to that? Of 

rs *s your rthday. It’s been being 

birthday r more years than I like 

) because yours is to-day, and 


ne’s to-morrow. Charles reminded me 

bringing me home these violets,’— 

ching with a proud little white-silk 

lad finger the modest bunch on_ her 

st. “It’s shocking how old Why. 

is this?”’—as Jane Dake swept Sallie 
forward. 

There followed excited monosyllables, 
rapturous exclamations, kisses and pats 
d hugs, and then, quite breathless, lit- 
Mrs. Baker dropped into the chair 

usband placed for her, and leaning 


] 


rust out her feet in frivolous 


es and let him remove her rubbers 


‘It isn’t raining a smitch,”’ she smiled 

n, over his head, “but he zs so 

d I'll get my feet wet some day. 
lly!” And she reached over and 
s arm a little squeeze. ‘Thank 
Charles. Toss them somewhere in 

t corner. Oh, no, I don’t notice the 
di rom the window, but perhaps you 


lay my scarf about my shoulders. 

Yes, thank you, dear, that’s better,’ 
fl ng him a bewit hing old smile 
Now, child,’-—turning to Sallie and 
ing the filmy whiteness of the scarf 
place, “tell me a// about yourself.” 
\nd she settled with a charming grace to 


Plainly a much humored, much in- 
ulged person was little old Clarissa 
Baker, ex-belle. and coquette to her last 


gasp. Quite as plainly her husband 
adored her and would have thought 
whole machinery of heaven 

out of gear had she ceased to smile up 
him, even for an instant. ‘The sev 
cardinal virtues are admirable and « 
cellent, but, say what you will, did 

gilt olf Nature ever serve womal sO 
well in the matter of man’s constancy as 
the gift ( 


jue try fF 
Amusing she was, yet touching w 

love tending | 

eagerly as it had tended her in her 

laughing youth. And somehow shi 

trived to shake the fragrance of romat 

over the stern little room. 


f spontaneous cor 


ler, NOW she was ol 


When the evening was over and they 


had gone, she trotting along | ( ! 
husband down the dimly light 


her too-youthful hat nodding 
violet plumes, her little white 
clasped tightly about his arm, somet 
seemed to go with them, somethin 
left emptiness and chill behind. 

Jane Dake closed the door and cam 
back into the room. 

“When you are as old as Clarissa 
Baker and me, you’re lucky if you c&1 
quit seein’ yourself with your own ey 
and see yourself with the eyes yf 
man who loves you,” she commented 
dryly, significantly. “Well, T’ll open wy 
the sanitary couch and we’ll go to bed. 
We'll have to be up early if we're 
find you a boarding house.” 

Sallie was.standing in the middle of 
the room where the Bakers had left her. 
“Mr. Baker hasn’t been very successful 
has he?” she questioned. 


“Lord, no! Not from a money-making 
standard,” replied her hostess, foldin 
up an extra quilt and putting it over 
the hinges of the couch. 7 wonder some- 
times if the real test of success is in ‘get- 
tin’ there.’ ” 

“Yet, how anxious it must have kept 
her through all these years.” 

“I ’spose so,”—=stirring up two atten- 
uated pillows and slipping them into the 
badly laundered cases. “‘But she aint the 


only one that’s wondered where the 
bread and butter’d come from if any- 
thing happened. And mebbe, as she says, 
when something is big enough in you, 
it makes you unafraid of little things 
You kind o’ laugh and stand up to ’em, if 

















there’s somebody standin’ up to ’em with 
you.” 

“T wonder,” mused little Sallie Heron, 
sitting down in the chair Clarissa Baker 
had quitted. 

“Here’s your gown,” said Jane Dake 
matter-of-factly. 

Sallie took it and let it lie across her 
knees, and for a few minutes Jake Dake 
was busy behind the screen, leaving her 
to her thoughts. 

“Mind you,” said the wig-maker, 
emerging at last, “I’m not pretendin’ to 
say which way of livin’ is best and 
easiest—her way or mine. You'll have to 
draw your own conclusions. You’ve seen 
her, and you’ve seen me.” 

She stood for the instant beneath the 
single electric bulb shining inadequately 
at the end of its gilded bar, its mate 
turned off through the economic habit 
of a lifetime. She had put on a negligee 
over her nightgown, a drab, utilitarian 
thing which exaggerated her plainness, 
her almost sexless unloveliness. 

To Sallie’s imagination the gown was 
like the pattern and fabric of her life 
itself, harsh, unrelieved, and absolutely 
without adornment. No feminine touch 
livened its dead austerity, no creamy 
lace softened it, no modest jewel glowed 
anywhere about it, no flower, or dust of 
flower in silken sachet, had ever been 
tucked into its folds. 

Standing there, its dark folds wrap- 
ping her, her hair caught up in a hard 
little knot at the top of her head, so 
little femininity about her, she seemed 
a pathetic antithesis to the woman who 
had just left them. 

“T s’pose,” she mused, “most people 
would say Clarissa’s life and mine had 
been pretty much the same. We’ve both 
been poor; we’ve had to work and 
skimp and plan. We’ve lived in rooms. 
We've seen the seamy side, and not much 
of any other. The only difference is, 
she’s had him.” 

She sat down on the foot of the sani- 
tary couch, drawing the negligee precise- 
ly about her knees. She laughed her corn- 
blade laugh. “Not that I’d have wanted 
him, Lord knows! Nor any other man, 
I guess. It’s only that when you come 
along toward the end of your day, you 
begin to feel your loneliness more. Twi- 
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light is twilight, I reckon, but November 
twilight aint June dusk, as everybody 
knows. And, somehow, that’s what it 
seems to be with them—June dusk.” 

The room was very still for a moment. 
Little Sallie Heron, leaning on her el- 
bows, seemed staring through Jane Dake, 
beyond her, at a vision dim and far. 

“You noticed how he took off and 
put on her overshoes, of course? It 
wasn’t anything, but I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ that never in my life had a man 
done that for me. Nor wondered whether 
I was wearin’ ’em or not, and if I’d get 
my feet wet.” 

“Oh,” whispered the girl softly, pity- 
ingly. 

“I’m not complainin’,” cried the little 
old wig-maker sharply. “I’ve missed a 
lot of worries she’s had. My troubles has 
been single; hers has been double. She’s 
suffered for two. I’ve suffered for one— 
myself. But I’ve suffered dy myself. 
When anything’s been wrong with her, 
she’s had the arm of his chair to put her 
head down on, and his hand to smooth 
her hair. When she’s been cross, she’s had 
him to laugh her into a good humor 
again. And when she’s laid wide-eyed 
at night, some fear or worry grippin’ 
her heart, she’s had his voice out of the 
darkness, sayin’, ‘What’s the matter, 
dear—can’t you sleep?’ ” 

“In other words,” breathed the girl 
strangely, “she has had a comrade 
heart.” 

“That’s it exactly.” 

They heard the clock ticking on the 
dresser. They heard the tiny, thin little 
echo of Sallie’s watch. 

“And on Sunday afternoons she’s had 
him to go out with or stay at home with,” 
went on the grim voice with emphasis. 
“If you was to ask me the crucial time 
for a woman like me, I’d say Sunday 
afternoons, when the world walks out 
in pairs, and she sits behind her window 
and watches it, makin’ a pretence of 
readin’ her paper, her heart doin’ queer 
things in her breast. Yes, I tell you, it’s 
Sunday afternoon that gives you the blue 
devils, if you’re alone in the world. But, 
good land, how I’ve run on! You'll re- 
member me as the worst old senti- 
mentalist you ever knew. Hop around 
behind that screen and undress, and 
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“I spose,” she mused, ‘‘ most people 
would say Clarissa’s life and mine 
had been pretty much the same 

The only difference is, she’s had 


him.” 
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when you're ready for bed, I’] 
t t and fix the window 


bignt 


Jane Dake awakened with the first 


sun-rays in her eyes, and turning cau 
tiously, glanced at the girl beside her. 


lo her surprise, Sallie’s impudent little 


nose was pointing straight up, and her 
big, dark eyes were wide open. 

“How long you been awake?” 
Jane. 

“A long time, I think,”—dqueerly. 

“Well, then we might as well get up. 
It'll keep us humpin’ to find that 
boardin’ house for you before nine 
oO loc he 

Little Sallie Heron turned. She spoke 
and it was like the onrush of waves, or 
the tumbling of the wind, like a melody 
that races to its crescendo. 

When she had finished, Jane Dake 


] 


} 
asked 


said merely: “‘That’s as you please, of 
course. You'll have to decide that for 


yourself. But if we aint goin’ out, 
might as well take another cat nap.” 
And she burrowed her face into r 
pillow. 


At nine o’clock Jane appeared 
promptly at The Hare’s Foot. 

“Did you get your little friend 
cated ?”’ asked Mary Grey with inter 

“She’s down town wit Clar 
Baker buyin’ her weddin’ things,” 
nounced the old wig-maker briefly. 

“Her wedding things! Isn’t she going 
to stay here in the city?” 

“She’s goin’ to live where the Lord 
Almighty meant her to live.’ 

Mary Grey’s face caught fire, shone 
brilliantly. 

“How did you do it?” she exclaimed. 
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“Me! I didn’t do anything. She’s got 
eyes in her head, and she used ’em; that’s 
all. Did them apprentice girls tidy up 
all right last night?” 

“Do you know what you are, Jane 
Dake?” cried Leola, the appointment 
girl, who had been standing at Mary 
Grey's desk throughout the conversa 
tion. “You are the biggest faker of the 
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century. Dr. Cook aint in it with you. 
You pose as bein’ the matter-of-fact 
one, the unsentimentalist. But, as my 
friend who quotes Shakespeare would 
say, 

“Thou art an old love-monger 

And speakest skillfully. 


“Aint that so, Miss Grey?” 
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The Correspondence-School Detec- 
tive trails a gang of Un-Burglars 
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—iMITH Wittaker, the River- 

S || bank marshal—or chief of 
|| police, as he would have been 
= called in a larger city— 
knocked the ashes from his pipe against 
the edge of his much-whittled desk in 
the dingy marshal’s room on the ground 
floor of the City Hall, and grinned 
Mr. Griscom. 

“Well, I don’t know as that is a case 
the force ought to take up,” he said with 
a grin. “I don’t know but what I’d be 
glad to be burgled that way, Mr. Gris- 
com. It aint everybody can be un-bur- 
gled like that. I guess it was just some- 
body playing a joke on you.” 

“If it was,” said Mr. Griscom, “it was 
a sort of joke I don’t like at all. If it 
was a joke, I am ready to do a little 
joking myself. I’m just enough of a 
joker to want to see whoever it was in 
jail. My house is my house—it is my 
castle, as the saying is—and I don’t want 
strangers wandering around in_ it, 
whether they come to take away my 





property, or leave property that is not 
mine. Is there, or is there not, a law 
against such things as happened at my 
house ?”’ 

“Oh, there’s a law all right,” said 
Marshal Wittaker. “It’s burglary, if 
you want to think so. It aint larceny, 
because he didn’t take anything out of 
your house, but burglary is burglary, 
whether the burglar breaks into your 
house or breaks out of it. How do you 
know he broke out?” 

“Well, my wife and I went to the 
Riverbank Theatre last night,” said Mr. 
Griscom. ‘‘We left home about eight 
and I locked the front door from the 
outside, and put the key in my pocket. 
I’m sure of that, for I took the key out 


of my pocket when I got home again,. 


and when I went to put the key in the 
key-hole, there was another key in it. 
Here are the two keys.” 

Marshal Wittaker took the two keys 
and examined them. One was an old 
copper-colored door-key, much worn, 
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“Just as if some one 
had gone in at the front 
door and left it un- 
locked,” said Mr. Wit- 
taker, nodding his head. 

“Exactly!” said Mr. 
Griscom. “So the first 
thing we thought was 
‘Burglars! and my wife 
started to look for our 
loss, while I ran over 
the house looking for th« 
burglars. The first plac¢ 
my wife looked was the 
sideboard, in the dining- 
room, and there—’ 

“Yes, go ahead,” said 
Mr. Wittaker. ‘‘You told 
me that. There, on the 
sideboard, were a dozen 


solid silver spoons and 


a dozen solid _ silver 
forks you had _ never 
seen before.” 

“And marked _ wit! 
my wife’s initials—un 
derstand!” said Mr 
Griscom. “And I 
another thing in the 


+ 
Ol 


“| aim to do a strictly retail business in detecting, and let the house that was not as 


wholesale alone.”’ 


and the other a new key, much lighter 
and thinner, and of a white metal. The 
new key bore the marks of a file, and 
had evidently been the work of an ama- 
teur key-maker. 

“All right,” said Marshal Wittaker, 
when he had examined the keys. “This 
new one is made of German silver, and 
if | know anything, it was made out of 
an old spoon. Go ahead.” 

“We never had a key like that in the 
house,” said Mr. Griscom. “In fact, we 
never had but the one key—this copper 
one. I’ve been intending to have a dupli- 
cate made for years, but I never got to 
it, and when my wife and I wanted to 
go out at different times, or come home 
at different times, one of us took the 
back-door key. But when we reached 
home last night, this German silver key 
was sticking in the lock of the front 
door, on the outside, and the front door 
was unlocked and standing ajar.” 


we had left it, except 
the cellar window—th« 
one on the east side of the house.’ 

“And that?” queried the Marshal. 

“And that had been broken out of. 

“Why not broken into?” asked the 
Marshal. 

“Well, I’m not quite a fool,” said Mr. 
Griscom with some heat. ‘“The fellow 
had used a jimmy or a big screw-driver, 
you understand. My cellar windows 


swing on hinges from the top. This fel- 


low had pushed the screw-driver be- 
tween the lower edge of the window and 
the sill, from the inside, and had pried 
the window open inwardly. I know 
that, because of the marks his jimmy 
made on the sill and the under side of 
the window frame. The jimmy dented 
the edge of the sill on the inside when 
he pressed down, and the wood where 
the point of the jimmy compressed it, is 
pushed inward. No human being could 
have made those marks from the outside, 
unless he had broken a pane of glass and 
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put his arm and shoulder through into 
the cellar. And the glass was not bro- 
ken.” 

“Was the putty new?” 

“No, sir! I see what you mean. He 
had not removed the pane and then put 
it back. He opened that window from 
the inside—pried it open. And the worst 
of it is, that the window was only fas 
tened with a wooden button on the in- 
side. He could have turned the button 
with his fingers, but he went to work 
and pried the window open. Now, what 
do you think of it?” 

“Some one has been playing a joke on 
you,” said Mr. Wittaker. “You wait, and 
you'll see. You'll hear of it. A joker 
can’t keep a good joke to himself—he 
jokes to get the applause. If I was you, 
I wouldn't put the police on the job. 
That’s what the joker wants, isn’t it? 
The more fuss you make, the better he'll 
like it. You wont be offended if I ask 
you a question ?” 

“My wife knows no more about it 
than I do,” said Mr. Griscom hotly. 

“Now, now,” said Mr. Wittaker, 
soothingly. “I didn’t mean that. What 
are your own spoons and forks, solid or 
plated ?” 

Mr. Griscom turned red. 

“Plated,” he said. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wittaker, ‘‘there’s 
where to look for the joke. ‘Try to think 
who would think it a joke to send you 
silver forks and spoons.” 

“Billy Getz!” exclaimed Mr. Gris- 
com, mentioning the town joker. 

“That’s the man I had in mind,” said 
Mr. Wittaker. “Now, you see how you 
would be helping his joke if you set us 
on him. I should not wonder if he was 
hanging around outside now, waiting to 
see what happened when you came out. 
I guess you can handle this alone, Mr. 
Griscom.”’ 

“T guess I can,” agreed Mr. Griscom, 
“and thank you.” And he went out. 

The Marshal chuckled. 

“Un-burgled!” he said to himself. 
“That’s a new one for sure! That’s the 
sort of burglary to set Philo Gubb, the 
un-detective, on. Say! I guess I will! 
I’ll have Billy Getz set Philo Gubb on 
the un-burglars.” 





He was still grinning as he went out, 
but he tried to hide the grin when he 
met Billy Getz on Main Street. Billy 
was seemingly in a great hurry, and ut- 
tered a hasty “Can’t stop now, Wit- 
taker!” when the Marshal hailed him, 
but the head of the Riverbank police 
grasped his arm. 

“What’s your rush? I’ve got some fun 
for you,” said Wittaker. 

“Some other time,” said Billy. “I 
just borrowed this from Doc. Mortimer 
and promised to take it back quick. I'll 
see you in just a half-hour or so.” 

“What is it?” asked the Marshal, gaz- 
ing at the curious affair Billy had in his 
hands. It looked very much like a coffee- 
pot and had a long spout. There was a 
handle on either side, and on the lid a 
wheel, like a small tin windmill. Just 
below the lid, and above the spout, was 
a hole as large as a dime. 

“Lung-tester,” said Billy, trying to 
pull away. “Let me go, will you, Wit- 
taker? I’m in a hurry. Just borrowed it 
to settle a bet with Sam Simmons. I 
show two pounds more lung pressure 
than he has. ‘Twenty-six pounds.” 

“You?” scoffed Wittaker. “I bet I can 
show twenty-eight, if you can show 
twenty-six.” 

“Oh, well! Go ahead and blow, if you 
want to. I suppose I can’t get away un- 
less\I let baby try the new toy. But hurry 
up, will you?” 

The Marshal put his lips to the spout 
and inflated his chest to its fullest. He 
blew into the spout with all the power 
he could command. Instantly, from the 
hole under the lid, a great cloud of flour 
shot out, covering his face and head, 
and deluging his garments. From up and 
down the street came shouts of joy, and 
the Marshal, brushing at his face, 
grinned as he saw that most of those 
who were laughing at him bore traces of 
a recent flour bath. 

“One on me, Billy,” he said, good- 
naturedly, patting the flour out of his 
hair, “and just when I was coming to 
put you onto some fun, too. What do 
vou know about the Griscom un-bur- 
glary ?”’ 

Billy’s face, which had for a moment 


given itself the pleasant exercise of a 
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rin, assumed its usual supernaturally 
pressionless repose. 

“Not a thing!” he said. ‘Tell me.” 
‘I didn’t expect you would know any- 

thing about it,’ said the Marshal with 


wink. “But how about putting Corre 
spondence-School Detective Gubb onto 

“Fine!” said Billy. “Tell me what the 
irgled Griscom thing is, and I'll do 
1 rest 


“Say, vou aren’t going to make me go 


over the Griscom business just as 


+{ 


you 


knew nothing about it, are you?” asked 


‘That’s a wav I have,” said Billy. ‘I 
love to hear your sweet voice. Tell me.” 
The Marshal told him, and Billy lis 
tened with an air of never having known 
hing about the affair. 

‘Philo Gubb will jump at the chance 
to fathom the mystery,” said Billy. 
“Where is the 

orking now? | go around and have 
m test his lungs. No, I wont. It would 
be properly dignified to flour him 
when asking him to undertake a work 


paper-hanger-detective 
= 
I 


such importance. I’ll—oh, say! Lis- 


“(Got something better?” asked Mar- 


shal Wittaker. 


“Let me bring him to you,” pleaded 
Billy. “Tell him you’re thinking of put 


} | 
ti m on the force as the detective 


“Nope,” said the Marshal, promptly. 
“Well, then,” said Billy, “let me tell 
hinking of doing it.” 


have that. Not if I 


= 


know anything about it,” said the Mar- 


‘That’s all right, then,” said Billy. 


“You wont care if ‘he should happen to 


lrop into the Marshal’s office now and 


en, and ask questions and tell how he’s 


progressing, will you 2?” 


» him from coming in and 


lking to me,” said the Marshal with a 


‘I can't sto] 


hat’s all I want,” said Billy, and 


he hurried away, only stopping now and 


el when some inquisitive person in- 


sisted on knowing what that thing was 


hat looked like a coffee-pot. 


He found Philo Gubb at work in a 
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house on Tenth Street, hanging paper 
on the second floor, and the lank de 

orator, who looked like some long 
limbed water-bird, looked at Billy sol 
emnly as the story of the Griscom affair 
was explained to him. As he turned his 
head quickly from side to side on his 
long neck, Philo Gubb looked more lik« 


a flamingo than ever, for he kept his 
mouth drawn down at the corners in 
rather sad curve. The detective business 


had been slow with him for several 
months, and he was eager for a n 

trial of his skill, but he doubted Billy 
Getz. Billy had sent him to Derlingport 
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on a fool’s chase, and had played a trick 
on him. The houses of several advocates 
of the prohibitory law against liquor 
selli had been blown up one n oht, 
and Billy had pretended to have a clue, 
and had sent Philo Gubb to Derlingport 
to be made a fool of. By lucky « 
Philo Gubb had discovered a 
store of contraband liquor, and hae 
reaped a reward from the county ; 
he lost his faith in Billy Getz at the 
same time. Billy had wounded his dig 
nity. 

“When I started in takin’ lessons 
from the Rising Sun Correspondenc« 
School of Detecting,” said Mr. Gubb, 


] 


lemnly, “I aimed to do a strictly retail 


ng 


I 


usiness in detecting, and let the whol 
sale alone.” 

“Seeing that you learned by mail,” 
said Billy Getz, “I should think you'd 
be better fitted to do a mail-order busi 
ness.” 

“Them terms of retail and wholesal: 
is my own,” said Mr. Gubb. “By whole 
sale I mean this here big sort of work, 
like dynamiters’ jobs and town police 
work. By retail I mean private work, 
like shadowing for divorce-getters and 
such as that. What you might call quick 
sales and small profits. And my experi 
ence in the wholesale detecting line haint 
led me to change my notion | guess 
I’ll let this Griscom business alone 

“You don’t believe anybody would 
un-burgle a house, I guess,”’ said Billy 

“Ves, I do,’ Philo Gubb said witl 
earnestness. “A fellow can tie a kn 
or he can un-tie it, can’t he? He can 


} 
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itch a horse, or he can un-hitch it. It’s 
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‘“That’s the whole secret: 


“Follow the simple directions on the label and you'll 
make a perfect bisque from 


Comba, S&ie 


“Use a very small pinch of soda and only a little cream 
in the milk. And after you mix the soup and milk together, 
let them come to boiling-point, but do not let them boil. 

“Three minutes is all you need for the 
whole business. A child could do it. And 
you have a tomato bisque fit for a king’s 
table!” 
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21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 





Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turile Tomato 
When Sally Sweet Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
) aga ork eye ; Chicken Gumbo (Okra Mutton Broth Vegetable 
ee a i meas Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


“I cannot pause, 


She says, “‘because . 
There’ Campier’s so Logk for the red-and-white label 


for dinner!" 
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“How long have you been married?” asked Detective Gubb. 


wronger for a man to un-hitch a horse 
out of a person’s barn than to hitch it 
in his own barn after he’s stole it. Any- 
way it’s as bad. And if a man can 
burgle, he can unburgle. It all depends 
whether he’s got a generous or a grasp- 
in’ disposition. A mercenary burglar 
would naturally burgle things out of a 
house after he had. burgled himself in, 
lut a generous-hearted burglar would 
just as naturally burgle things into a 

yuuse and then burgle himself out. That 
stands to reason.” 

“Of course it does,” said Billy Getz. 
“And I knew you would see it that 
way.” 

“T see things reasonable,” said Philo 
Gubb. “But I guess I wont take up the 
case. I feel like 1 was fitted to take up 
most sorts of cases if I wanted to, but 
un-burgling aint no common crime. It 


wasn’t mentioned in the twelve lessons 
I got from the Rising Sun Correspond 
ence School. I wouldn’t hardly know 
how to go about catching an un-bur 
glar—” 

“Just do the opposite from what it 
says to do to catch a burglar,” said Billy 
Getz. “Common sense would tell you 
that, wouldn’t it? But, listen, Mr. Gubb: 
I wouldn’t come here if it was just a 
plain case of catching a burglar. I'd let 
Wittaker catch his own burglars. Maybe 
you think an un-burglar is as bad as a 
burglar, but I don’t. No, sir! Giving 
isn’t taking. If I give you a set of spoons 
on Christmas Eve, that’s one thing; but 
if I steal a set from you on Christmas 
Eve, that’s another thing entirely. The 
reason I ask you to take this case is be 
cause I know you have a good heart.” 

“It’s good, but it’s hard,” said Philo 
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‘Varese, Ready 
Wyte Aes = When 

You Stop 


A food immediately ready 
for use. Add a little cream 
(or milk) and a sprinkle of 
sugar. 


It is put up in double sealed 
packages— impossible of con- 
tamination from dust or mois- 





ture. 


Post 
Toasties 


the deliciously toasted bits of 
wafer-like corn are the food for 
picnics, auto tours and any 
kind of trips—and for the 
home. 


Its convenience does away 
with a lot of bother to who- 
ever prepares the meals. 


The delightful flavor of Post 
Toasties makes new friends 
every day—and 


‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Gubb. “A detective has to have a hard 


\ll right! Here is this man, un 
uurgling houses. For all we know he is 
honest and upright,” said Billy Getz. 
“We put the officers of the law on his 
track. They capture him. He goes to 
the penitentiary. He associates with 
thieves and worse. He comes out a bad 
man. Or we do not set the officers of the 
law on him. He continues un-burgling 


he 


houses. The habit grows. Each house 
un-burgles tempts him to un-burgle two. 
Each set of spoons he leaves in a house 
tempts him to leave two sets in the next 
house, or four sets, or a_ solid silver 
punch bowl. In a short time he wipes 
out his little fortune. He borrows. He 
begs. At last he steals! In order to un 
burgle one house he burgles another. 
He leads a dual life, a sort of Jekyll 
Hyde \ife—” 

“What's a Jekyll-Hyde life?” asked 
Mr. Gubb, whose interest was growing 

“A sort of double-header,”’ explained 
Billy Getz. “‘You can see where the poor 
wretch would end, can’t you?” 

“But what if I caught him?” said Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Oh, you wont catch—I mean, we 
will leave that to you. You might give 
him a scare. Frighten him out of the 
un-burgling habit. Ill tell Marsha! 
Wittaker you will get on the trail?” 

“Ves,” said Philo Gubb. “I feel sorry 
for the feller. Maybe he’s lettin’ his 
wife and children suffer for food whilst 
he un-burgles away his substance.” 

“Then,” said Billy Getz, taking up 
his lung-tester, “suppose you stop in at 
the Marshal’s office to-night at eight 
thirty. Wittaker will tell you all about 
it.’ - 

Philo Gubb waited until Billy was 
well out of the house, and then he 
allowed himself one of his rare grins. 

“That’s one of his tricks, blame 
him!” he said. ‘‘He done it, and I know 
he done it, and he done it to make a 
fool out of me, and Wittaker is in it 
with him, but, anyway, I aint as green 
is he thinks I am. Leastways, I aint no 
greener. And I know enough to know 
it don’t make no difference whether a 
feller breaks into a house or out of a 
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house: it is a burglary all the same. I 
guess I owe Billy Getz a scare, and if 
I can prove that un-burglary on him, 
he’ll get the scare all right!” 

Detective Gubb ate his light evening 
meal at the Pie Wagon, and from six 
until fifteen minutes after eight he 
pored over the twelve lessons of th 

Rising Sun Correspondence School of 
Detecting. He read the lesson on ‘‘Bur 
glary and Burglars” twice, and when it 
was time to go to the Marshal’s offi 
he pinned the large nickel-plated star 
on his vest, put three false beards in his 
pocket, and went. The Marshal received 
him cordially. Billy Getz was there. 

“You understand,” said Wittaker, “! 
have nothing to do with putting you on 
this case. I think you are the right mar 
to handle it, but I don’t put you on 
But I want to ask you to report to me 
every evening. I ask you to do that 
because if you were not on the case, 
I’d have to put one of my patrolmen 
on it. So I feel I ought to be kept in 
touch.” 

“T could write out a docket,” said 
Philo Gubb. “That’s what them French 
detectives did always. Or a_ report 
Chat’s what Old Cap Collier always 
had his men do.” 

“Good idea!’ said Wittaker. “Write 
out a docket, and bring it in every night. 
Now, I'll go over this Griscom case, so 
you'll understand how to go at it. Here, 
for instance, is the house—” 

With a pencil he drew a rough out- 
line, showing the rooms as Mr. Griscom 
had described them. He went over the 
tale of the un-burglary thoroughly. 
Philo Gubb asked many questions, some 
of them to the point, but many so inno 
cently childish that Wittaker could 
hardly keep a straight face when an 
swering them. It was good fun making 
sport of the human flamingo, and the 
clock on the Marshal’s desk marked ten 
before they were aware. Billy had arisen 
from his chair, for he had a poker game 
waiting for him-at the Kidder’s Club, 
when the telephone bell rang. The Mar 
shal drew the ’phone toward him. 

“Yes!” he said, into the telephone. 
“Yes, this is Marshal Wittaker. Mr. 
Millbrook? Yes, I know—765 Locust 
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Coral Builders “a the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical seas the 
coral polyps are at work. They are 
nourished by the ocean, and they 
grow and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island emerges 
from the ocean. It collects sand 
and seeds, until it becomes a fit 
home for birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the telephone 
system has grown, gradually at 
first, but steadily and _ irresistibly. 
It could not stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


The BellSystem, starting with a few 
scattered exchanges, was carried for- 
ward byan increasing public demand. 


Each new connection disclosed a 
need for other new connections, and 
millions of dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide the 
7,500,000 telephones now connected. 


And the end is not yet, for the 
growth of the Bell System is siill 
irresistible, because the needs of the 
people will not be satisfied except by 
universalcommunication. Thesystem 
is large because the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One S ystem 
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Avenue. Broken into? What? Oh, broken 
out of! While you were out at dinner. 
Yes. Opened the front door with a key. 
Yes. What kind of a key, Mr. Mill 
brook? Thin, German-silver key. Noth 
ing taken? What’s that? Left a dozen 
solid silver spoons and a dozen solid 
silver forks, engraved with your wife’s 
initials? I see. And broke out through 
a cellar window. Yes, I understand. No, 
it doesn’t seem possible, but such things 
have happened. I’ll send—” 
He looked around, but 
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stout man with a husky voice that 
gurgled when he was excited, opened 
the door. 

“I’m Detective Gubb, of the 
Sun Correspondence School of 
ing, come to see about your 
glary,” said Philo Gubb, 


coat to show his badge. ‘This is a most 
? 


opening 


peculiar case.’ 
“T never heard anything like it in my 
life!” gurgled Mr. Millbrook. “Didn't 
take a thing. Left a dozen spoons and 
a dozen forks. Came in at 





Philo Gubb was already 
gone. 

“T’ll attend to it at 
once,” he concluded, and 
hung up the receiver. He 
Billy Getz. 
“Billy,” he said severely, 
“is this another of your 
jokes? If it is, you'd bet- 
ter stop. You fellows of 
the Kidders Club are go- 
far. You'll 


turned to 


ing too get 
shot.” 

“Wittaker,” said Billy, 
“TI give you my word I 
had nothing to do with 
this. None of the Kidders 
did. Honest, Wittaker, 
it is none of our work.” 

“Well, I'll believe you,” 
Wittaker rather re- 
luctantly. “I thought it 
you. Who you 
suppose is trying to take 
the honor of town cut-up 
from you ?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said 
Billy. “Are you going to 
leave the thing in Gubb’s 
hands ?” 

“That mail-order de- 
tective? Not much! It is getting serious. 
I’ll send Purcell up to look the ground 
over. A man can’t make German-silver 
keys, and break out of houses and leave 
engraved spoons and forks around with 
out leaving plenty of traces. We'll have 
the man to-morrow, and give him a good 


said 


was do 


scare.)’ 

Detective Gubb went directly to Mr. 
Millbrook’s un-burgled house at 765 
Locust Avenue. Mr. Millbrook, a short, 


They were his best trousers. 


the front door and broke 
out through the cellar 
window.” 

“How long you 
been married ?”’ asked Mr. 
Gubb, seating himself 
the edge of a chair and 
drawing out a_ notebook 
and pencil. 

“Married ? Married ? 
What’s that got to do 
with it?” asked Mr. Mill 
brook. “Twenty 
next June, if you want to 
know.” 

“That makes it a diffi- 
cult Philo 
Gubb. “If you was a 
bride and a groom it 
would be easier, but I 
guess maybe you can tell 
me the names of some of 
the folks you've had to 
dinner.” 

“Dinner?” gurgled 
Mr. Millbrook. ‘‘Din- 
ner? When?” 

you mar 
———asee Fied,” said. Mr. Gubb. 

“My dear man,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Millbrook, 
‘‘we’ve had thousands to dinner! Dining 
out and giving dinners is our favorite 
amusement. I can’t see what you mean. 
[ can’t understand you.” 

“Well, you got plated and 
forks, aint you?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“What if we have?” gurgled Mr. 
Millbrook. ‘‘That’s our affair, aint it?” 

“It’s my affair too,” said Detective 
Gubb. ‘Mr. Griscom’s house was un 
burgled last night, and he had plated 


have 


on 


years 


zs 
case, said 


“Since were 
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Pictures, 


Post Card Size, 


(3% x 5% inches) 


Price, 


$20. 





So capable as to meet the requirements of the 
expert—So simple as to fit the needs of the novice. 


The high grade rapid rectilinear lens permits snap shots up to a hundredth of a 
second. The automatic focusing lock is quickly set for any distance from 6 feet to 
100. Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, automatic speeds 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 second 
—also operates for time and bulb exposures—loads in daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges, and an indicator registers each exposure as made. Kodak simplicity, 
quality and efficiency all the way. 


Kodak catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuesTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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spoons and forks. T 

solid ones on him, like 
Now, I reason induc-i-tively, like S/e 
lock Holmes. You both got plated 


spoons and forks. An un-burglar leaves 


have known 


he un-burglar left 
; he did on you. 


you solid ones. So he must 
you had plated ones and needed solid 
ones. So it must be some one wh 
had dinner with you.” 

“My dear man,” gurgled Mr. Mill 
brook, “we never have had a plated 
spoon or a plated fork in this house 
Who sent you here, anyway?” 

“Nobody,” said Philo Gubb. “I come 
of myself.” 

“Well, you can go of yourself 
gurgled Mr. Millbrook angrily. ‘There's 
the door. Get out!” 

On his way out Mr. Gubb met Patrol 
man Purcell coming in. Being in uni 
form, Officer Purcell was treated more 
respectfully. 

Detective Gubb, outside the house, 


o has 


9 


examined the cellar window as well as 
he could. ‘There was not a mark to be 
seen from the outside, but a pansy-bed 
bore the marks of the un-burglar’s exit. 
Io get out of the cellar, the un burglar 
had had to wiggle himself out of the 
small window, and had crushed the 
pansies flat. Detective Gubb felt care- 
fully among the crushed pansies, and 
his hand found something hard and 
round. It was the drum-stick bone of a 
chickens leg. Detective Gubb threw 
t away. It could not be twisted into 
any kind of a clue. Even an un-burglar 
would not have chosen a chicken’s leg 
bone as a weapon. This seemed to be 
a difficult case. Evidently Billy Getz had 
not left any trace in the pansy-bed. 
Philo Gubb still had no doubt that 
Billy was putting up a joke on him. The 
Gsriscoms had been un-burgled while at 
the theatre. The Millbrooks had been 
un-burgled before eight-thirty, which 
was the time when Billy had met Gubb 
at the Marshal’s office. At least, this 
was likely, for the Millbrooks must have 
gone out to dinner about seven. The de 
tective decided that his best method 
would be to shadow Billy Getz from 
sundown each day, until he caught him 
un-burgling another house, or found 
something to connect him with the un 
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burglaries. So he went home to his room 
at the widow Murphy’s. Once in_ his 
room, he seated himself on the edge of 
the bed and took from his pocket Lesson 
IX of the Correspondence School of De- 
tecting, and lost himself in its pages. It 
was eleven when he began to undress 

It was then he first realized that the 
knees of his light trousers were damp 
from kneeling in the pansy-bed, and he 
looked at them ruefully. The knees were 
stained like Joseph’s coat of many col 
ors, and they were his best trousers. He 
hung them carefully over the back of 
his chair, and went to bed. 

The next morning he rolled the trou 
sers in a bundle and took them with him 
on his way to his paper-hanging job. O1 
Main Street he stopped at Frank thx 
Tailor’s—‘‘Pants Cleaned and Pressed, 
35 Cents.”” He unrolled the trousers and 
laid them across the counter. 

“Can you remove those stains?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, sure I couldt!” said Frank. “1 
make me no droubles by dot, Mister 
Gupp. Shust dis morning alretty I didt 
it der same ding. You fall ofer der vire 
too, yes rt. 

“Certainly. I expect it was the same 
wire. Into a flower-bed.” 

“Chess,” said Frank. ‘Like Misder 
Vestcote, yes? Cudding across der co! 
ner, yes, und didn’t see der vire?”’ 

“That so?’ said Detective Gul 
“Vou don’t mean old Mr. Westcote, 
you ?” 

‘Sure, yes!” said Frank. “He falls 
der flower bed in, und stains his kn 
alretty, shust like dot. Vell, I have mi 
dese pants retty by you dis- efening 
You vant dem pressed too ?” 

“Press ’em, an’ clean ’em, an’ mak 
"em nice,” said Philo Gubb, and went 
out. 

Old John Westcote, and pansy stains 
on his trouser knees, was it? The thing 
seemed impossible, but so did un-bur 
glary, for that matter. Old John West 
cote was one of the richest men in Rit 
erbank. He was a retired merchant a1 
as mean as sin. He was so mean that 
would not give a kick to a starved dog, 
lest the temporary contact of his shoe 
toe with the dog’s ribs shorten the life 
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Patented Hammocks 


From the raw cotton and crude lumber, 
conforming to our own patented inven- 
tions, the Palmer Patented Hammocks are man- 
ufactured completely in our own factories, where 
the first popular cotton hammock in the world 
was ma 
Graceful—Comfortable—Durable 
Slung Hammocks from $1 to $8 
Couch Hammocks from $5 to $25 
Your dealer can furnish them 
Ask him to show you; look for the Palmer 
label. Illustrated ¢atalog, in colors, 
showing complete line, sent on request 
HE I. E. PALMER CO. 
Dept. 4, Middletown, Conn. 
Arawana Mills Established 1859 
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Makes a Launch of Any Row-Boat 


AN be clamped to the 
( stern of any row boat as 

quickly as placing oars in 
,oar-locks. Weighs but 50 Ibs. 
/Can be adjusted to any angle 
| or depth of stern. So easy to 
/ start and operate that the chil- 
dren can runit. Just the thing 
for camp or fishing trip. Send 
for details and prices. We also 


bnild marine engines from 2 to 30 
H.P. Beautiful catalog on request. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co., 
1300 Caille Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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men are quickly 
spotted for better posi- 
tions and higher pay. 


You can have the training for the 
position you want by devoting a little 
time each day under International 
Correspondence Schools direction. 

Before you know it, some “‘boss”’ will 
pick you out of the line for a better position 
and higher salary. 

When you become an I. C. S. student 
you call to your assistance the highest 
authorities in the line of work you choose. 

Work with the I. C. S. hand in hand, 
and you will go ahead with a rush, as 
thousands of others have done. 

Mark the Coupon and Mail it Today, 
indicating the position youdesire. TheI.C.S. 
will send you invaluable literature and in- 
formation explaining this method of self-help. 





¥ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ¥ 
Box 850. SCRANTON, PA. 


] Explain, withoutfuarther obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 
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Face Cream | 


For freckles, tan and sunburn. A 
delightful toilet luxury. 25c and 
50c. Sold only by Nyal Druggists. 
There are 15,000 of the Beat druggists in 
America selling Nyal’s Face Cream. There's 
||| one of these druggists right near you. 
H For your complexion’s sake use Nyal’s Face Cream. | 

New York & London Drug Co., Inc. 

198 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
35 Snow Hill, Holborn, London, Eng. Walkerville, Ont., Canada 





























Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan,. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
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Gas Engines 





Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 
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of the shoe. He was the last man in Riv 
erbank anyone would suspect of leay 
ing spoons and forks in other people’s 
houses. But how did it come that he had 
pansy stains on the knees of his trou 
sers? Philo Gubb walked along the 
street, reading once more Lesson IV, 
“Trailing and Shadowing.” 

He thought of old John Westcote all 
day, and toward night he hit on a solu 
tion. Wedding presents! From what he 
had heard, old John was—or had been 
—the sort of man to accept a wedding 
invitation, go to the reception and eat 
his fill, and never send the bride so much 
as a black wire hairpin. And now, grown 
old, his conscience might be hurting 
him. He might be in that semi-senile 
state when restitution becomes a craze, 
and the ungiven wedding presents might 
press upon his conscience. It was 
not at all unlikely that he had chosen 
the un-burglary method of giving the 
presents at this late date. The form of 
the un-burgled goods—forks and spoons 

and the initials of the brides engraved 
upon them, made this more likely. Some 
one had recently given the Y. M. C. A. 
ten thousand dollars anonymously. Why 
not old John Westcote? Some one had 
given five thousand dollars to the Law 
and Order League to aid in hunting 
down the still uncaptured dynamiters. 
Why not old John Westcote? 

That night Detective Gubb did not 
report in person or by docket to Marshal 
Wittaker. At seven o’clock he was hiding 
in the hazel brush opposite old John 
Westcote’s lonely house on Pottex Lane 
At seven-fifteen the old man _ tottered 
from his gate and tottered down the lane 
toward the more thickly settled part of 
the town. Under his arm he carried a 
small bundle—a bundle wrapped _ in 
newspaper ! 

Detective Gubb waited until the old 
man was well in advance, and then 
slipped from the hazel brush and fol 
lowed him, observing all the rules for 
Shadowing and Trailing as taught by 
the Rising Sun Correspondence School 
of Detecting. For three hours the old 
man wandered the streets. Now he 
walked along Main Street, peering 
anxiously into the faces of the pedestri 
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ans, with purblind eyes, and now walk 
ing the residence streets. Detective Gubb 
kept far behind. 

As ten o’clock struck from the clock 
in the High School tower, old John 
Westcote quickened his steps a little and 
walked toward the opposite end of the 
town, where the lumber yards are. Down 
the hill into the lumber district hy 
walked, and Detective Gubb dodged 
from tree to tree. Half-way down the 
hill the old man hesitated. He glanced 
around. At his side was a mass of lila 
bushes, seeming strangely out of plac« 
among the huge piles of lumber, and 
without stopping, the old man let the 
bundle slide from under his arm. and 
fall on the walk. For a moment it lay 
like a white spot on the walk, and then 
it moved rapidly out of sight into the 
bushes. 

Bundles do not move thus, unless 
assisted, but Philo Gubb was too far 
away to see the hand he knew must have 
reached out for the bundle. He‘ran rap 
idly, keeping in the sawdust that formed 
the unfruitful soil of the lumberyard, 
until he dared come no nearer, and then, 
using the steps made by letting an ox 
casional board protrude beyond the end 
of the pile, he climbed to the top of the 
tallest lumber pile and lay flat. He com 
manded every side of the hillside lumber 
yard, and he did not have long to wait 
From the lower side of the yard he saw 
a black figure emerge, cross the street 
and disappear over the bank into the 
railway switch-yard below. He scram 
bled down and followed. 

At the bank above the switch-yard 
he paused, keeping in a shadow, and 
looked here and there. Flat cars and box 
cars stood on the tracks in great num 
bers, most of them closed and sealed— 
some partly open. He heard a door grate 
as it was pushed to. He slipped down 
the bank and crept on his hands and 
knees. He was half-way down the line of 
cars when he heard a voice. It came from 
car 7887,-C. B. & Q. 

“Run all the breath out of me,” said 
the voice in a wheeze. 

“Well, did you get it?” whispered 
another voice. 

“Sure I got it! Got something, any- 
































f ENSITIVE skin needs he 
protection of Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream. 





Tan, sunburfn, redness and 
chapping are relieved by its 
use, and dry or sagging tis- 
sues are toned and strength 
ened, 


JIngramn's 
Milkweed 


Cream 
50 cents—$1.00 


Applied lightly night and morning it softens, whitens 
and beautifies the skin . 

It is absorbed quickly by the skin which is never sticky, 
shiny or greasy after its use; requires no rubbing, there 
fore does not enlarge or exaggerate the pores of the sl..n. 

Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s ‘Toilet 
Specialties by a personal test; write us yours and your drug- 
gist’s name and address, and receive free our box of sam- 
ples. Or enclose lc and we will mail them direct. Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Company __ 
Windsor, Ont. 46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
Powdered Perfection For The Complexion. Light and ad- 
hesive. yet without artificial effect. 4 shades. Price 50c 
at drug stofe or by mail postpaid. A handsome Vanity 
Box FREE, with Velveola Souveraine. 


i 
4 Trust You 10 Days. Send No Money 


$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or 
straight hair. Send lock of hair and I wi)! mail a 22-inch, short stem, 
fine human hair switch to match. A big bargain. Remit $2 in ten days 
orsell3and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extrachades a little more, 
Enclose 5e postage. Write today for free beauty book of latest styles 
hair dressing, high grade switches, puffs, wigs, pompadours, an 

special bargains in Ostrich Feathers. Women AGENTS WANTED. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. B260, 220 S. State St., Chicago 
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Flash Like Genuine 


IKMONDS 


at 1/40 the cost—IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer—14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5 98. 
Gent's ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 










Baroda Co., Dept. Al sLeland & Dover St.. Chicage 


Oh This Car Foldin 
10 Days FREE 
Don’t send us a penny—just 
your name and address, and 
we will send the wonderful 
Naco camera on tendays free 
trial, Take pictures of your 
family—of your friends; of 
scenes you will treasure in 
future years, Test it inevery 
way, note the famous Wool- 
ensack ‘‘Victus’’ shutter and high graderapid symmetrical 
lens; the easy method of inserting roll films in daylight. 
The Naco camera is post card size and retails for $20. 
cash the world over. If aftera thorough trial you decide 
it is just the camera you want, send us $2.00 a month for 
ten months. If you don’t want it, return it at our expense. 
You take no risk. Send y for this camera and our 
free film developing offer. 
NATIONAL CAMERA CO 914 Lucas Av., St. Louis 
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full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The | 
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The Return 





ger of relapse—particularly 
from overeating of ordinary 
foods. What is needed at this 
critical period is something 
that will supply abundance 
of nourishment without 
overtaxing the weakened 
digestive function. 
The Best Tonic 

is recommended by leading phy- 
sicians as the ideal food-tonic for 





convalescents. Highly nutritive, 
pleasantly flavored, easy to 
digest and quickly assimi- jm * 











lated—it supplies the very 
elements needed to insure 
a speedy return to normal 
health and strength. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 


Insist Upon It Being ‘*Pabst’’ 





| FREE BOOKLET, “Health Darts,” tells 

all uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 
Write for it. 
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PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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s64 PHILO GUBB 


way. Strike a match, Bill, and let’s see 


if he put up a job on us. If he did, we'll 
blow him up to-morrow night, hey ?” 

“That’s right. We got a can o’ pow 
der left under the pile by the laylocks 
Oh, he didn’t fall for us, did he! How 
much is it ?” 

“We tol’ him five thousand, didn’t 
we? Same as he give the Law and Order 
to help grab us. Now, listen! You take 
half of this and go one way, an’ I'll take 
half an’ go the other. We can get away 
with twenty-five hundred apiece.” 

“And we got the five hundred apiece 
we got for doin’ the 
dynamite job, too. Say, 
I never thought to 
have three thousand 
dollars at once in me 
life. What’s that?” 

It was Philo Gubb, 
slipping the latch over 
the staple and ham- 
mering home the hasp 
with a rock. It was the 
engine, backing against 
the long row of cars 
to make a _ coupling. 
and then moving slow 
ly forward toward 
Derlingport as the 
heavy train got under 
way. The two rascals 
hammered on the side 
of the car with their 
fists. They swore. They 
kicked against the 
doors. Philo Gubb 
drew himself into the 
next open ‘car as the 
train moved away. 

About the same time, Officer Purcell 
entered the Marshal’s office, where Wit- 
taker and Billy Getz sat awaiting the 
coming of Philo Gubb. Purcell led John 
Gutman, the town half-wit. 

“I got him,” he said, ‘proudly. 
“Caught him comin’ out of Sam Wentz’s 
cellar window. Says he didn’t mean no 
harm. Had a dream he was to leave 
forks and spoons on all the society folks 
an’ he’d be invited to all their parties.” 

“Did he fight you?” asked Wittaker 
“Your pants is all stained up.” 

“Fight? No, he wouldn't fight a 


sheep. I tripped over a wire fence cuttin’ 
a corner an’ fell into a flower-bed. Got 
Hail Columbia from the lady, too. She 


said old man Westcote fell into the flow 


ers yesterday, and she didn’t mean to 
have her flower-bed used as no landin’ 
place. Heard from Detective Gubb yet ?” 


Wittaker grinned. 
“We ought to hear from him soo 


And I reckon he’ll be worth waiting 
hear from.” 


And he was. Word came from him 
about an hour later. It was a telegram 
from the Sheriff of Derlingport County : 





ta 
Pin ° 


At seven-fifteen the old man tottered from the gate. 


Detective Gubb captured tavo of 
the dynamiters to-night. Have their 
confession. Arrest Pie-Wagon Pete, 
Long Sam Underbury and Shorty 
Billings. All implicated. 


‘And the rewards tot up to twenty-five 
thousand dollars,” said Officer Purcell. 
Let’s hustle out and nab the other three, 
an’ maybe we can split it with Gubb.” 

“And us sitting here thinking we had 
a joke on him!” exclaimed Marshal Wit- 
taker with disgust. “It makes me sick !”” 

“Well, I feel a little bilious myself,” 
said Billy Getz. 
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Miniature Bottle 20 cents | 


You have never seen anything like this before 


The fragrance of thousands of blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. The most ex- 
quisite perfume science ever produced. Not diluted with alcohol. 























rOps 


$1.50 at dealers or by mail. Send check, stamps, money order. 3 odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, 
‘iolet. oney back if not pleased. Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle with long glass 
stopper. Please mention name of dealer. Address 
PAUL RIEGER, 166 First Street, San Francisco 
Ask for Rieger's High Grade Perfumes 
Paris New York San Francisco 
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The Best Commencement Gift Books CLARK’sQRIENT CRUISE im 


1. My Alma Mater, a College Man's Record. Just the thing to serve as by sumptuous “Rotterdam ” 24.170 tons: 16th annual Feb 2: 64 
~ a , ’ ’ io & 


memory book for a young man in College. Price $1.50. 2A. De Luxe 


























































n, price, $3.00. 2. Varsity Edition, price, $6.00, 3. The Girl } days,$400 up, inciuding hotels, guides, drives, shore trips; 
ate: Her Own Book, Price, $1.50, 4. , Varsity Edition, price $2.50. | Stop-overs. F,C.CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
De Luxe Edition, price, $3.00. 6. Commencement Edition, price, $6.00. ’ — | 
Girl Days. Price, $1.2 8. Classmate Edition, $2.00. 9. School \ 
vw Days. Price $1.25. 10. Schoolmate Edition, $2.00. 11. My Sorority: 





REDUCE YOUR FLESH =a e Powper 


Wear my famous Medicated Rubber G varments a 
few hours a day while walking or exercising and 
your superfiuous Flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicat 


form with My Fraternity. Price, $1.50. 12. Edition De Luxe: Price, 
$ . 14, My Fraternity: Price, $1.50. 15. Edition De Luxe: Price, $3.00. 
STEARNS BROS. &CO., 6195S. La Salle St., CHICAGO R 






WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and velvety. that never 


















Rubber Goninente lose their youthful attractiveness. 
For Men and Women | that seem to be impervious to 
Cover the entire body or any part. The results exposure, to sun and wind, are 
from their use are quick and they are absolutely users of that great beautifier 
safe, being endorsed by leading physicians. | r . P . 
Rubber Wrinkle eradicator and Chin reducer | —LABLACHE. It prevents 
Neck and Chin Bands - - $3.00 | that oily, shiny appearance. 
Chinonly - - $2.00 | ‘ “ t ve 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ete., for the purpose is cooling, refreshing, harmless. 





of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. Invaluable to those Refuse Substitutes 


suffering from rheumatism, Th nad Flesh 
This garueut can be worn Rubber Elastic Webbing ‘‘Slip-Ons’’..$8 up Wuiee Flak or Gnaw Boo epee 














inder the c@tset all day withe Rubber Elastic Webbing ‘‘Slip-Overs"’ $6 up r a 
it the slightest discomfort. Write at once for further particulars. perth ony oe a ae i 
Dr. JEANNE WALTER, orn B 45 West 34th St., NEW YORK Send 10c. for a sample b02 ! 
nventor an Patentee 
Philadelphia Representative:  - - «MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St, BEN. LEVY co. 8 
San Francisco Representative: - + « + ADELE MILLER CO., 166 Geary St, French Perfumers, pt. Me : 
Chicago Representative: - <- «+ - « E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. . | 











MEN’S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED, 
ELGIN, WALTHAM, or HAMPDEN movement. Warranted 

accurate. Finest gold strata case, guaranteed 25 
years; artistically engraved, engine turned, plain 
polished or your monogram engrav FREE. Eighty per 

cent of all men’s watches sold today are these neat open 

face Thin Models. Atour Special Sale price of $18.9, 

with monogram engraved free. this watch has no “‘run- 

ning mate’’ in the world. nt all charges prepaid on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

THEN | $2. 00 A MONTH 1, not satisfactory. | 

These Di. d Rings are the femeus Le Loftis “‘Perfec- 
} kot BAIS “th fe etid if th down, falaneesivtdsd ints ei ea 


—s mon sath " Beat p roval. Wri r free Cats 
066, | ifaetrations. © of f Diamonds. Watches: Jewe 
i | Representativcs wan 


cont 
FTIS BROS. s a co... Diamond Merchants, 
B852 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
of All Branch § Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa,. and St. Louis, Mo. 
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So I Went 


Into Business 


BY HOMER CROY 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


—GRANT T. REYNARD 








TN the twenty-fourth of June I 
| O | will be six years out of col- 
lege, and already my hair is 
—= beginning to fold its tents and 
steal silently away to that land from out 
whose bourne no hair returns. I hate to 
look in the mirror, for every time I do 
so I can see that another of the old 
guard has struck camp and is retiring 
over the brow of time. Soon there will 
be only a corporal’s guard left, with a 
sharp-shooter or two on the outskirts 
firing a few scattering shots at on-com- 
ing old age. 

Every time I look into the truthful 
mirror it brings back a certain night on 
the banks of the Hinkson—the night 
after the Senior Ball—when we sat up 
against a rock and I whispered con- 
fidingly into her ears that it wouldn’t 
be long until I had the world on its 
knees and eating out of my hand—and 
would she sit in at the ceremony, with 
front row Orchestra A, life seats with 
me? But for some reason or other this 
appeal of my becoming a successful 
business man didn’t arouse the enthusi- 
asm it deserved, for she turned the con- 
versation to the trifling thing of my dis- 
position. I had never paid much atten- 
tion to my disposition, being interested 
in the more serious things of life, such as 
foot ball, tennis, the chess tournament 
with Kansas and pledging the binder- 
twine king’s son. Once again I pointed 
out the cup I had won in the inter-class 
running high jump, the fact that it was 
universally conceded that I was the best 
two-handed mandolin player in college, 
and that Dr. Allen, head of the English 








Hip was dressed in quiet black. 


Department, had put away my thesis on 
“Was Hamlet Mad?” as a model for 
forthcoming freshmen to study; but she 
stubbornly swung the subject around to 
my disposition. Then she began to point 
out some things about ,my disposition 
that I’d never noticed before. 

It seemed that I had a disagreeable 
way of getting a grouch on at the most 
inexcusable times, of staying that way 
for days, and that I could harbor a 
grudge against a person for the slightest 
offense when any other person would 
have buried the hatchet and _ passed 
around the peace-pipe long ago; and 
that when I wanted to talk it was im- 
possible for any other person to get a 
word in lone-handed. Briefly, she 
pointed out that I was ungrateful, in- 
considerate, arrogant, opinionated, at 
times surly and wholly selfish. With 
these minor objections raised, she 
launched into the real defects in my 
character, uncovering a man that I am 
sure I had never before met, shooting 
my disposition as full of holes as a Swiss 
cheese sandwich, till the wind of my dy- 
ing egotism whistled through in a gale. 
As the probe went on, I edged away 
from her—and for my ears no more was 
the sound of the rippling waters mu 
sical; nor could I see the great moon 
shimmering its silken loveliness over the 
landscape: I began to feel like a crim- 
inal of the deepest dye, and wondered 
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EVERYTHING 
IN YOUR TOWN 








$513 Clear Profit First 51 Days| 


from an Investment of $175 






s the result 
of operating one 
American Box Ball 


Alley. Four others took in 
$8,540 first 16 months. Many pay 


for themselves first month. Go into this business yourself. You 
can start with $75. No gambling device, but most practical and 
popular bowling game in existence. Splendid for high-class 
amusement and physical exercise. Liberal patronage by good 
people everywhere. Many sales to churches, schools, homes, 
Quickly installed—easily portable. No helpers required—really 
automatic—small expense—receipts nearly all profit. We sell 
only one person tn each Jocality. Get this monopoly now. Easy 


payments. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1302 Van Buren Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Remoh Gems 


ove q Look and Wear 
) Like 


Diamonds 





A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 


. Will lass—stands filing, fire 
Makes Any Boat a Motor Boat | J 23es:n.0¥i2 ext eteer stance fine are ana 


This simple, light boat en- 
gine makes a motor boat of 


ly detached. Willtake you 
28 miles per gallon of gas- 
oline in an 18 foot boat. 





, most I er for the Price. 
x for the W 


“PORTO” 


The original, portable mo- 
tor- 20 000 inuse, guaranteed 
a year and sold on a month’s 
trial. 

Write for catalogue of this and other Waterman Motors, 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 229 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











Sepuine DIAMONDS 


VK -YOU can take advantage of this WORLD’S LOWEST PRICE! se22 ‘°° 2” 


14K solid gold mounting—at our expense, without obligation to buy! Examine, test, compare with $750 per 
carat diamonds; see how we save you over $50 per carat—35%! We import direct to you from the Amster- 
: ; ‘ dam Cutters; we pay cash to secure bargain values; enormous sales reaching every community require us 
Legally Cty WEES SeRM to add only the barest, smallest profit! Our cash methods wipe out losses. The expenses of our mail 

Westra ML A@-bie) business are a fraction of the cost to run a store! Thus we can offer bet you Genuine, perfect 
brilliant diamonds at only $97.50 per carat; . 
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less 10% any time within 2 yrs 
wonderful guarantee in the diamond business! 


exchange any diamond at the full price, any time! Certifies the true carat tees [Pras ar 
Quality and Value; makes disappointment or loss impossible; insures full ésvest- 
ment-value and absolute satisfaction! 

104-page De Luxe BASCH Diamond Book FREE to You! Tells you how to judge 
diamond-values; how to buy diamonds intelligently! Explains our imperter’s price, 
$07.50 per carat, out wonderful Money Back Guarantee; contains thousands of 
illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Write or mail coupon NOW! 


L. BASCH & CO.?Diamond Importers, Dept. D249, $. State Street, Chicago, lilincis 








Our Money Back Guarantee is Absolute Protection—it’s a written legal con- 
tract to refund the full price in cash less 10% any time within 2 years; allows you i 


tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
y boat in a jiffy—as quick- One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond, These re- 
- ey art ’ . markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 


Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. 8S. 


Seven miles an hour ina rowboat! —your money cheerfully refunded if not per 


fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 


De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., {| 
612 Washington Ave., St.Louis 
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when the law would close in on me. 

As chunk after chunk was punched 
out from under my wall of self-centered 
ness, till my pride stood rocking, ready 
to bury me in an avalanche of defects, I 
began tearfully to be thankful that she 
had not divulged my true character be 
fore the rest of the students and had 
them ride me out of town on a rail, with 
an alto-rilievo effect of tar with an im- 
pressionistic touch of feathers. The girl 
had been a heroine and a martyr to 
endure me as long as she had, only put 
ting up with me so that I would not be 
so lonesome and could complete my col 
lege course without the other students 
suspecting the vicious-minded person 
they were harboring in their midst; but 
now that I had ordered the four-inch 
weather-oaked frame for my diploma, 
she no longer cared to associate with 
such a type as I. 

I began to wonder how she would get 
back to the sorority house and who 
would see her bags to the train to-mor 
row, for such important things could 
not be trusted to a creature like myself. 
I had never before noticed how dull and 
uninteresting the moon was, how dismal 
the water sounded getting over the dam, 
and how bad the mosquitoes were on the 
Hinkson. 

“Sidonie,” I said, “I suppose it is 
more than I have any right to ask, much 
less expect, but would you care very 
much if I wrote to you once in a while?” 

As gently as the poor girl could, she 
tactfully explained that now her respon 
sibility was over and I was ready to 
plunge into the strife of things, she 
did not care to have her mind constantly 
harassed with me and my criminal ten- 
dencies. She was going to do Settlement 
Work, to go among the lower classes 
and try to do something for the good 
of human-kind; she would have her 
hands full with the new work without 
being reminded of me; and although 
she did not say so, I got the idea that the 
time she had spent on me was, in a way, 
preparation for the greater work among 
the poor people of the East Side. 

It had taken us twenty minutes to 
walk down to the Hinkson, but it was 
seven aching miles back, and when I got 


her to the Kappa House, my senior hat, 
with all the fellows’ autographs that 
were to be handed down to posterity on 
it, was crushed in my left hand; she 
allowed me to touch the tips of her 
fingers with my right hand, and with a 
spray of moonbeams in her face she sad- 
ly turned away and groped for the door. 

‘Thus we parted forever. We had giv- 
en each other up once before—after the 
Junior Hop. 

Then I sold my evening suit to a 
Freshman and went out into the world 
to write my name high on life’s scroll of 
honor. I had often hinted to her about 
the scroll and talked vaguely about the 
particular place I had marked with an X 
where I meant to write my name, but 
she had always asked me how I was 
getting along in Chem. Lab., or taken 
my box of cigarettes, sent it floating 
down the placid waters of the Hinkson 
and made me promise to give up smok- 
ing for a week. 

rhen I plunged into business. I meant 
to bury myself in it, sleep with it, work 
so tirelessly and tremendously that the 
fellows at the Club would come around 
in their well-meant way and advise me 
to go slow. But I would throw them off 
and plunge in more relentlessly than 
ever; when my physician told me that 
I must go to Europe for three months 
I would laugh in his face and plunge in 
deeper than ever. I had observed in my 
reading of love stories that this was the 
only cure, and I liked the idea. 

When Sidonie saw how I was leaping 
up the ladder of success fa1 ahead of my 
classmates, and that great and wealthy 
men were proud to number me among 
their acquaintances, she would repent— 
for women like men of power after all 
—and ask eagerly about me of some 
friend, so that it would get to my ears; 
and then, even though millions hung in 
the balance, I would send word to the 
secretaries of the different organizations 
in which I was a director that I could 
not possibly be present, and rush by 
special train to the little village where 
she was wasting her life away teaching 
school. When she would see me, a rush 
of the old feeling would surge over her, 
and by special train we would go to our 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


No advertisement of less than 4 lines accepted. 


py which time order. copy 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, North American Building, Chicago, IIl. 





and remittance must be in our hands 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LET THE PARCELS POST HELP YOU. Add ($15 to 
£25 weekly) to your present salary or income, Start during 
pare time and build up a permanent mail-order business of 

surown, We show you how and help you make good. No 
invassing. Experience unnecessary. The Parcels Post 

akes success doubly sure. Our new ideas and up-to-date 
ans bring the money. No so-called ‘‘Course of Instruction” 

» sell. We give that free. Write today. Address Pease 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. C, 70 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAMATIC PLAYS 


DRAMATIC PLAYS—We will have your play produced. 
Revised if needed. All manuscripts examined without charge. 
Fortunes to acthors of successful plays. TISTS 


DRAMAT 
PLAY AGENCY, 145 West 45th Street, New York. 





HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—We pay hundreds of 
dollars a year to successful writers. Experience unnecessary 
Song poems wanted with or without music—will pay on, _:alt 
of profits if successful. Send us your work today, ACCEP1 
ANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE Largest con 
cern inthe country. Free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 
255, Washington, D.C. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure an 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
5-12. No obligation. 

Earl Hopkins. Washington. D. C. 





AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB where 
you can clear $20.00 to $30.00 weekly and work up to yearly 
profits of $3,000.00 or more? My line is snappy household 
goods. Quick sellers. Get busy with postal asking particu 
lars. E. M. DAVIS, G49 Davis Block, Chicago. 





J 
SONG POEMS WANTED-—Send us words or music. Publi 
cation guaranteed if accepted, by Washington’s Largest Re- 
liable Song Publishers. Big money made in successful Songs. 
Past experience unnecessary. Write for FREE lilustrate id 
Book. Hayworth Music Publishing Co.,606G, Washington, D.C, 


LADIES to sew at home for a large Phila. firm: good money: 
steady work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices 
paid. 





Universal Co., Dept. 103, Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 





WANTED,—MEN OVER 18 as Government Railway Mail 
Clerks and City Mail Carriers. Commence $65 to $75 month. 
Write immediately for free list of positions. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dep’t P 47, Rochester, N. 





AGENTS—Stop selling old worn out lines, Something new 
—Good for $50 a week and more. Write for our proposition 
- exclusive agents. A.S. SHUH, Sales Mgr., 1714 Sycamore 

, Cincinnati, O. 





AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c. Sheet Pict- 
ureslic. Stereoscopes 25c. Viewsic. 30 days’ credit. Sam- 
ples and Catalog free. Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 1167, 
1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





AGENTS make big money selling our new gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts and glass signs. Any one can put 
them on. Write for nes sample and particulars. Metallic 
Sign Letter Co., 422 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


LITERARY 


EX-MAGAZINE EDITOR, whose own books are published 
by leading publishers, = S cept manuscripts for placing and 
revision. References: Jack London, Winston Churchill, John 
Burroughs. Editor, 142 West 80th St., New York City. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Learn to write photoplays and make big money. Producers 
pay from $25 to $100 each, Easy to learn. Great demand. Ours 
the only school whose instructor is a successful photoplay 
wright. Catalogue Free. Authors’ Motion Picture School, 
Box 130 N, Chicago, III. 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: $10 to $100 each 
constant demand: devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 305 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





EARN $1,200 A YEAR writing one moving picture play a 
week. ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, We teach only sure method. 
Send for free book of valuable information and special prize of 
fer. Chicago Photo-playwright College. Box 278 A D, Chicago. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. GUIDE BOOK 
WHAT TO INVENT, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
free. $1,000,000 offered for inventions. Patents advertised 
free in the World’s Progress; samples free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. 3 books with list 200 inventions wanted 
sent free. Advice tree. I get patent or no fee. B. Owen, 
57 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





SHORT STORIES 


MAKE Money Writing Short Stories, or for Newspapers. 
Earn from $100 to $500 monthly. Pleasant spare time or regu- 
lar work for you. Send for free booklet. Tells how. 

UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, San Francisco. 


"SONGS “AND MUSIC 


Song Poems Wanted—Send us words or music. Publix ation 
Geameaiense pecanted by Washington’s Largest Reliable Song 
ublishers. Big money made in successful Songs. Past expe: 
ience unnecessary. Write for Free Illustrated Book. Hayworth 

Music Publishing Co., 607G, Washington, D. C., 





SONG POEMS WANTED. Immediate Publication on 
Big Royalty if accepted. SEND MANUSCRIPT TODAY 
A HIT MEANS THOUSANDS. FREE Book. LEN E 


FLEMING & CO., 1416 Broadway, New York City. 





SONGS—POEMS. DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 
Write for the best legitimate proposition ever offered song 
Poems and Music Writers. J. E. Minnick Co., Inc., Pubs.. 
49 D. West 28th St., New York City. 





SONG WRITERS!! I've paid thousandsin royalties! Send 
me your poems or meiodies for acceptance or write a free 
booklet. Will pay you 50% royalty. Est. 16 yrs. John 1 
Hall, 7 Columbus Circle, New York. 





Classified Advertising Continued on second 
following page. 
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567 SO I WENT INTO BUSINESS 


same rock and hunt for our initials on 
the old sweet-gum tree just back of 
Lovers’ Leap. And when the President 
asked me as a special favor to him to 
make a talk in chapel I would do so, 
but I would keep my eyes on her all the 
time, and after it was all over, her Kap- 
pa sisters would fairly overwhelm her 
with congratulations. Then at the end 
of a few happy days we would be made 
one by the chaplain, with a simple yet 
beautiful ceremony, as becomes a ma- 
tured and thoughtful couple, who care 
not for display and vain show and who 
appreciate the deeper and more lasting 
things of life. 

So I plunged into business. But it did 


discovered that several hundred thou- 
sand other fellows had also decided to 
become dominant figures, had staked off 
all the rich claims and gone ahead with- 
out having much thought for their fel- 
low men. I found that Carnegie, Schwab, 
Frick and others of their sort had cor- 
nered so much of the business that it was 
dificult for a young man, even though 
equipped with a guaranteed education, 
to set up independently. Carnegie es- 
pecially was to be censored: how could 























I borrowed two hundred dollars from Uncle John. 


not make the splash that I had expected. 
I was surprised and astounded at how 
poor the plunging was. The water was 
full of fellows. who had got their suits 
on before I had. Every place I looked, 
the lake of life was full of swimmers— 
arms and legs churning up and down, 
till I couldn’t find a single placid place 
to leap in. 

I had calculated in a vague way that 
I would make my mark in steel, as I 
had heard that was about the easiest 
money for a fellow, starting out with- 
out capital, to become a dominant figure. 
When I got on the grounds and looked 
things over I found that the rumor had 
spread further than I had thought. I 


a man who had the best interests of 
human-kind at heart, as he had, as was 
evidenced by the founding of hundreds 
of libraries over the land, so completely 
hog the steel business that a worthy 
young man, with just as high ambitions 
as he himself had had when he first 
started out, could not get a_ toe-hold 
without a fortune behind him? I decided 
that the first philanthropic institution | 
founded would be a Toe-hold Associ- 
ation to foster the efforts of worthy 
young men of education and ambitions. 

I remembered how many a captain 
of finance had begun as a private by get- 
ting a job as office boy or helper, and 
working his way slowly but surely to the 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT (CONTINUED. 


SONGS AND MUSIC 


Make Money Writing Song Poems. I'l] write the music,copy- 











it in your name, publish and pay you 50% of the profits. 
cess means thousands. Particulars free. Established 15 
ars. C. L. Partee, 805 Astor Theatre Bldg., New York. 





Send us yours. We publish 
Our scenedian 


SONG-POEMS WANTED. 
eptable manuscripts on liberal royalty. 





positively unequalled. Booklet and catalogs free. Kellogg 
sic Co. (Dept. G), 1431 Broadway, N. Y. 

STAMPS AND COINS 
$4.25 Each Paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep all 


money dated before 1895, and send TEN cents at once for 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book 4x7. ie = 1y mean YOUR 
rtune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. 23, Le Roy, N, Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA, 


Lowest Prices—Easiest Terms—Kented Anywhere—applying 
Kent on Price. “Visible’’ writers, Olivers, Underwoods, etc., 





r standard Remington, Smith-Premier, etc. Write for cata- 
iowue <d 

a PEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
(E stabl lishe d 1892 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 





Agents Pp rices. One Ma ac hine at Wholesale price to intro- 





duce our goods. Bargains in every make. Typewriters for 
$5 00 ‘up. Standard Typewriter Exchange, 31 Park Row, 
Ne Ww \ rk 
VAUDEVILLE 
GET ON THE STAGE, I tell you how! Experience 
unnecessary, salaries. Opportunity for travel. Illus- 


Big 
book “ALL ABOUT VAUDEVILLE” sent FREE. 
Frederic La Delle, Sta. 23, Jackson, Michigan. 


COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per weck, as illus- 
trator or cartoonist. My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years successful work for news- 

papers and m agazines qualifies me to teac h you, 
Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6cin 
Stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
llection of drawings showing possibilities furYOU 
of Illustrating 


The Landon Schoo and Cartooning 
1432 Schofie.c Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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' thousands of failures into successes, 











“Good-Bye, 
I’m Off 
For An 


‘Evinrude’ 
Trip.” 


i ee GOING TO GLIDE 
through the water with 
my motor driven row boat. 
Any rowboat is a motor 
boat if you havean 








SeTacHasLe S 
FOwW-BOAT-MOTOR 

This portable motor attaches to or detaches from 
any rowboat in less than one minute. Its weediess 
propeller is preceded by a protecting fin that guards 
against hidden rocks. 


IT CARRIES LIKE A SATCHEL 
weighs only fifty pounds, drives a rowboat eight miles 
an hour, starts with a swing of the fly whee! (no crank- 
ing). Call on your Sporting Goods or Hardware dealer 
to see the motor or write for illustr, ted catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR Co. 











352M St., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
New YorkCityShow Rooms: Hud- 
son Terminal Bui.ding, 30 Church 
Street, N. Y. 

Ca:ifornia Show Rooms 
ket Street,s5an Francisco. 
SEATTLE REPRESENTATIVES’ Wood- 
house Gaso.ine Engine Company, 
62-64 Marion St. 





423 Mar- 





























MR. AGENT :—To appreciate the 


Novitas Watch Pocket Lighter 
You must see it. Looks like a watch— 25 
Sells on sight. Samples on receipt of c 


No wheels, levers or ratchets, “Z1PP—IT LIGHTS” 


Perfectly simple—sitaply perfect. 
talog and wholesale agents’ prices o 
ltr A big seller at Fairs and Exhibitic — 


NOVITAS SALES CO., Sole Manufacturers 
175 High Street Waltham, Mass. 











The Dickson Method of Memory Training Makes You “Forget Proof” 

Ten minutes of your spare time, each day, will give you this training. Enaples you to remember 
faces, names, facts, think on your feet and overcome self-consciousness. 
It will make you successful. Write for free booklet of facts. 

How to get a FREE copy of this Valuable Book, “How To Speak In Public” \ 
eLuxe edition, exactly suited for needs of any one desiring to become a public speaker, Price, $2. Write today and learn how 
PROF. HENRY DICKSON, Prin., Dickson Memory School, 709 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


My course has transformed 


to secure a free cop» 





ns. Makes 


ice cream in one-third the usual time. 
Write for free booklet, ‘ 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COMPANY 
Dept. AG, Nashua, N. H. 


The best way—the safest way 
—to get good ice cream is to make your own, and make it in a 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


One turn of the handle stirs the cream three times—can revolves and two dashers work in opposite 


y dealers everywhere. 
‘Frozen Dainties.”” 
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top; so I went around to the production 
superintendent and looked into the 
slowly but surely business. I found that 
crowded too. When I confided my plans 
to the superintendent he was enthusi 
astic over them and said that it was 
being done every day and that there 
was absolutely no reason why I could 
not carry them out with crowning glory 
to myself. His enthusiasm so carried him 
away that he went on to explain that 
he had sixty young men with college 
degrees in his department, all working 
on the slowly but surely theory, and that 
ten of them were sons or nephews of 
prominent stockholders. 

This was a bit more than I was ex- 
pecting, but I showed him plainly by 
my determined manner that I was the 
kind of young man to carry out what- 
ever I undertook, and intimated that the 
matter of salary was only secondary and 
that an Opportunity was all that I 
wanted. He agreed to that—especially 
the Opportunity part—and said that I 
would of course want thoroughly to 
understand the business, so that when I 
became one of the officers of the great 
organization, I would be able to step 
into the shoes of any man in the plant 
and fill them as well or even better than 
the man himself could. I agreed heart- 
ily, and he went on to explain that then 
I would by all means want to begin in 
the smelting department, and from there 
by slow but sure promotion rise to di- 
rector. 

I intimated that in these minor de- 
partments I would prefer rapid pro- 
motion, and asked him about how long 
it would take the average man to master 
all the different positions, knowing that 
I could of course complete them in much 
less time. The superintendent said he 
had never figured it up before and asked 
if I wished to learn each and every step 
from the time the ore was mined until 
it was turned out into splendid, singing 
rails. I told him that was it exactly, so 
that if anything happened to any man 
in the establishment, even though I was 
vice-president, I could don his aprons 
and carry on his work as well or even 
better than the workman himself was 
doing it, until another man could be se- 


cured. The superintendent nodded that 
he understood, figured for a few mo 
ments and said that as near as he could 
estimate, it would take eighty-two years 
This was another drawback to the 
steel business that I had overlooked, but 
I did some quick thinking and figured 
that I could do it in about fifty years 
which would make me seventy-four be 
fore I could become a dominant figuré 
I had planned to become a dominant 
figure before this, but still maybe when 
Sidonie saw that it was slowly but surs 


ly coming she would change her mind 


and make me happy before I had to 
wear flannels and a lung protector. As 
sharp as competition was getting of late 
years, one couldn’t expect to become a 
captain of finance overnight. 

I worked the conversation around to 
salary without seeming to be making 
that the first consideration. “Oh, by the 
way,” I asked carelessly, “how much 
does a person get to start with ?” 

“We always consider a raw hand 
worse than worthless—a dead loss to the 
company—and so put him in the train 
ing school for four months. We pay 
for his education, you see,” he explained 
magnanimously, “and give him his lunch 
free of charge with a privilege of bath 
and the tennis courts and—” 

“It’s wonderful what large com- 
panies are doing for their empleyees,” I 
broke in. 

“—and allow him to do the same 
work that the skilled operatives are do- 
ing and all the time pay him for going 
to school.” 

“And still the papers talk about the 
poor, unfortunate working man! Oh, 
yes, before I forget it, how much do 
you pay him ?” , 

‘The school proper lasts four months 
and all that time we pay him four dol 
lars a week—” 

“A week!” I exclaimed in a way to 
correct him. 

“Yes, a week, and after that he goes 
im as an apprentice at a regular salary.” 

“Oh, I see. That’s different! How 
much does he get then ?” 

“He gets eight dollars a week the first 
year; then promotion follows rapidly— 
or at least as rapidly as deserved. After 
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This Girl Was Born With 
Club Feei 


Gertrude Snyder, thirteen 
years old, daughter of Robert 
Snyder of Natrona, Pa., was 
born with Club Feet and was 
brought to this Sanitarium in 
May, 1911. The position of her 
feet at that time is shown in 
the left picture, while the posi- 
tion and condition of her feet 
at the present time, after 
treatment at this Sanitarium, 
is shown in picture on right. 

he Correction was made 
without Chloroform, Ether 
or any General Anaesthetic. 
Plaster Paris was not used. 

Write Mr. Snyder about this 
for he will be glad to tell you 
of his experience. The 


A 6. C. McLain 


Sanitarium — 


is a private institution, devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed conditions, 
especially of children and young adults. 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal 
Disease or Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., 
and we will send you descriptive literature and 
advise you fully. Ex-patients as references 
everywhere. 


The L. C. McLain Sanitarium 
950 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Mo. y 


MAGAZINE MONEY 
SAVE Our 1913 Catalogue Which Is FREE 
Lists more than 2000 periodicals and club offers, at the lowest prices ob- 
tainable, It is a big money-saver. We give quick reliable service. Send 
us your name and address now. The International Magezine and News 
paper Subscription Agency, 2535 Talbott Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


© SALESMEN WANTED 


No experience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 
ayear. Write today for particulars 
about how to secure one of them, also 
list of good openings. Address (nearest 






































office) Dept. 109 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City 
New Orieans San Francisco Toronto 





. This Visible 
Typewriter 


a | Per 


Month 
D Ls NOTHING 


= DOWN 
. o 

FREE TRIAL—Agents’ Prices 
We put the best typewriter in the world right in your home 
or office. Shipped on approval. Use it without charge. If 
you want to keepit, send us #4 a month. You get the same 
value as though you paid $100 for this No. 8 Visible Oliver 
machine. Buying from us saves the agency profits others 
have paid. Our booklet is worth sending for because it tells 
you how tosavealot of money. It’s FREE. Tell us where 
to send your copy. (172) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 G58 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Il. 
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Corns of 1913 


Call for Modern Treatment 


It is time to stop the old-time treat- 
ments, ‘‘such as mother used to know.’’ 

Modern chemistry has found out how to 
terminate a corn. 

Apply a little Blue-jay plaster, and the 
pain stops instantly. 

Then a wonderful wax—the B & B 
wax— gently undermines the corn. In 48 
hours the whole corn loosens and comes 
out, without any pain or soreness. 

This way is so gentle, so final, so effi- 
cient that nothing else is ever used by 
folks who know this way. 

Every month a million corns are now 
removed by Blue-jay. 

Don't pamper corns— pare them, daub 
them or protect them. 

The 1913 way is Blue-jay.. And that 
ends the corn. 





It 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
loosens the corn, 

B stops the pain and keeps the wax from 
spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. 
be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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“Howdy do, sir. 


a time he is made a straw-boss and when 
opportunity offers a few years later is 
made job boss with a salary of thirty 
dollars a week, with a sick benefit. When 
would you like to begin?” 

He asked it as if it would be best for 
me to be assigned a locker and get to 
work at once, as there was no time to 
be lost on the eighty-two year climb. 

“The sooner I begin the sooner my 
promotions commence,” I answered off- 
hand. “One more thing, what office in 
the company does a person usually hold 
when he has finished the eighty-two 
years service ?” 

The superintendent looked surprised. 
“He doesn’t hold any,” he explained 
gently. “It takes him that long to finish 
all the mechanical departments, and of 
course the business office is an entirely 
different thing. How fast you climb 
after you get into that depends altogeth- 
er on your executive ability, and how 
much of the stock you are able to con- 
trol. Maybe you are more interested in 
the business end than in the production 
department.” 

“Yes, maybe I am,” I agreed—and 
slipped out. 

The steel business was sadly over- 
crowded and most of the vast fortunes 
had already been made; the next fifty 
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What can I do for you?” 


years wouldn’t again see such great 
masses of wealth piled up for any one 
individual; so I would choose some 
newer business. A sentence I had heard 
ata Y. M. C. A. lecture leaped into my 
mind: “The West is the young man’s 
paradise.” Horace Greeley had known 
what he was talking about; it was too 
bad that such an able man had been 
defeated for President. 

So I borrowed two hundred dollars 
from Uncle Jim, intimating in so many 
words without really saying so that some 
day he would be pointed out on the 
street as the man who had given me a 
start in life, and assuring him that if I 
came across anything good I wouldn’t 
forget what he had done for me; then I 
went to Seattle to plunge in. Here again 
had been sooners ; they were all so busy 
threshing around that they didn’t see the 
lonesome but well-mannered figure on 
the beach, too well brought up to leap 
in and buffet them aside. 

I picked out some choice views and 
sent them to Sidonie, and decided to 
leave. As I was coming back on a Pull- 
man, the great idea struck me. You 
know how you get some ideas and how 
some ideas get you. It hit me a wallop 
between the eyes so that I didn’t get to 
sleep till we got to Omaha. This was 
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ee | The Man and the factory 
exces | Behind the Steger Piano 


A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 
‘“‘We are building for the future. By concentrating every effort to secure the 
highest efficiency throughout our organization, by constantly studying the best meth- 
ods of piano-building and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steger &Sons Piano and the Steger Natural Player-Piano the greatest care in workimanship, 
ears of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizing that our 
uture growth and progress depend upon the artistic worth and durability of every in- 
strument sent forth from our factories.’’ John V. Steger. 


Steaer & Sons 


- e 
Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 
When you buy a Steqer&Sons Piano you pay for no 
| commission or allowances or extras, You pay only the 
factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 
so Story, of excellent qualities, which will provide the highest 
teger Bidg. ’ ? bd 
type of pleasure for your home-circle. 

Steger &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America. They are made in the great Steger piano- 
factories at Steger, Lllinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 
The Steger Idea Approval tan, 

Send for our catalog and other Steger & Sons 
interesting literature, which ex- PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
plain it. Sent free on request. Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Prot. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA | 
CREAM 


“THE ONE RELIABLE 
BEAUTIFIER” 

Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
’ cover up but eradicates them 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be usedin connec- 
/ tion with Maivina Cream. Atall 
druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Price. Cream, 50c., Lotion, Wc., Soap, 25. 


Prof. |. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 








If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $30 a week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home s'udy; five courses from which to choose; 
you start any time; experienced instructors; 
‘ diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE 
STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 
ERLY TRAINED. Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduates 
accepted. You are entitled to the best. Write to-day for booklet telling al! about 


|_Bursing, sent free Chicago School of Nursing, 1206-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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12% Yk INCREASED DIAMOND VALUES GUARANTEED 
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o1Ay Bos Lewy Bros. Co. give every customer the benefit of the rise in diamond FRR ite 


values! Diamonds have gone up 12% yearly for over 20 years! This increase Lewy 
Bros. Co. guarantee to you; and allow you 12% per year (1% per month) MORE THAN YOU PAID, inex- 
change a/any time! Our diamond Guarantee is a written contract, certifying the carat weight, color, per- 


fection and value of every diamond. 
we mony! BROS. CO. {§ 50 Violet-Blue Diamond Solitaire] We are glad tosend 
oun n 1835; occupy one of Full $75 size andvalue. Imported direct you any diamond; permit you 
WHITE ) examine it in any bank or ex- 


the 5 prominent State Street from the Cutters to you! iiich violet-blue 
color, PERFECT, of supreme brilliancy. Mounting ress office in your city; without 


is 18K solid pure gold, platinum setting. 12 per cent ieetion to purchase; entirely 
per year or 1] per cent oer, month cnerenne uN yam at our expense and risk. We are 
ing banks of America. Capital eaedin 1 4 "'s97.60 Inb a ree $54.32 al} peady to show yous clear saving of 30 per 

$3,000,000.00. .0.D. on approvai—no deposit or obligation. $48.50) cent below the retail price of jewelers. 


Write for Lewy Bros. Co. Diamond Book, FREE! froved cover, contains hundreds ct en- 
quisite designs—the latest fashions in dix d iry. Complete informati i 4 i hi 
book if only to post youssett eS "write today! ae et aes Se Oe et a ae 


LEWY BROS. CO. iMrorfexs Dept. A23, State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 










corners in Chicago; bank with 
and refer to the Corn Exchan 
National Bank—one of the lead- 
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the idea: the West was devel ping fast: 
[ had seen that by looking out the car 
window ; and a country can’t develop 
without railroads. The East was over 
railroaded, but the opportunity i 
West was unlimited. Wherever the star- 


ry flag goes, the iron mogul follows. 
he coming railroad power would be in 
the West. It seemed strange that no 
one else had thought of that, so I turned 
and headed toward St. Paul. 

All at once it flashed over me that | 
had been going at this bustness wrong ; 
I had been walking in off the street and 
trying to tell them how difficult it would 
be to try to squeeze along without me, 
when what I needed was an introduc 


+ 


tion so that I would not have to waste 
my time on underlings and assistants. 
Business was so complicated these days 
that a fellow had to have some little 
start like that before he made _ his 
plunge. So I wrote a special delivery 
to my Uncle Jim and asked him to give 
me a letter of introduction to one of 
his old boyhood friends who had gone 
into the railroad business and now trav- 
eled in a private car. It was a good thing 
I thought of Billy Rouse—that was 
what Uncle Jim always called him. 


Uncle Jim had gone to Missouri to 


{ 
see about his zinc interests, and it took 
two weeks to get a reply. The letter said 
more about the old swimming hole and 
the time they tied a bee in Pud Peters’ 
trouser leg than it did about me and my 
ability, but still it was a wedge and that 
was all I wanted. The way business was 
nowadays, a fellow just had to have a 
wedge. 

['o show Billy Rouse that I was ener- 
vetic, | went to the office at eight 
o’clock in the morning; that would be 
sure to make a good impression on him. 
he clerk explained, however, that Mr. 
Rouse—it seemed funny to hear him 
called Mister—rarely got down be 
fore ten. It seemed strange that a man 
could have got ahead as fast as Billy 


Kouse had, and not show up till ten, but 


probably he was vice-president now, or 
something like that, and had to go out 
to banquets with other dominant figures. 

I waited patiently till a quarter after 
ten; then the cierk called his private 
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secretary and she said that Mr. Rous« 
had just gone West in his private « 

and wouldn’t be back for two weeks 
Which was better to do: go ahead alons 
or use the wedge? The way business had 
come to be it was best to use the wedge 
So I waited, writing Uncle Jim a long 
letter explaining to him that I was just 
on the eve of a career and would 
please send me two hundred more—a¢ 
ing that if at any time I could do any 
thing for him, I would do so with all 

heart. He would never regret standing 
by me in my temporary embarrassment 

While I was waiting, I sent Sidoni 
a post-card of the biggest railroad sho] 
in St. Paul and signed my name. 

I was down to the shop at a quarter 
of ten the morning Billy Rouse got 
back, but his secretary explained that 
Mr. Rouse would be very busy until 
the end of the week, and would I mind 
dropping around then? 

I filled up the gap by sending Sidonie 
a post-card of Mr. Hill driving the 
silver spike, and tacked on my address. 

At the end of the week I dropped in 
bright and early, so that Billy Rous 
should see me sitting there as he came 
in. At eleven the secretary came out and 
said that Mr. Rouse would see me—he 
had come in by another entrance—if | 
was sure it wasn’t anything she couldn’ 
attend to. I explained to her it was 
very personal and very important and 
she led the way. Billy Rouse looked up 
under his big horned glasses and beforé¢ 
I could get seated said: 

“Howdy do, sir. What can I do for 
you?” 

“I’m glad to know you, “Mr. Rouse,” 
I said, extending a hearty hand. “I have 
a letter for you from your old boyhood 
friend, Jim Buell.” 

Billy Rouse pulled the letter open 
hurriedly and turned his spectacles down 
toward it as though they were opera 
glasses. “Oh, I see it’s in regard to a 
position. That’s something for the pro 
duction department. Just a minute.” 
And reaching over, he pushed a button 
“Here, Utting! Mr. Utting, this is Mr 

Mr.,’—glancing at the letter—‘‘Mr 
Kipp; and he wants to see about a 
place. Will you talk to him? I guess 
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you R bodily comfort and brain BABY | VES 
energy depend on them. You 
certainly know that tired, aching feet 
play havoc with your efficiency and‘make 
it impossible for you to feel fit and fine. 


Are you giving Nature 
the help she needs to over- ¢ 
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come the absence of elas- 
ticity in hard floors, hard 
pavements and stiff shoes? 
} If you would like to enjoy that delight- 
ful sensation of walkingon carpets of green grass just 
slip a pair of Scholl’s Foot-Eazers into vour shoes. 


SCHOLL Soot. caret 


"Es ASES THE FEE 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

















They iit snugly t inde *r the arches of your feetand as the weight is driven 
jown holl Fe I erablsorbs the shock, and distriputes the pressure 
patter Neng sag shh erg led 

Why not secure instant ar aed nanent relief from tired, aching feet, corns 
allouse os we ak insteps, seg me »s, bunions, broken arch, flat foot, and 
bodily ta tigue trom any fo 

Ten Days’ Trial Bond 


Go to any shoe dealer or dr tand geta pair of Scholl's Foot-Fazers 


ou a signe od be a ua ten 
t You owe it to yourself to Foot-cazer 
dl stem “aes Pri ce $2 per pair. under the Arch 
FREE Ask your dealer for Dr. S I's Valuable Book e a 
— “Treatment and Care of the Feet."’ lf he 

hasn't a copy, write us. 

THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., 
16G Schiller Street, Chieago, Tl. 
327 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
17G King Street, Toronto, Can, 

1-4 Giltspur St., 

ecseen. England. 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
\e Departure Coaster-Brakes ‘and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
Tires; highest grade equipment and many advanced 
' features possessed PRICES: Guaranteed S$ yrs. 
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FACTORY he ae seg 
others ask for cheap 


wheels. Other reliable models — $12 up. A few 
good second-hand machines 83 t = 

. eship on ap- 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL provale Jretghe 
Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new pment | 
a. 


and special prices and a marvelous new offer. A post 
brings everything. Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 











Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, half usuc al prices. é 
tage ons neta Manne pranraaee Sue, coining monty et No other keeps the skin and 
W MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-14, CHICAGO scalp so clean and clear, so 
- A Happy Marriage sweet and healthy. Used 
4 eer eee So ee with Cuticura Ointment, it 

sori anad benith, ‘Ehie kasor soothes irritations which | 
ap a gepeien often prevent sleep and if 
ordinary every-day sources. neglected become chronic 


SEXOLOGY disfigurements. Millions of 


(Illustrated) mothers use these pure, 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a clear, sweet and gentle emollients 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man ome yo weep for ev ery purpose of the 
fohinstohateliias toilet, bath and nursery. 


Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. z 
Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions*"* and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 789 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 


For samples address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, 
} Boston. Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
] sold by druggists and dealers everywhere, 


! TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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Jim’s getting old too, isn’t he?” he 
isked, but he turned back to his desk in 
such a way that I knew the interview 
was over. 

Mr. Utting conducted me through a 
maze of offices, partitions rising up and 
blocking the employees off as though 
they were blooded cattle at the Des 
Moines State Fair, to his own cote. 
“What particular branch did you want 
to get into?” 

Tactfully I gave him to understand 
that I wasn’t interested in the branch 
business, but that if it was necessary to 
begin in a branch 
to rise slowly but 
surely to the top, I 
was willing to 
make the sacrifice. 

“Where have 
you worked, Mr. 
Kipp?” 

As diplomatical- 
ly as I could, | 
told him that I was 
a college graduate 
—for no doubt the 
poor man had nev- 
er had the advan- 
tage of a higher 
education himself, 
—and that I had 
stood particularly 
well in Roman 
mythology and 
that my thesis on 
“Was Hamlet 
Mad?” had been 





a boy take me around to the chief clerk 
He explained further that he thought 
this would be a good arrangement, as 


he believed that the chief clerk, when 
he was in college, thirty vears ago, had 
specialized along just some such line, 
and that he would no doubt take a 
special inter*st in me and try to make 
room for me in his department; but of 
course I must understand that this was 
the dull season and not to be too hope- 
ful 

| told him I thoroughly understood 
all those things, thanked him heartily 
and explained to 
him that I had an 
important engage 
ment in a few min- 
utes with one of 
the heads of the 
smelter trust, but 
that I would drop 
back soon and take 
it up with the chief 
clerk. 

On looking into 
the railroad busi 
ness more thor- 
oughly, I found 
that it had prac- 
tically reached the 
limit of its expan- 
sion and that the 
railroads hadn't 
produced a new 
dominant figure in 
several years. 

I wrote Sidonie 


printed in pam- She went on asking about the flower garden. a long letter, tell 


phlet form at the 
college’s expense—but that I was now 
ready to plunge into business and that | 
was not hampered by having fallen into 
a rut in some other office. In me he had 
a sharpened sword ready for the fray. 
Mr. Utting couldn’t see just where 
my storehouse of information on the 
myths of ancient Rome would fit in, or 
how the value of my alienist’s knowl- 
edge on the Melancholy Dane could be 
utilized, as when anything went wrong 
with any of the men the regular factory 
physician was called in; but he said 
that if I wanted to go into the filing 
office he would be only too glad to have 


ing her that in 
spite of her assurance that she was too 
busy with her Settlement Work to 
answer letters, I intended to continue 
sending them to her, and underlined my 
address. 

As I began looking around over my 
ciassmates i was surprised. Fellows I 
had thought didn’t have a bit of plunge 
in them were scaling up the ladder of 
success ; and others of the bunch, whose 
names on my senior hat I had been 
pointing to with pride, were still at 
home because Father hadn’t been very 
strong of late. There was Tub Porter, 
whose name was always posted on the 
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here’s just the difference between 
raw, poorly made Cocktail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new Whiskey and 
i soft old one. 


Che best of ingredients—the most accu- 
ate blending cannot give the softness 
and mellowness that age imparts. 


Cl 


bottling—and no freshly made Cocktail 
can be as good. 


Hartford New York Leades 











ub Cocktails ave aged in wood before 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props, 
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"DO YOU LIKE TO DRA we 


Now, we will not give you any grand prize 


ad. Nordo we claim to make you richin a 
week. But if you are anxious to develop 


you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture with 6c. in stamps for porte 
folio of cartoons and sample lessoo 


plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SOHOOL OF CARTOONING @ 
Sil Leader Bidg. 33 Cleveland, 0, 











That's all we want to know 


ora lot of free stuff if you answer this 


ur talent with a successful cartoonist, so 
















































fully describes and illustrates the 
beautiful jeweiry made from 


Genuine Turquoise 


The Symbol of Luck and Prosperity This 


Exquisite Turquoise Rings, Pins, Brooches, Genuine 
La Vallieres, Ear Drops, Cuff Links, et Turquoise 
Rare Gems of Unsurpassed Beauty. Direct Gold-filled 
froin our Mine to you Scarf Pin 

5 a 
Save Wholesale and Retail Profits The DIAMOND'S DOUBLE 





Diamoqui 


(Guaranteed Forever) 


Pkg. Jeweler's Cleaning Saw- 
\, dust, Full Directions for 
Cleaning Jewelry, Useful 








Ring Measure and Beau- Not an imitation —but the 
fully IMustrated Book in Colors wonderful synthetic gem. Con- 
“FROM THE MINE TO YOU" tains no glass, paste, foil, or 





hacking 
Most interesting gem book eo 5 


published. Write Today 
—A Postal Will Do. 
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This elegant solid every 
gold genuine Tur- DIAMOQUI Fire, File 
LOOKS LIKE and Acid 
A $300 Test like 
lee _ 
DIAMOND a Diamond. 
YOUR MONEY BA Lips re TISFIED 


MOQUI eM 


311 S. SPRING ST., LO cM eC 0. 








A Mennen 


summer suggestion 


Powder your neck with 
Mennen’s where your collar 
and collar band rub. It will 
keep them from sticking to 
you, and you won’t have to 
be continually stretching 
your neck. 


The powder absorbes the 
perspiration, your collar 
won’t wilt so quickly. 


Eliminates chafed and raw 

necks. 

If your necktie won’t slide 

easily in your collar, rub the 
’ collar with alittle Mennen’s. 

For sale everywhere 25 cents, or 


by mail, postpaid. Sample ‘box 
4 cents in stamps. 


GERHARD MENNEN 
COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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door with an VV after it and who alw 

went to sleep in the library and snored 
till his elbow slipped off the table: now 
he had an office of his own. And there 
was Hip Holladay, whose most note- 
worthy feat was stealing the Freshman- 
Junior reception ice cream and who wore 
the most pronouncedly pegged trousers 
in college and never got a bid to a fra- 


ternity: he was now in the insurance 


business. So I dropped in to see him in 
Buffalo. 

I told the boy in buttons what I 
wanted ; he took the message to an intel- 
lectual looking girl who conferred with 
a suspicious looking man, who came out 
and asked me what I wanted. I told 
the suspicious looking man that I was 
an old college chum and had dropped 
in to take Hip out to lunch. The sus- 
picious looking man said that Mr. Hol- 
laday—meaning Hip, of course—never 
went out to lunch, and that he had to be 
very careful whom he let in to see Mr. 
Holladay as so many unscrupulous men 
made a common collegiate mother an 
excuse to get to him in order to sell 
him stock or to interest him in some 
wild-cat proposition. 

I assured the mistrustful man that 
Mr. Holladay and I had been bosom 
companions for four long years, sleeping 
together, playing side by side on the 
scrubs and keeping company with sis- 
ters, and that no doubt he had often 
heard Hip speak of me. The suspicious 
individual said that so many of Mr. 
Holladay’s bosom companions for four 
happy collegiate years, whom Mr. Hol- 
laday couldn’t remember from Noah’s 
second mate, had come in to see him, 
that he of the suspicious countenance 
had almost lost his job twice recently, 
and just couldn’t afford to take any 
more risks: would I please fill out 
this blank with my name and _ the 
nature of my business? I did, and 
in a minute Hip was out, dressed in 
such a quiet black that I had to look 
twice to know him; he threw his arms 
around me, patted me on the back and 
led me inside past a corps of stenogra- 
phers and private secretaries. No sooner 
would we get started talking about the 
time Bob McElravy stole the sacred ox 


of India from the traveling circus and 
tied it in Prexy’s office, than Hip would 
have to answer a long distance or sign 
his name at the bottom of a page with a 
freckling of red seals and blue ribbons 
on it, or confer with a couple of men it 
long frock coats and walking sticks 
under their arms whom I knew must be 
dominant figures. A line formed outsid 
his office which I guessed must be com 
posed of either old college chums or 
prominent figures; and when the con 
versation drifted around to four forward 
speeds, straight line bodies and bunga 
lows in the Catskills, I told him I 
wouldn’t keep the prominent figures 
waiting any longer and shook his hand 
in a fervent and a trifle hasty farewell 

I looked for some time longer for a 
place where the plunging was good, but 
the sport had become so popular that | 
drifted back home to see if poor old 
Father- needed any new blood in th 
jewelry business. Father said with much 
haughtiness that a man was no older 
than he felt and that he could put on 
the gloves with me, and if he didn’t get 
to coughing, chase me out of the gym’ 

On investigation I found that Oppor 
tunity had barely cailed in our town, 
let alone knocking at any of the doors; 
so I went to Uncle Jim about it. He said 
that since I owed him so much money | 
might just as well go to work for him in 
the zinc business, but that he didn’t want 
any plunger. I told him that was all 
right with me, as I was a disciple of 
the slowly but surely school, and asked 
him what he’d give me. He thought it 
over a while and said that he would 
give me twenty dollars a week,—but that 
I mustn’t let any of the other men know 
it—taking five dollars a week out till 
I'd paid back all that I owed him. 

I wrote a long letter to Sidonie telling 
her that I had got a job and asking her 
if she was too busy with Settlement 
Work for me to.call. She was sweeter 
than ever and had the same funny way 
of dropping her eyes and bringing them 
slowly up again. I didn’t talk much 
about dominant figures, contenting my 
self with telling her that I had never 
before noticed how her hair took on 
another color in the sun, and how un 
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TO YOUR DOOR $ 
BY PARCEL POST 





24 inches long, 8 inches deep, 14 inches wide 


RESISTO CASE 


REG. U.S. PAT. QFE. 


The dandiest, roomiest. lightest weight traveler's case 
you've ever seen. Weighs ONLY 5 pounds. Handsome, 





strong and classy-looking. Built of tough Resisto fibre 
to withstand the bumps and thumps oftravel. Rich brown 
color; sewed edges: heavy leather straps: fine Corbin lock; 


linen lined; leather straps inside top and body and shirt 
fold, 

Your initials lettered on free. 
You will be delighted with this splendid, serviceable 
water-proof case, which will hold all you want to carry. 
Don’t spend a /o¢ of mortey for a suit-case when this one 
looks as well and will serve you as well as a case that costs 
$10 to $15. Sold only by mail direct from factory. Send 
$4.00 in currency or by post office or express money order. 
Personal checks not acceptable. Specify if you want Men’s 
case (8 inches deep) or Women’s case (6 inches deep). Re 
member, your money back without quibble or question if 
youarenotsatisfied. Address yourorderandsend money to 


RESISTO LUGGAGE CO. 


Station 8 NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for This Interesting 
A and Instructive 


Book on 
TRAVEL 


It Is Entirely FREE 


We expect a greater demand 
for this 40 page, illustrated 
booklet on travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a jour- 
ney and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care 
for your baggage and gives exact information as to checking 
facilities, weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of 
money values—distances from New York—tells when, who 
and how much, to “‘tip.”” In fact this booklet will be found 
invaluable to all who travel or are contemplating taking a 
trip in this country or abroad. 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers. 
This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your 
name and address at once, and receiveacopy. (A postal will 
bring it.) Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 


410 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 


Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON 
RAIL and STEAMER LINES 





HE KNEW CHAMPLAIN 


In his dev, Lake Champlain was called CAN-I-A-DE-RI 
A-RUN-TE. **The Gate of the Country.” 


Now known as 


THE GATEWAY TO 


“The Summer Paradise” 


Saratoga Springs, Lake George, West- 
port, Elizabethtown, Essex, Schroon 
Lake, Lake Champlain, Hotel Cham- 
plain, Cliff Haven, Lake Placid, Saranac 
Lake, Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, 
all of these and scores of other charming 
places in this cool resort region suggest an 
infinite variety of happy vacation possibilities. 
“A Summer Paradise,” illustrated and full 
of definite information, sent for 6c. postage 


by A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., The D. & H. 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 




















Always the Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Line Between New York and Montreal 
The Highway to Canada’s F; Resorts 
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worthy after all I was of her. This in 
terested her. 

So the next June I got an advance on 
my salary and a week off, and Sidonie 
and I went back to commencement, 
threw pebbles into the same water, sat 
against the same rock and_ together 
studied the wondrous lunar orb so ma 
jestically sailing night’s inverted sea. I 
kept away from business as if it were a 
disease, and talked about how the light 
changed in her eyes. 

At last I blurted right out that I loved 
her, always had and always expected to 
and would she marry me? Before she 
could answer I told her that she must 
know the worst: I explained that I had 
given up all hope of becoming a domi- 
nant figure and that I was getting only 
twenty dollars a week. She didn’t take 
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the catastrophe of my failing to become 
a dominant figure half so seriously as I 
had expected. In fact she didn’t seem to 
notice it, and went on asking about the 
flower garden around the house I[ could 
rent at such a reasonable figure, and if 
the closets were big enough. 


The other day Bob McElravy, who 
did black-face in the mandolin club, 
dropped in to see us, and while I was 
washing up for supper I heard Sidonie 
telling him about me. ‘You know,” she 
was saying, “that was one of the first 
things that attracted me to him. He’s 
the most grateful, considerate, sweet 
dispositioned man in all the world. He 
doesn’t know what the word selfish 
means....Hurry up, dear, the potatoes 
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are slowly but surely getting cold! 
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BORROWED PLUMES 


BY THOMAS GRAY FESSENDEN 


—— ITH a strident and domineer- 


W) ing honking of its horn, the 
| | e 4 
| big gray limousine swung the 


corner into Robbins Place, 


| 
— 


sending in squealing alarm to the nar- 
row sidewalks the swarms of not over- 
clean children who were amusing them- 
selves noisily on the pavements. 

A chauffeur in trim livery deftly guid- 
ed the car to the left-hand curb, stopped 
it before the rickety tenement numbered 
28, and, while every window up and 
down the length of the place was thrown 
wide and staring faces were thrust 
shamelessly forth, Martin Healey 
pushed open the door of the limousine, 
gave the chauffeur a curt good-night and 
a lordly wave of one pudgy hand, and 
then, as the limousine turned, he wad- 
dled up the steps uf Number 28, smiling 
in satisfied fashion. 

On the fourth floor of Number 28, in 


the tenement above the one the Healeys 
occupied, Mrs. McNary, scorning to 
open the window, looked out in deep dis- 
gust at her neighbor’s arrival. 

“They've brought him home in ut 
again, Jerry,” she remarked to the gray- 
haired, thin little man in the room 
beyond. 

“Ye mane Marty Healey, Mary?” 
he inquired, without looking up. 

Mrs. Healey bobbed her own gray 
head vigorously. 

“And the way the har-rn toots whin 
they turn in from the avenoo!” she sput- 
tered. ‘Sure, I do believe, Jerry, he tells 
that chauffy felly to blow ut har-rd whin 
they turn that corner, so’st all the folks 
here on the place’ll know they do be 
comin’ and can get to their windys to 
see ’em draw up. Arrah, ut makes me 
sick! Such airs av him and Maggie Hea- 
ley since some wan—God knows who’s 
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William J. Burns Detective Agency Protects 


“A.B.A.” Cheques 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the most convenient, most economical travel 
funds. They are SAFE TO BUY because they are issued by 
thousands of American Banks under authority of the great 








American Bankers Association. 


They are SAFE TO CARRY because they are of no use to a thief without 
your signature, and because every crook of prominence in the civilized world knows 
that the Burns Agency protects them. 

They are convenient because hotels, railways, steamship lines and the best 
shops throughout the world require no identification beyond your signature 
in accepting in paYment of bills. 

Get them at your Bank 


Ask tor booklet. If your bank 7s not yet supplied with “A.B. A.” Cheques, 
write for information as to where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY : New York City 
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MURR INNS STEELBOATS CAN TOINK 
Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of touch, puncture-proof, galvanized steel plates, so securely | 
joined togetherthat a leak is impossible, The Mullins Steel Boats: te guaranteed against puncture, leak- 
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fool enough to do ut—has took to send 
in’ him home wance in a while in that 
honk-car-rt !” 

Mr. McNary merely grunted. 

“*T would give ye a pain the way he 
waves his hand to the chauffy and walks 
grand up the steps, for all the world 
like he owned the whole outfit, which, 
hivin knows, he rides in no better than 
be charity. And the chest Maggie throws 
since this has been goin’ on—tellin’ 
everybody av the grand friends Marty 
has and how they can’t be doin’ enough 
for him, even to sindin’ him home in 
their foine cars, does he so much as go 
to pay thim a friendly call!” 

McNary suddenly lowered his news- 
paper and glanced at his wife. 

“L’ave me tell ye there’s thim here as 
has got foiner friends than Marty Hea- 
ley ever dreampt av,” he declared with 
much emphasis. 

“That very thing I was tellin’ Mag- 
gie,” said Mrs. McNary, “and all the 
response it brought out av her was that 
talk was dirt cheap and that she, for 
wan, was wan of the Missouri kind.” 

“She said fthot?” roared McNary, 
flinging the paper from him. 

“him are her very words.” 

“And phwat did ye tell her?” de- 
manded McNary, leaning forward. 

“T says to her, says I :“Thim as is from 
Missouri gen’rally gits shown, Mrs. 
Healey,’ says I. And thin I said more, 
which led to wor-rds bechune us; and 
the upshot av it all was that I told her 
to kape her eyes open an she’d see you 
come ridin’ home in a bigger and a bet- 
ter car than Marty Healey ever sat in.” 

‘(ood for yez! Foine for yez, acush- 
la?” cried McNary, roundly thumping 
one knee. “Never l’ave anny one like 
thim Healeys put it over ye, dearie! 
Frinds, is ut? Sure, I’ve tons and oodles 
av thim—Morrissey and Hagan and 
Claverly and young Bobby Coleman, the 
lad that comes to me wance in a while to 
be wised up to some av the old time 
foighters, ye’ll mind. And cars—they ail 
av thim have cars anny wan of which 
would be at me service did I but whis- 
per the word! Only,’”—McNary paused 
to pucker his forehead doubtfully— 
“they aint wan of thim cars as foine as 


the wan Marty comes home in.” 


Mrs. McNary turned from the win- 
dow and crossed the room to her hus- 
band’s chair. Gently she pushed the gray 
hair back from his forehead. Her voice 
as she spoke was low and gentle, but in 
it was that certain insistent quality, 
which long years ago McNary had 
learned to respect. 

“Ye must come here to the house in 
a simply illigant car, Jerry, dear,” she 
said. “Ye must do ut for yer own sake 
and for mine, as well. I can’t stand ut 
no longer to have Maggie Healey walk 
in’ all over me, like it were, be tellin’ 
me about Marty and his grand frinds 
and phwat they do be doin’ for him all 
the time. Think now, Jerry! Sure, with 
all the grand frinds ye have yerself, ye’ll 
be thinkin’ av some one with a car that 
foine it’ll make that gray thing Marty 
rides home in so grand: look like a 
punched nickel. Think har-rd, Jerry!” 

Mr. McNary puckered his _ brows. 

“Thim as would gladly sind me round 
in their cars,” he announced gloomily 
at length, “have not the kind av a car 
I'll be wantin’; and thim as has the 
sort av a car I want is the ones I| don’t 
know well enough to ask so much av a 
favor av.” 

At that moment came a tap at the 
door. Mrs. McNary crossed the room to 
open it. 

“Would ve lind me a little tea, Mrs. 
McNary, dearie,” McNary heard Mrs. 
Healey’s voice saying in the hall outside. 
“Sure, I forgot to git anny to-day and 
there’s niver a bit in the house, and 
Marty do be askin’ for a cup av tca just 
now. He’s just come home from a long 
ride in the car av one av thim grand 
frinds av his, and —” 

McNary squirmed in his chair while 
Mrs. Healey discanted in a loud voice 
upon her husband’s “grand friends’ and 
the many things they did for him. 

“Tea!” snorted Mrs. McNary, when 
finally Mrs. Healey, with the borrowed 
handful of tea, had taken her depar- 
ture. “‘’Twas not the tea she really 
come here after. "Twas to be sure we 
knew Marty had come home in that car 
again.” 

McNary gave the paper on the floor 
a vicious kick. 

“T’ll find some wan to-morrow that'll 
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_ & Talc Powder 


is a summer necessity for 
the woman who cares for 
the appearance of her skin. 


More time spent in the open 

should mean greater care for the 

complexion. After the unrelent- 

ing heat of the sun, after the try- 
ing effec of salt spray and wind-blown 
sand particles, there is nothing quite so 
soothing and refreshing as frequent 
application of this exquisitely soft and 
delicate powder. 
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Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose and Karsi 


A Vanity Box and An Interesting Offer 


For users of Williams’ Talc we have had 

manufactured a charming little Vanity zm All three 
Box, heavily silver-plated, containing a A nadia 
French powder puff and a concentrating 

mirror We will gladly send it with a 

sample can of Williams’ Violet Talc 

Powder and a tube of Williams’ Dental 

Cream, trial size, on receipt of 20 cents 

in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer 145 Glastonbury, Conn. 
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sind me down here in a peach av a car!” 
he promised. “I’ll do ut, if I have to 
hold ’em up at the point av a gun!” 


At quarter of five the following even- 
ing Jerry McNary stepped out of the 
elevator in one of the well known build- 
ings in the financial district, and shuf- 
fled slowly down the corridor. The aft- 
ernoon had been one prolonged failure. 
Despite all his boasts, he discovered that 
getting the peculiar favor he sought was 
no easy matter. The men who owned 
cars such as he wished to dazzle Rob- 
bins Place with, he knew far too slightly 
to make the asking of such a favor easy. 
‘Then too, most.of these men were either 
out or too busy to see him. In this very 
building he had managed to find one 
such man in, and, moreover, quite ready 
to see him; but when Jerry had been 
ushered into the private office with its 
soft rugs, its splendid paintings and its 
heavy mahogany furniture, what little 
courage he had started out with, oozed 
incontinently. ‘Therefore, he had con- 
fined his remarks to the weather, drifted 
into a conversation on old sporting 
prints, which was his host’s particular 
hobby, and found himself at length 
ushered out, his request unuttered. 

Shamblingly, with a sense of defeat 
heavy upon him, he poked out to the 
street. It_was growing dusk; a fine rain 
was falling; the chill of late autumn 
was in the evening air. 

Drawn up at the curb was a magnifi- 
cent limousine, its lamps already a-light 
and a liveried chauffeur at the wheel. 

So much was it the car of his imagin- 
ings that McNary approached it, look- 
ing it over with many a soft sigh. 

Then to his unbounded surprise, even 
as he stood there beside it, the chauffeur 
glanced up from the paper he was read- 
ing, hastily scrambled from the seat, 
opened the door and touched his cap. 

“Home, sir?” he questioned. 

Jerry McNary felt every nerve in his 
body tingle. He glanced keenly at the 
man holding open the limousine door. 
Then he sunk his chin deeper into the 
collar of the frieze ulster he wore. No 
one ever accused Jerry McNary of being 
slow-witted ; nor was this any exception 
to prove the rule. 


“No,” he muttered, one foot already 
on the wide step. “Take me to 28 Rob- 
bins Place first!” 

“Robbins Place?” the chauffeur re- 
peated, evidently in doubt. 

“Robbins place,” Jerry repeated 
sharply. “Don’t know where it is, eh? 
Leads off Chambers Street—328.”’ 

“Ves, sir. Surely, sir!’ said the chauf- 
feur, and Jerry stepped into the car. 

“Phwat do yez know about this?” | 
gurgied to himself as the car reached the 
avenue, rounded the corner and headed 
uptown. “A foine car, is ut? Well, I’m 
the felly that’s got ut! Wait till I sail 
into Robbins Place in this. I'll tell him 
to sound the har-rn well whin we turn 
in be reason av the kids that swarms 
there. Thin I'll tell him to take the car 
home and not wait for me. Aw, look at 
the uniform av the felly. Where will 
Marty Healey fit wit’ anny such outfit 
as this?” 

Uptown they rolled over the smooth 
asphalt, swung another corner and 
headed west for Chambers Street. Then 
a jam of trafic ahead of them caused 
the car to slow down. Slower it went 
and slower until it was barely creeping 
at a snail’s pace. Jerry from his cushions 
watched the swarming crowds on the 
sidewalk. ‘Then all at once he was aware 
of a commotion. Some one rushed 
through the crowd, elbowing roughly 
right and left the people in his path. 

He was aware some one had leaped to 
the step of the limousine, that a face 
was peering through the glass of ‘the 
window, that something glistened in the 
fellow’s hand, that the chauffeur had let 
out a wild bellow, that women on the 
sidewalk were screaming shriily. 

Simultaneously came the crash and 
tinkle of smashed glass; an arm pushed 
through the aperture; there was a spurt 
of flame, a sharp crack. 

Something red-hot seared McNary’s 
left shoulder. He lurched forward, 
strove vainly to save himself, and tum- 
bled in a heap on the floor of the limou- 
sine. * 

When he recovered his senses he lay 
on a narrow white cot. A young man 
with a pointed beard was speaking to a 
white-capped woman close by. The pun- 
gent smell of iodoform smote McNary’s 
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nostrils. He tried to lift himself up, and 
at the sound of his stirring the young 
man turned. 

“Ah,” he said calmly. “How do we 
feel ?” 

“Where—where the divil am I?” 
gasped McNary. 

“St. John’s Hospital,” said the other. 
You—” 
“Phwat’s happened?” gurgled Jerry. 

For answer the young man put his 
hand on McNary’s head, then felt his 
pulse, then smiled. 

“He’s all right now,” he said to the 
nurse. “I’ll send Mr. Blair in.” 

McNary saw him step to the door, 
heard him moving down the hall and 
then returning with some one else. Into 
the room came a small, wiry, stoop- 
shouldered man—even as McNary was 
small, wiry and stoop-shouldered. Also 
the newcomer wore a long frieze ulster. 

His eyes were cold and pier ing. His 
thin lips were very firm and very ex- 
pressionless. He gazed at the man on 
the cot as if those cold eyes were read- 
ing the inmost secrets of his soul. 

“How did you happen to be in that 
car?” he asked sharply; then before 
McNary could, answer, his questioner 
made an impatient gesture of dismissal 
with his right hand. 

“Never mind that; perhaps I'll be 
just as happy if I don’t know. I am 
Phineas G. Blair.” 

McNary stared stupidly as the great 
financier thus introduced himself. ‘““That 
was my car you were in. Wittingly or 
otherwise—in all probability otherwise 
—yvyou’ve done me a good turn. The man 
who shot you through the car window 
was a man who has been trying to get 
me to put up money to back a fool in- 
vention of his. He’s a crank. He recog- 
nized my car and took the man in it for 
me. Well, the man in it at that moment 
happened to be you. I don’t know how 
you got there. Tim, my chauffeur, puts 
up a yarn about mistaking you for me. 
I don’t put any stock in that. I imagine 
you're some one he knows and he was 
giving you a little joy spin. 

“But that’s neither here nor there. 
The point is you’ve done me a favor. 


“i 


You’ve taken that shot intended for me. 
I want to do something for you. Thank 
goodness they tell me you’re not badly 
hurt—that you'll be good as new in a 
couple of weeks. Now then, what can | 
do? Name any reasonable sum.” 

He pulled out a check book and a 
pen. Jerry lay staring at him, and then 
a sudden light leaped to his eyes. 

‘“There’s two things, if ut aint askin’ 
too much of yez, Mr. Blair,” said | 

“Name ’em,” said Blair curtly. 

“First, I want word got to Mrs. M« 
Nary on the third floor av Number 28 
Robbins Place that her husband has been 
shot and is at the hospital. I want ut 
broke to her gently; I don’t want he1 
scairt up none—understand ?” 

Blair nodded. “I’ll see to that,” said 
he. “And the other thing?” 

Jerry looked at him eagerly. “I don’t 
need nor want no money,” said he. “I’ve 
got enough laid by to see me and the 
old woman through if we’re careful. But 
what I do want is. when I get outer 
here for you to let that chauffy av yours 
take me, say, twice a week every week 
for the space av four months back to 
Robbins Place from somewhere dow1 
town in that car av yours—the wan | 
was in to-night; and I want him every 
time he turns off the avenue into Rob 
bins Place to toot the har-rn like the 
divil so’st everybody’ll know I’m com 
nn. 

“Huh 2?” grunted Phineas G. Blair 

Jerry carefully repeated that secon 
request. 


) 
B 
B 

> 


Mrs. McNary rapped loudly on the 
door of the flat just below -her own. 

“Could yez be lindin’ me the loan av 
a limin, dearie?”’ she asked loftily. as 
Mrs. Healey opened the door. “Terry do 


I 


just be returnin’ from a long ride in the 
par-rk in the limousine av his foine 
frind, Mr. Phineas G. Blair. And Jerry 
does like his nip av toddy afther a long 
ride, and me wit’ niver a limin in the 
house. Maybe ye’ve seen him comin’ 
home in Mr. Blair’s car—’tis that big 
black wan, dearie, wit’ the chauffy wit’ 
patent leather boots and the braid all 
over the coat av him!” 
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You can get good 
pictures just as 
soon as you get a 


PREMO 


You need no previous experience, no technical know!l- 
edge. Step into the dealer’s to-day and see for your- 
self, how easy Premos are to load and operate, how 
light and compact, and how altogether desirable. 


This picture is from a negative 
made with the Premoette Jr. No. 1, 
a marvelously compact little camera 
which will slip into any pocket, or 
a lady’s handbag, and costs but $5. 





And then there are the Film 
Premos No. 1, just as simple to 
operate, but making larger pictures 
— 314x414, $10.00; 4x5, $12.50; 
3A (post card size), $12.50—and 
many other models ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue 


A book that no one interested in photog- 
raphy should be without. It describes the 
many Premo advantages fully — the day- 
light loading Film Premos, the Premos that 
take films or plates wilh equal facility, 
the Premo Film Pack and tank developing 
system. 

It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be 
gladly mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division From a Premoette Jr. No. 1 Print 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. Actual Size 
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great car—greater in 
many respects than 


any other, and naturally 








so: it is the product of 


Alexander Winton, SAFE TO BUY AND 


founder of the industry 
in America and the maker 


GOOD TO OWN 





who sets the standards. 


One and two-cylinder cars followed his 
designs. Self-starters are here because 
he made them successful. He foretold 
that the four would disappear from the 
high-grade market, and he forced that 
result by making the Winton Six so 
superior to other cars that the best 
known makers have abandoned fours, and 
followed his lead in making Sixes, there- 
by acknowledging the Winton Six as the 
highest standard of the finest type of car. 


Seven Years of Development 


No wonder the Winton Six is great. 
For seven years Mr. Winton has con- 
centrated upon its development all the 
power and ability of his keen and ex- 
perienced mind. From year to year he 
has given it a new perfection. Now in its 
seventh year of unparalleled success, it 
is in every respect the fashion plate of 
American cars—in beauty, style, com- 
fort, and, above all else, in its value and 
the enduring goodness that stays good 
under severest usage. 


Superb in Equipment 


It holds the world’s lowest repair ex- 
pense record, and is ideal in everything 
that makes a high-grade car worth having 
—gracefully low body with yacht-like 
lines, long stroke motor, left drive, center 
control, electric lights, self-starter, finest 
mohair top, easily handled curtains, rain- 
vision glass front, best Warner speedom- 
eter, Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon 
electric horn, tire carriers, demountable 
rims, full set of tools, four-cylinder tire 
pump, German silver radiator, metal parts 
nickel finished. Price $3250, fully equipped. 


Find Out About This 


Swift changes are happening right now 
in the automobile industry—the safety of 
your purchase depends upon your know- 
ing what they are and what they mean. 
Insure yourself by getting the informa- 
tion. Our Book No. 19 tells: sent only 
to car owners and those intending to pur- 
chase. . With it we send a full description 
of the finest car on the American market. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 120 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 





The Fashion Plate of Automobiles — $3250 Fully Equipped 
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You really ride on 


Goodrich Tires 


VERY Goodrich Tire is a ‘‘first.’’ You always know when you 
buy Goodrich Tires that you are getting all the ‘‘best’’ that 

can be put into tires, and that you will get that ‘‘best’’ from them. 
Any car that you own or buy will be equipped with Goodrich Tires 


if you simply specify them. 


GOODRICH 


motbep 1 BRES 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


It is the Goodrich principle of Unit Molding which makes each Goodrich Tire— 
tread, body and all—a single, layerless structure full of life and durability. 


Goodrich Unit Molded Tires “make 
good” for themselves 


The usual guarantee goes with each 
Goodrich Tire, but remember that the tire 
itself makes good. Unit Molding puts the 
guarantee in the tire—gives it the liveliness 
and road-resisting quality which insure you 
the long, continuously-uniform wear and ser- 
vice which you rightfully expect. 


We are keeping up with the great 
demand for Goodrich Tires 


Orders for Goodrich Tires to equip 175,- 
000 of 1913’s new cars came in before January 
Ist. These and other preliminary orders in- 
dicated to us what the demand would be and we 
prepared to handle it. 
Tell your dealer you 
want Goodrich Tires 
and you will get them. 


There is nothing in Goodrich advertising that isn’t in 


Goodrich Goods 


Goodrich dealers, Goodrich branches and Goodrich service stations are alertly 


ready to satisfy the wants of the tire user immediately. 
or style in Goodrich Tires—but only one kind and quality. 


You can get any size 
Write for our free 


folders telling you how to get the best service from any tire. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Everything That’s Best in Rubber 


Branches and Service Stations in all 
Principal Cities—Dealers everywhere 


Factories: 


Akron, Ohio 





Write for Goodrich Route Book, cov- 
ering the autoroute you select. These 
books are sent free on request. 
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Fresh Air and 
Natural Food 


The most “natural” foods are the cereals. 


These should he cedtedtilie Sectory in 0 cieee Wnt tileuee to wale 
them easily digestible. 


Grape-N uts 


Is made of wheat and barley, the greatest of all cereals, containing the tissue-building 
oteids), energy-making (carbohydrates) elements; and also the “vital” phosphates 
grown in the grains) which Nature requires for replacing the soft gray material of 
brain and nerve centres, worn away by Life's daily activities. 
Follow the law of Old Mother Nature —eat Grape-Nuts and cream, and give it 
to the children, at least once a day. 


*“* There’s a Reason’’ 





